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From DuPont 


HELIOZONE 


...for all-season surface protection of elastomers 


HELIOZONE is a blend of waxes spe- 
cially designed to migrate slowly to the 
surface of rubber products, giving them a 
screen of protection from the effects of 
sunlight. 


HELIOZONE, along with other Du Pont 
rubber chemicals*, will now come to you in 
a corrugated paperboard carton, 50 pounds 
net weight. 


The new package... 


Reduces storage space—25‘, more 
material can be stored in the same area. 


Is easier to handle —50-pound cartons 
can be easily moved by hand if necessary. 


Reduces opportunity for contami- 
nation— only a small quantity is exposed 
to the atmosphere at any one time. 








For more complete information about 
HELIOZONE contact your nearest 
Elastomer Chemicals Department District 
Office. 





* These chemicals are: 
THIONEX « THIONEX GRAINS - THIURAM M 
THIURAM M GRAINS « RPA No. 2 « ALL COLORS 
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News about 


B.EGoodrich Chemical : 220:ia 


| “APPLI CATION 


CALLS.FoR WATER. RESISTANCE, USE 


Even after years of research and development, there is no 
substitute for the excellent water resistance contributed by one 
of the original nitrile polymers, Hycar 1002. This unusually 
clean rubber proves ideal in applications where water 

may be a problem 


Hycar 1002 contributes other important properties, too, 
producing excellent stiffness without extra loading in the 
uncured state. It is an excellent polymer for use in extruded 
products or sponge—anywhere that stiffness during 

cure is important. 


In addition, Hycar 1002 is often the answer to improving 
the qualities of SBR rubber at low cost. It is compatible with 
most all rubbers, vinyl and phenolic resins. 


And of course, Hycar 1002 supplies the properties users have 
come to expect from nitrile rubbers—heat resistance, 
abrasion resistance and solvent resistance. It’s an example of 
lasting development in nitrile rubber to meet your 
compounding needs. Get information about 1002 or other 
Hycar rubbers by writing Dept. FB-1, B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.EGoodrich GEON vinyls + HYCAR rubber and latex 





January, 1960 








Don't miss the 





RUBBER DIVISION MEETING 


Los Angeles: May 13, 14 and 15 








Meg US Pet Of 


Rubbeley [ater 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 





GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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ARTICLE HIGHLIGHTS 


FOOD ADDITIVES LAW DEADLINE MUST BE DELAYED 
Rubber product manufacturers are finding it very difhi- 
cult to meet deadline for Food & Drug Administration 
approval of rubber compounds destined for use in contact 
with foods. A delay is essential if undue confusivn is 
not to result. 


PLANNING EXPERIMENTS SHOWN TO BE USEFUL 
A modification of the classical Edisonian approach to 
planned experiments is described, using actual rubber 
tests. This plan differs from the classical. by considering 
variations of several factors simultaneously rather than 
one at a time. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDING FOR DIRECT MOLDED SHOES 
The establishment of direct molded footwear for many 
varied types of shoes has resulted in compounds being 
developed that would have been called “impossibly” 
scorchy beforehand. 


RTV SILICONE RUBBER FOR EPOXY MOLDS 
Elimination of metal or other permanent mold materials, 
when molding or encapsulating epoxy resin systems, by 
using RTV silicone rubber proves to be highly successful. 


MATERIALS AND MACHINES SYMPOSIA HELD 
The Southern Rubber Group meeting heard experts dis- 
cuss “Materials and Process Control” and “Basic Modern 
Processing Equipment for the Rubber and_ Plastics 
Industries.” 
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PHILBLACK* PRIMER | 











is for the 
Original HAF black 


(tops in its class for strength 
and good physical properties.) 


Philblack O is used extensively by tire manufacturers because LET ALL THE PHILBLACKS WORK FOR YOU! 
it gives rubber excellent abrasion EECORCE, Longer flex life, A Philblack A, Fast Extrusion Furnace Black. Excellent tubing, molding, 
too. And Philblack O compounds have high electrical conduc- calendering, finish! Mixes easily. Disperses heat. Non-staining. 
tivity. This means that with Philblack O you can get rubber 
with better physical properties at a lower cost. 











Oo Philblack 0, High Abrasion Furnace Black. For long, durable life. Good 
conductivity. Excellent flex life and hot tensile. Easy processing. 





It will pay you to learn which Philblack will do the best and 
most economical job in your operation. If you have a rubber I Philblack |, Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Superior 
problem, Phillips technical service laboratory and Phillips ex- abrasion. More tread miles at moderate cost. 


perts in the rubber-carbon black held will be glad to help. Just Philblack E, Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Toughest black yet! 
call your Phillips technical representative for prompt assistance. E Extreme resistance to abrasion. 




















*A trademark 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio 
District Offices: Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton « West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California 
Export Sales: Phillips Petroleum International Corporation, P. O. Box 7239, Panama City, Panama 
Distributors of Phillips Chemical Company Products, 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


PHILLIPS 
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Rubber Manufacturers Association's president, Ross R. Ormsby, 
reported at the year's end the following new records that are expect- 
ed will be established by the rubber industry for 1959: consumption 
of new rubber, 1, 615,000 long tons; of synthetic rubber, more than 
one million tons; of new rubber in tires and tire products, more 
than one million tons; and of new rubber in non-tire products, near- 
ly 600,000 tons. Also, more than 1, 300, 000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber were produced, of which 280, 000 tons were exported. Replace- 
ment passenger-car tire shipments reached a new peak of 65 mil- 
lion units. 





H. E. Humphreys, Jr., chairman of United States Rubber Co., 
expects rubber industry sales will reach a new high of $6.6 billion 
in 1960; J. Ward Keener, president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., is 
optimistic about the physical volume of business in 1960; Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 














thinks we are on the threshold of a 10-year period of unprecedent- 
ed growth; and William O'Neil, president of General Tire & Rubber 


Co., forecasts that the industry will record its greatest sales vol- 
ume in 1960. 





The B. F. Goodrich Co. has been granted a patent on safety 
chambers for use in automobile tires, ending a 10-year legal bat- 
tle. Goodrich will start production of this type of tire early in 
1960. 





The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has announced plans for the 
introduction of a premium-quality tire to be made of butyl rubber. 





The Food Additives Amendment of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act is a major problem to manufacturers of rubber pro- 
ducts used in contact with food. A special committee of the RMA 
is studying ways and means of obtaining approval of many rubber 
products for such use by March 6, 1960, without which both the 
rubber and food products industries may be seriously handicapped. 





January, 1960 
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Issued by 
The C. P. Hall Co. 
Chemical Manufacturers 














LOW TEMPERATURE Dioctyl Azelate C-498 is an ester-tvype technical grade 
PLASTICIZER FOR 


lasticizer. low in volatility and in water extractions. 
VINYL AND RUBBER P 


It imparts good light and heat stabilitv and is highly 
recommended for calendered films. sheets, coated films, 
dispersions, plastisols and extrusions. Users report that 
C-498 is an excellent softening agent for synthetic rubbers, 
especially the nitrile type. C-498 is manufactured by: 

The C. P. Hall Co. 


LOW COST Another quality plasticizer, C-325 is reported to do many jobs 
PLASTICIZER AND 


WETTING AGENT FOR 
VINYL AND RUBBER plasticizer for nitro-cellulose, chlorinated 


at lower cost with smaller amounts needed. It is a primary 


rubber, polystyrene and other synthetics, imparts 
permanent flexibilitv. C-325 also is ideal as a 
secondary softener for many vinyl resins. As a 
wetting agent for colors and pigments it produces 
a finer grind. more stable dispersion, and serves 
as an effective anti-livering agent. For nitrile 


type rubbers, C-325 is a good low temperature 


plasticizer, producing compounds that will pass the 


ASTM Test at temperatures to —65 C. It is 
manufactured by: The C. P. Hall Co. 








Be Accurate: Call it PARA-FLUX® only if it came from 
The C. P. Hall Company 








Pe AKRON CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES NEWARK 
Whe C Pp Ha ~ Phone Phone Phone Phone Phone 
oa , JEfferson POrtsmouth JAckson MAdison MArket 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS $5175 nanhe aes aan pepe 
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Here’s Your Assurance of Fast Deliveries of 


® 


TITANIUM DIOXIDES 
ZINC OXIDES 


* 


Wherever You pee from Florida to British 


Columbia, from Quebec to California—you can count on maximum delivery 
service on l.c.]. shipments of HORSE HEAD pigments: 
1. Fast deliveries 


2. Storage reserve in depth 
3. Your choice from the most complete line of white pigments— 


titanium dioxides and zinc oxides 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Founded 1848 
160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. j 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND OAKLAND LOS ANGELES RSE HEAD PRODUCTS 
Also Distributed by ® 
VAN WATERS AND ROGERS 
SEATTLE PORTLAND (ORE.) SPOKANE VANCOUVER, B.C. DALLAS HOUSTON 


ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. 
TORONTO, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Cary SYNOWAXES -— high melting point synthetic waxes 
have good electrical properties, making them ideai for 
eens insulation compounds. 

They provide a high softening point and low penetration. 
Prepared in stainless steel equipment, Synowaxes range in 
color from light amber to light gray to brown. Acid number is 
maintained very low, making these waxes almost completely 
chemically inert. 

Melting points up to 400° F. are obtained by highly 
specialized processes with softening points very close to 
melting points. This makes them ideal for high temperature 
applications where flow at temperatures below melting point 








Additi 
tional is not desired. 

Features 

Sed al 
to enhan One or in 

. Ce their Combination w; 

® Pro To : nN wit 
ee Permanent oe: h Other waxes 


rmeable to gases 


Riis 
vVailable in slab, flakeq or 


Write for 
Complete deta; 
uses, Prices - mony tails, list of eae 


Powde red fo rn. 


CARY CHEMICALS INC. 


Mail address: P.O. BOX 1128, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Plants at: East Brunswick and Flemington, N. J. 


VINYL RESINS e VINYL COPOLYMERS @ VINYL COMPOUNDS e SPECIALTY WAXES 
HIGH MELTING POINT SYNTHETIC WAXES 
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You can’t miss with a quality product that’s got an 
exclusive feature of wide appeal. For example, con- 
sider the basketball shoes above. They offer everything 
you'd expect —sure-footed traction, light weight. good 
resilience, attractive appearance, easy washability — 
plus an “exclusive” that’s caught on fast. 

This sales-sparking ‘extra’ is a combination ankle 
support and protective guard that’s built right into 
the shoe. To produce this unique feature, a versatile 
sponge rubber compound was needed. Chosen: 
PLIOFLEX—for its unrivaled uniformity and good blow- 
ing characteristics. 

In other parts of the shoe. PLIOFLEX was used because 

Pa 


£ 


general purpose 
synthetic rubber 


Bi 





How to get the jump on competition 


a} we Z 
Pliofiex Gusid ) EAR 


L i £ Pliotlex —T. M. The Goodyear Tir 





of its light color and remarkable retention of calendered 
designs. In the sole. PLIOFLEX provides outstanding 
nonslip qualities and exceptional flexibility. It also 
assures better adhesion of rubber to canvas. Through- 
out the shoe, PLIOFLEX means long wear. And—happily 
for the manufacturer—PLIOFLEX usually means a sub- 
stantial reduction in costs. 


If you’re looking for a compound that can put your 
product on a better competitive footing, it will pay 
you to look into PLIoFLEX—now used in more products 
than any other synthetic rubber. For complete infor- 
mation, write Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 
M-9418. Akron 16, Ohio. 














Photograph taken through the courtesy of Crown Rubber Company, Fremont, Ohio 


Out in front, because it’s so well-backed 
—with PLIOLITE LATEX 


New in concept is perhaps the best way to describe 
the handsome floor covering pictured above. The idea 
is to use it first as temporary carpeting, later as per- 
manent padding under conventional carpeting. It’s 
made of durable woven cotton, permanently bonded 
to long-lasting foam rubber. The price—pennies per 
square foot. 

A vital part in turning this bright idea into a success- 
ful product was played by PLIOLITE LATEX 5352. This 
new synthetic rubber latex was chosen primarily 


tee: ix 


Water Disper 
of Synthetic Rubber 


because it can be used without blending with natural 
rubber latex to make resilient, durable foam. Other 
reasons for its selection: Outstanding uniformity. 
Excellent physical properties. 

How can PLioLite LATEX 5352 help you put your 
product out in front? You'll find it makes an excellent. 
economical cushioning for many products. Write for 
details and technical assistance to Goodyear, Chemi- 
cal Division, Dept. M-9418. Akron 16. Ohio. Or talk to 
your local latex compounder. 
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dyear Tire & Rubber ¢ pany, Akron, Ohio 
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Choice combination: Plioflex in the package you prefer! 


Look closely at the PLIOFLEx packaging materials 
above and you'll notice that Goodyear has put some 
important “extras” into their design. Example: 
PLIOFLEX bags are distinctively marked and color 
coded for split-second identification, more efficient 
storage. Inside those 5-ply polyethylene-laminated 
bags are PLIOFLEX bales which can be talc dusted or 
wrapped in polyethylene film—depending on your need. 


When it comes to shipping, once again—you call it. 
Bales or bags of PLIOFLEX can be shipped individually 
or in quantity on nonreturnable, no-charge wooden 
pallets. Prefer pallets? Palletized shipments come by 
truck or carload—take your pick. Bulk shipments? 


‘ 
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GOODSYE 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


They arrive in special wnitized containers—each one 
holding 33 film-wrapped bales. 


“Seagoing Boxcars’’ may speed your order from our 
Houston warehouse. This unique sea-land system 
assures prompt, economical delivery to Eastern Sea- 
board customers. Wherever you need PLIOFLEX, you'll 
find it comes safely, swiftly from one of Goodvyear’s 
four strategically located supply points. And it comes 
ideally packaged for your specific purpose. More infor- 
mation on PLIOFLEX packaging and product advan- 
tages—plus latest Tech Book Bulletins—are yours for 
the asking. Write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
Dept. M-9418, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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MARK 


REDUCED THE REJECT RATE 
AND IMPROVED PRODUCT 


FINISHES FOR GATES! 


Mold for semi-pneumatic tires at Gates Rubber 
Company, Denver, Colorado 


WHAT IS THE MARK I? 


Vacu-Blast’s Industrial Dry Honer“ model for the 
molded rubber products industry...the only honing 
machine that delivers its fine impact cleaning material 
ina dry air stream. Does a better cleaning job... faster! 


Cleaning molds more quickly means slashing your 
non-productive labor costs...and also reducing non- 
profit down time on presses. 


Molds cleaned more thor- 
oughly, and left with a 
uniform satin finish, are 
proven to give a superior 
final product. 

These are just a few of the 
Mark II Dry Honer’s advan- 
tages. There are others. 
Get the full story by writ- 
ing today for complete 
specifications literature — 
to: 


VACU-BLAST Company,in«. 
BELMONT, CALIFORNIA ABILENE, KANSAS 
SSS eS ee eee 





THIS HANDY 
COUPON 
WILL BRING 
COMPLETE 
DETAILS BY - 


RETURN MAIL! [ieee — 
W 160 


COMPANY NAME 





MAIL ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 


SEND TO PERSONAL ATTENTION 
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Stewart Bolling motor/generator set (left) and extruder 


New Stewart Bolling Rubber Extruder 


Stewart Bolling & Co., Inc., Cleveland, O., is now offering 
a 22-inch extruder for rubber which has some of the same 
features as the company’s plastics extruder. In particular, the 
reduction unit is common to both machines. It consists of a 
right-angle gear set with 15:1 ratio having 31 h.p., in AGMA 
Class 1, with 900 r.p.m. input. A Timken thrust device is in- 
tegrally mounted in the gear spider, with bearing thrust capacity 
of 87,000 pounds. All gearing is adequately housed in a cast-iron 
casing. Nominal capacity up to 200 pounds per hour and a 
screw speed up to 60 r.p.m. are specified. 

The motor/generator set (see cut, Jeft) is the same for both 
machines. A d.c. motor with a variable-speed range of 8:1 is 
the most widely used type of drive for this size of extruder. 
Other types of variable-speed drive motors are offered at less 
cost. The set is housed in a filtered air metal cabinet. 

The worm is chrome-plated, hardened alloy steel, with the 
circulating passage drilled. The effective screw length is 15% 
inches. The barrel cartridge is cast-steel with spiral circulating 
passages, the latter fitted with a centrifugally cast X-alloy liner. 
Barrel assembly includes die head and breaker. 

More detailed information is available from the company. 


New G-E Kinatrol Speed Drives 


A new line of eddy-current coupling adjustable-speed drives. 
available in ratings from 3 through 100 horsepower, has been 
announced by General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The new 
line, designated Kinatrol, is being offered as a complete packaged 
drive including the drive unit, control enclosure, and operator’s 
control station. A wide variety of control functions, such as jog, 
thread. or brake. is available as modifications. The drive is con- 
trolled from the operator’s station which includes push-buttons 
and a speed setting dial. 

Indicated applications of the speed drives for the rubber and 
plastics industries are tubers, calenders, extruders, take-ups, and 
capstans and for single-motor and multi-motor conveyors and 
large crane hoists in the materials handling field. 

The drive unit consists of an integrally mounted induction 
motor and eddy-current coupling. The input member of the 
coupling is driven by the induction motor at constant speed. The 
speed of the output shaft is adjustable over a wide range by con- 
trolling the excitation of the coupling field coil. 
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WHEREVER RUBBER AND PLASTICS _ 
ARE USED THERE IS A MUEHLSTE/N 


OFFICE OR AGENT NEARBY TO BETTER 
SERVE YOU ... 


Oslo Stockholm 
Copenhagen Goteborg 
Helsingfors am Malmo 
Amsterdam Om Baiwerp 
London * Hamburg 


Paris Milan bas 


Lisbon @ 0 


Jersey City - ‘ m Beirut 
Tangier WX Tel Aviv m 


Alexandria \“ 
Mexico, DF. : N 


@/ Buenos Aires 


Melbourne 
* * REGIONAL OFFICES 
@ PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES 


@ FOREIGN AGENTS 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


“ MUEHLSTEIN «= 


60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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ner PRECISION MOLDING 
cd NO PROBLEM 
with the neu and improved 


| PRESS 


Maximum 
Output 

Minimum 
Cost 
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New "Peatunes--Preeision Results 


The new and improved Holmes Hydraulic Press re- 
tains all the features of its famous predecessors... 





PLUS...many outstanding improvements. These put it 
in a class by itself--for all kinds of general purpose 
work...and...special production where close tolerance 
is required. Low in price. Practically no maintenance. 
Will quickly pay for itself in any processing plant. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regard- 
less of your perticular a With 52 years 


know-how specializing hinery and molds for 
the rubber industry--Holmes can help you solve 
your problems, too, just as they have for so many 


others. No obligation, of course. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER...TODAY 
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Cutaway of G-E's Kinatrol Drive 


Standard drive units include an integrally mounted Tri/Clad 
induction motor, a stationary-field eddy-current coupling, and an 
internal permanent-magnet a.c. tachometer generator. Field ex- 
citation is supplied by an exciter-regulator for speed regulation. 

Drive unit modifications such as integrally mounted gears, 
eddy-current brakes, and friction brakes are readily available. 
Dripproof enclosure can be supplied to give added protection 
against unusually dirty, gritty, or moisture-laden atmospheres. 

Control enclosure for packaged drive includes exciter-regulator 
(electronic or amplistat) for coupling control and may also in- 
clude a.c. motor starter and short circuit protection. Wiring is 
front-of-board for easy accessibility and enclosure mounting 
versatility. 

All small resistors, capacitors, and rectifier diodes in the exciter- 
regulator are mounted on a plug-in component board, replace- 
able in minutes. Replaced board can be repaired by the user. 
Ample space is provided in the enclosure for addition of wide 
range of control modifications. 

More detailed information is available from the company. 


Dead-Weight Motorized Micrometer 


More precise thickness 
measurements of sheet ma- 
terials is now made possi- 
ble by a further refinement 
to the manual dead-weight 
micrometers produced by 
Testing Machines, Inc., 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Until 
now there had been the 
problem of a spring-oper- 
ated instrument changing 
its measuring pressure. The 
measuring pressure’ of 
screw-type micrometers is 
generally not known. With 
a hand-operated  dead- 
weight dial micrometer the 
pressure is unchanging, but 
the operator can affect the 
reading by his method of 
applying the dead-weight 
load. The new TMI motor- 
ized dead-weight precision 
eliminates these variables, 
reports the company. 

This new instrument is not hand operated, and the readings 
are most reproducible and will correlate from operator to 
operator and from plant to plant, it is claimed. It assures that 
the dead-weight measuring load is always applied in the same way 
and with exactly the same psi. pressure. 

(Continued on page 482) 





TMI dead-weight micrometer 
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TY-PLY “BN” 


For bonding nitrile rubbers 


TY-PLY “UP-RC” 


Two-coat adhesive system 
for bonding natural rubber 
and SBR compounds 


TY-PLY “UP-BC” 


Two-coat adhesive system 
for bonding butyl rubbers 


TY-PLY ‘‘S” 
For bonding Neoprenes 


TY-PLY “Q” or “3640” 


The single-coat system for 
bonding natural and SBR 
compounds 


Clean the metal surface by degreasing; then sandblast, 
pickle, or buff. 


2] Wipe the rubber surface with a suitable solvent. 


3) Stir MARBON TY-PLY, using whichever type fits your 
particular application. 


4) Apply an even coat of TY-PLY to the cleaned metal 
surface. Allow to dry. 


5) Assemble and cure. 


Easy-to-use, low cost TY-PLY—the recognized leader in 
the rubber-to-metal adhesive field—is the real solution to 
your bonding problems. Your best buy from every point is 
one of the TY-PLY adhesives, for use with natural and 
synthetic base rubbers and neoprene. 


Write today for complete information. 


vvision BORG-WARNER 
WEST VIRGINIA 


MARBON CHEMICAL 
WASHINGTON 
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CARTER BELL PRODUCTS 
(3 ACO 3) 






VU, ae 
VEGETABLE 
OILS 


rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vu'canized Vegetable Oils 
can bc used in production 
of Rubbcr Goods. — 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product. 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Trenton, Denver, 
Albertville, (Ala.), Greenville, ($.C.) 
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Epolene LVE, HDE, HD 


Development of three new low molecular weight polyethylene 
resins designed for uses in rubber, coatings, polishes, textile fin- 
ishes. and in plastic molding and extruson compounds has been 
announced by Eastman Chemical Products. Inc.. Kingsport, Tenn. 
The new resins. designated Epolene LVE (low viscosity, emul- 
sifiable), HDE (high density. emulsifiable). and HD (high 
density), are designed to complete the line of Epolene com- 
pounds (types FE. C. N. and LV). The expanded family of seven 
resins now offers low molecular weight polyethylene users a wide 
range of molecular weights (1500-7000), densities (0.902. to 
0.956), and viscosities. 

Eastman foresees rapid industrial acceptance of the new resins 
in improving injection molding operations of polyethylene, as 
an additive to rubber to serve as a calender and mold release 
agent, as a lubricant in extrusion operations, in textile soften- 
ers and sizing agents, as a paraffin modifier, in emulsion-type 
paper coatings, and in synthetic waxes. 

Some typical properties of the new Epolene resins are reported 
as follows: 


Compound—Epolene 


Property LVE HDE HD 
Emulsifiable . yes yes no 
Density 0.939 0.956 0.938 
Approx. molecular wt....... oe 1500 1500 1500 
Brookfield Viscosity, cp. 

1603... 2 170 160 150 

Or. 250 265 220 

120°C. 400 455 340 
Penetration hardness, tenths of mm., 

100 gm/5 sec. @ 77° F....... 5 i 0.5 


Epolene LVE has good anti-slip properties and rebuffability 
when used in floor polish formulations. It is also useful as a 
softening agent in conjunction with resins used to treat wash- 
and-wear fabrics, as a sizing agent for textiles, in emulsion paper 
coatings, and as a paraffin modifier. Epolene HDE deposits an 
extremely hard film when used in self-polishing floor polish 
formulations. HD type has potential usage in printing ink 
applications. 

Additional information on these resins is available from the 
company. 


Oakite Cleaning Solutions 


Oakite Products. Inc.. New York, N. Y., has announced the 
availability of a numter of cleaning compounds to be used in 
ultrasonic cleaning processes. Typically, ultrasonic cleaning is 
used mainly in the cleaning of critically exact parts. The kind of 
soil it can remove depends on the nature of the cleaning solution 
and covers the whole range of contaminants: oil, grease, smut. 
buffing compounds, lint, scale, cutting oil, abrasives, etc. It can 
also be used for descaling and for stripping organic finishes and 
light rust. The cleaning solution for optimum results is also 
determined by the type of surface to be cleaned: steel. aluminum. 
glass, rubber, plastic, etc. 

The purpose of ultrasonic cleaning is to step up the efficiency 
of the cleaning solution in removing soil by wetting out, emulsi- 
fying. dissolving, dispersing, or chelating the unwanted material 
To get the full benefits of this type of cleaning requires the care 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Release With Real Ease 





Sticky Products Won’t Stick To 
Paper with a Syl-off Coating! 


Unloading sticky gums. stocks and compounds from shipping containers. 
storage wrappings and interleaving is no fun when it’s a tug of war—it’s 
a costly chore. Manufacturers lose production time and lose money on 
material left sticking to the wrapper . . . and operators lose their temper. 


Now you can be rid of this profit-eating problem. The solution is Syl-off* 
paper coatings developed by Dow Corning. These new silicone coatings 
resist sticking better than any other specialty coatings stubborn 
stickers, such as unvulcanized rubber. latices and pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesive masses come clean quickly and easily. 


Job Proved. Here’s an example that’s typical of the effectiveness of these 
Dow Corning coatings. A well-known company offers camelback on cores 
coated with Syl-off. Of all core treatments tested. only Syl-off gave com- 
pletely satisfactory release . . . even after prolonged storage. Retreaders 
can easily remove all the camelback . . . none is left sticking to the core. 
Syl-off coatings are used with similar success on interleaving, multiwall bag 
liners, drums, boxboard and many other types of packaging. 


How can Syl-off help you? If you ship sticky materials, Syl-off coatings 
assure your customers of stick-free. waste-free releases . . . provide an 
important sales advantage. If you receive. handle and process sticky 


* T. M. Dow Corning Corporation 
Your nearest Dow Corning office is the 


number one source for information 
and technical service on silicones. 





ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


January, 1960 





products. you stand to save by specifying 
Syl-off coatings. You slash unloading time. 
shorten production time... and you throw 
away only the package — not a bit of the 
packaged product you've paid for. 


In addition. you'll find Syl-off coatings have 
excellent water and moisture resistance; 
wont migrate. transfer or contaminate. 
They often last as long as the paper itself, 
and their light weight frequently means 
lower costs when shipping coated paper. 





For more information about Syl-off paper 
coatings and a complete list of approved 
sources of paper and paperboard made 
with Syl-off coatings contact any Dow 
Corning branch office or write Dept. 9101. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION . . . DECREASE COSTS 
WITH 


NEW HIGH SPEED 


Cutting and Stacking Units 





These highly efficient machines are furnished sepa- 
rately or as a complete self-contained unit for auto- 
matic cutting and stacking of materials from ex- 
truders, mills, calenders, and other processing lines. 
The Alfa Rotary Cutter is complete with a variable 
drive for automatic synchronization to the material 
speed, and length of cut can be easily and infinitely 
adjusted within the given range. Alfa Stackers are 
available with single or double stacking units. The 
accommodate a wide variety of materials and sta ck 
on lowering skids that are easily handled by fork 
truck. 





CUTTING and STACKING 
FEATURES . 


e Blades easily adjusted to 
micrometer exactness 


e Cuts and stacks at speeds up 
to and exceeding 100 /ft. min. 


e Handles material widths from 
24" to 50" 
e Cuts lengths from 24" to 60" 


e Stack per skid 40" high, max. 
skid load 4000+ 


SP DONE 
MACHINE CO. INC. 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. PHONE: VOlunteer 6-3394 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 140 SOUTH CLARK ST. PHONE: CEntral 6-6526 
Representative for Alfa Machine Co. 
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BE Materials 


ful selection of the proper detergent solution. Oakite has de- 
veloped a variety of specialized cleaning compounds, some of 
which follow: Oakite 105—developed expressly for ultrasonic 
removal of buffing compounds; Oakite 164—specially suited to 
ultrasonic cleaning of aluminum; Oakite 24—heavy-duty cleaning 
solution for oily soils; Oakite 33—acidic-detergent scale remover; 
Oakite Rustripper—for removal of heat scale, rust, smut from 
steel, and stripping organic finishes; Oakite Saturol—solvent 
solution for removing burned-on carbon. 

Service Bulletin No. 16A, “How To Get the Most out of 
Ultrasonic Cleaning,” is available from the Manufacturer, Oak- 
ite Products, Inc. 














New K-1347, K-1357 Silicone Rubbers 


Silicones division, Union Carbide Corp.. New York. N. Y., is 
now offering two new types of low shrink silicone rubber stock 
for cable and wire insulation. The first is “Union Carbide” 
K-1347 Silicone Rubber Compound, a premium-grade material 
with superior physical and electrical properties for high-quality 
wire and cable insulation, under conditions of exposure to ex- 
treme hot and cold temperatures. It can be continuously vulcan- 
ized at the wire factory on conventional equipment, with either 
steam or hot air. It is supplied in sheet form in 25- and 50- 
pound cartons. 

The second new material is “Union Carbide” K-1357 Silicone 
Rubber Compound, which is available in coiled strips for direct 
feed to the extruder. It can be cured in either steam or hot air in 
the wire manufacturing process. K-1357 is said to give excellent 
electrical and physical properties at moderate cost, in addition 
to affording savings in the fabrication process. 

Both compounds are white in color, and can be easily colored 
to desired shades. 

Some typical physical properties of K-1347 molded slabs 
(cured with 1.9 pph 2.4 dichlorobenzoyl peroxide paste—40.0%) 
are reported as follows. 


Mold Cured Postcured Postcured 


15 Min. @ 24hr. @ '15 Days @' 
Property 250° F. 480° F. 410° F. 
TMGBRNE SBT eo :icis arctel oe aie eave 1,400 1,200 1,000 
Blongation; 9%. iss scc. ses 400 200 160 


Hardness, Shore A......... 56 75 80 


Die, tear, VD: /ANs..6.0 6645 200 100 — 
Brittle point, °F ...6.6...: —100 —100 —100 
Specific gravity........... 1.20 _ = 


A technical bulletin giving more detailed information on K- 
1347 is available from the company. 


Motorized Micrometer 
(Continued from page 478) 


Measuring anvils are lapped flat stainless steel, with the lower 
anvil adjustable with three lock screws to obtain exact parallelism 
of the measuring surfaces. The cam which lowers the dead-weight 
measuring load loses contact with the load during the dwell 
period when the measurement is being noted. Thus only the dead 
weight exerts pressure on the sheet. The operator has two hands 
free to handle the sheet and write down the readings. Cycling 
time for each measurement is five seconds, but other speeds can 
be furnished. 

When many measurements are to be made, a considerable 
saving in time is possible with less operator fatigue and less 
chance for error. Measurement of compressible sheet materials 
such as plastics, paper, and paperboard can now be made with 
confidence that the results are accurate and that the data com- 
piled will be of value in the future. 

A complete brochure covering screw type, spring type, and 
dead-weight micrometers in both manual and motorized models 
may be had from Testing Machines, Inc. 
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Strong 


Restraining Influences... 


Roebling Hose Wire, Hose Reinforcing 
Wire and Hose Wrapping Wire bear the 
stamp of Roebling’s strict attention 





a 
a 


a or ote LT 


“PPR ge Tae. 


ya 


to constant uniformity. As with all For further information on these and 


Roebling wire products, each is Wholly — other Roebling quality products, write 
Roebling-made and Roebling-con- or call Roebling’s, Wire and Cold 
trolled, from open hearth to packaging. — Rolled Steel Products Division, Trenton 
Tensile strength and forming qualities, 2, New Jersey. 

finish and gage are of an excellence 
that proves itself in use. 


Resistance to internal and external 
ROE BLING 
8 ho P » Principol! Cities 


pressures and wear are what you look 
for in hose wires and what you pay for. A. Roeblina’s § icon 
With Roebling, you ver them The C lo F 1 Iron Corporation 











In Foam Rubber... 
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UTADIENE & CHEMICAL 
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529 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 
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CLOSE TOLERANCES 
REQUIRE ROYLE 
“CONSTANT PRESSURE” 
ROLLER FEED HOPPERS 


With a ROYLE ‘‘Constant Pressure”’ Roller 
Feed Hopper, mechanical rubber goods and 
insulated wire can be produced to extremely 
close tolerances. 


There are many advantages to using a 
“Constant Pressure’ Roller Feed Hopper: 


Closer Diameter Control 
Improved Product Density 


Increased Production through 
High Speed and Less Waste 


Labor Saving 
Royle ‘‘Constant Pressure” Roller Feed Hoppers 
are Suitable for all sizes of extruders. 


As they have since 1880, Royle is first 
in Extruder development. 


Use this coupon for full information about the 
NEW Royle ‘‘Constant Pressure’ Roller Feed 
Hopper. 


SSCCSOECSSHSSSSSSHSSSHSSHSESHESESEHESESEOSESEEEEESEESEEESE 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Pioneered the Continuous Extrusion Process in 1880 


Home Office, V. M. Hovey, J. W. VanRiper, SHerwood 2-8262. 
Akron, Ohio, J. C. Clinefelter Co., BLackstone 3-9222. Downey, 
Cal., H. M. Royal, Inc., TOpaz 1-0371. London, England, James 
Day (Machinery) Ltd., Hyde Park 2430-0456. Tokyo, Japan, 
Okura Trading Company, Ltd., (56) 2130-2149, 


January, 1960 


No. 1 Royle Extruder 
for Rubber with 
Roller Feed Hopper. 





Paterson, N. J. 


John Royle & Sons, 8 Essex Street, Paterson 3, New Jersey 


Please, send me full information about your “Constant 
Pressure” Roller Feed Hoppers. Without obligation 
to me. 

















Name Title 
Company 

Street 

City Zone State 
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aa New steam-whipped Gentro-Jet black masterbatch 
minimizes the use of free black in your plant. This means 
cleaner in-plant operation... lower maintenance 
cost... higher profit and increased employee morale. 
For complete information on the amazing qualities 


of Gentro-Jet... write or call today! 





GENTRO-JET BLACKMASTERS OFFER: 
Improved tread life in tires e Cuwnieal Lhivinirn 


Faster processing e Savings in GENERAL 


shipping, storage and handling 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Chemical Division -Akron, Ohio 


Chemica/s for the rubber, paint. paper, textile. plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubder 
GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch © GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices * GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
latex © GENTHANE po/yurethane e/astomer * ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic /atices © VYGEN PVC resins 
and compounds ¢ KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch * KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 








Add the pinch of permanence 


that softens... then hardens for keeps 


For rubber products that stay soft while you’re mixing, 
and harden permanently when you mold them, use Durez 
phenolic resins. 

Under the heat of mixing, the resin melts to give you 
an easy-working stock in which fillers disperse rapidly 
and evenly. 

In the mold, the resin builds hardness and stiffness 
into the material—to stay. 

Only 5 to 10 parts of resin per 100 of rubber will 
develop a Shore A hardness of 90-100 in an SBR shoe- 
sole compound with normal loading. Increase the resin 
to 20 parts, with some nitrile as a common flux—and 
you get still greater hardness and boardiness, a rise in 
abrasion resistance, a drop in distortion under heat. 
Tensile strength stays up where you like to see it. 
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Temperatures as high as 250°F cannot take these 
properties away. You get more durability with Durez 
resins than with other types of resins. 

See for yourself what a pinch of permanence can do for 
your hard-rubber products—SBR or nitrile, natural or 
neoprene—and for solvent-type adhesives, too. To get 
more information, write today for the illustrated bulletin 
“Durez Resins in the Rubber Industry.” It’s free. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 


201 WALCK ROAD, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. E 
HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RUBBER WORLD 
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... light color, low viscosity 





Here is still another important new 
product of Shell synthetic rubber re- 
search —time-and-cost saving S-1509 
for closed or open cell sponge. Suggest- 
ed applications: closed cell shoe soles; 
open cell rug underlay and automotive 
sponge. 


Read the following list of advantages— 
and you will understand how new S-1509 
can save you both time and money— 


Light Color—Non-staining and non-dis- 
coloring S-1509 is excellent for white stocks 
not only because of its own inherent light 


color but also because it eliminates dis- 
coloring peptizing agents. 

Low Viscosity—S-1509 has a viscosity 
range of 30-38; it needs no breakdown and 
comes to you ready for immediate process- 
ing in sponge applications. 

No Excessive Tack—S-1509 reduces the 
tendency of compounds to stick on the 
mill roll or mold surface. 

Outstanding Physical Properties— Prop- 
erties of S-1509 stocks closely compare 
with those of plasticized high Mooney 
counterparts such as S-1502 compounds. 

Superior Mold Flow—Stocks made with 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER DIVISION 


P.O. BOX 216, TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 


50 WEST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


January, 1960 


¢ 1296 UNION COMMERCE BLDG., CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


S-1509 provide sharp design transfer from 
the most intricate mold to the finished 
product. 

Low Water Absorption — Because S-1509 
is coagulated with alum, it is reeommended 
for applications which require low water 
absorption. 

S-1509 may be used to advantage in 
other products than sponge: wherever a 
combination of theabove features is desired. 

Write or phone today for more detailed 
information on S-1509 or Shell’s complete 
line of general purpose rubber polymers. 
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@ Now, you can use this new process to produce 
BETTER Reclaimed Rubber FASTER and at 
LOWER COST! 


RECLAIMATOR reclaims have more usable rubber 
hydrocarbon and are more completely devulcanized 
than conventional reclaims. They are softer, break 
down faster and disperse more quickly into the rubber 
base of a compound. Rubber reclaimed by this method 
remains plastic and does not age as much, or as 
rapidly, as old fashioned reclaims. These and many 
more advantages add up to a higher quality, lower 
cost rubber for both producer and user. 

To learn how you can make BIGGER PROFITS with 
the RECLAIMATOR, simply write us a letter. Our 
75 years of experience in the field are at your 
disposal. 


Write for this FREE BOOK 


Send for Reclaimator Book 


21. Explains in great detail 
how RECLAIMATOR reclaims 
can benefit you in your 
industrial needs. 












RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 


a OFam -1 ©) GK Lob) BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 
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Parco Paragon Mat 


New Pawling Paragon Mat 


A new mat designed for maximum safety and easy mainte- 
nance has been introduced by Pawling Rubber Corp., Pawling, 
N. Y. Since the new mat is constructed without holes, spiked 
heels are safe on its surface. The Paragon mat, which can be 
reversed, contains flexible wiping blades that trap dirt efficiently, 
it is reported. 

Made of poly(vinyl chloride) compounds, the mat is said to 
have long life and color stability. The entrance mat features 
four-by-four-inch link sections which permit unusual checker- 
board or solid color designs. It may also be rolled easily. Steel 
for reinforced nosings eliminates corner curling and protects the 
mat when it is being handled. Brass or stainless-steel wires are 
available on order. 

The Paragon Mat is available in the following colors—black, 
white, terra cotta, blue, dark green, light green, red, grey, yellow, 
and orange. The new mat is designed for use in homes, motels, 
hotels, restaurants, office buildings, schools, department stores, 
and other areas. 


New Redesigned Seiberling Tires 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., preparing for the increased 
demands on tires created by high speeds and more inter-cit) 
driving, has introduced new models of its premium and first-line 
passenger tires. 

In a new program to bring out redesigned tires in all lines, 
the company has a new premium-level Safety tire, a restyled 
Super Service tire, and new sizes in both models. Both tires are 
available either in nylon or Tyrex and both feature a tread com- 
pounded of “Carbojet” high-dispersion black rubber. 

The premium-level Safety tire has a wider and deeper tread 
in comparable sizes than any previous Seiberling model which 
should result in substantial improvements in tread wear. All 
models of the Safety tire feature a new six-rib tread design 
providing better non-skid qualities and quieter running than pre- 
vious designs, reports the company. The tire has been restyled. 
but it still features the Seiberling company’s exclusive heat vents, 
which are small holes in the shoulder area that disperse flex- 
ing heat. 

The Super Service tire, at the original-equipment price level. 
also has new tread and shoulder designs, and an expanded size 
range. It features a deep seven-rib tread and plain sidewall de- 
sign. This tire is available for the first time in almost all varia- 
tions: nylon and rayon, tubeless and tube-type, and black-and- 
white sidewalls. It also is now being produced in small-tire sizes 
for the new American compact cars. 
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= need better protection 
for rubber goods? 
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IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR THE BEST “SINGLE PACKAGE” 
OF PROTECTION FOR RUBBER GOODS - - SPECIFY OZONO! 


To protect rubber goods against weather and flex cracking, a 
unique anti-ozonant, anti-oxidant and anti-suncheck agent, OZONO 
is now being offered to the rubber industry. 


Manufactured by a new special process, OZONO affords better 
ozone, oxygen and sun cracking protection than mixtures of com- 
mercial anti-ozonants and waxes used separately. Tests show that 
an equal degree of protection is obtained at OZONO concentrations 
at appreciably smaller costs than with the amounts of commercial 
agents normally used. 


Showing excellent protective value against heat, oxygen, fatigue 
flexing, copper deterioration and ozone cracking, OZONO is made 
in a form which simplifies its incorporation into rubber stock in an 
internal mixer or on a mill. 


Recommended for use on such stock as tire 
carcass, inner tubes, footwear, molded heels 
or soles, sundries, sponge, automotive rub- 
ber, wire insulation, tubing, and all rubber 
goods exposed to the elements. 


OZONO .-. - - another triumph from Beacon Research 


An experimental sample is yours by request 
on company letterhead - - write to 


BEACON Chemical Industries, Inc. 


33 RICHDALE AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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From the 4th Report of Attorney General on 
competition in the Synthetic Rubber Industry. 
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Since MAY, 1955... 


1. Our capacity has increased from 49,000 long tons to 95,000 






long tons per year. In 1960 our capacity will be 125,000 long 
tons per year — an increase of 155°%/o. 


2. Our share of the domestic S.B.R. market has increased 


from 5.6°/o0 to 7.9°/o of the total — an increase of 41°/o. 





3. Our sales position in the rubber industry has advanced 


from 7th to sth place. 


—— SALES OFFICES: HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT + ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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From the 4th Report of Attorney General on 





competition in the Synthetic Rubber Industry. 
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For your part in making this possible, we 
express our sincerest thanks and appreciation! 


Our pledge is to continue: 


S good service, 


@ copolymer @® improved packaging, 


cRco 


RUBBER & CHEMICAL 


ry corPoRATION @® 


uniformity of product, 
superior product quality, 


and accelerated Research and Development activity. 


WEIL RUBBER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Phone Elgin 655 P.O. Box 2591 Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « AKRON, OHIO e« PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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It's your job to make a profit... to help write rubber checks like the 


second one. That’s why we think you might want to know more about 
Di-cup’. Hercules dicumy] peroxide. Di-cup is one of the most versatile 
vulcanizing agents to be developed since sulfur and it may offer both 
processing and cost saving advantages. We'd like to tell you more 

about how Di-cup might meet vour specific requirements. 


Why not write to Hercules for our latest technical bulletins. 


Oxvchemicals Division. Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


GOO Market Street. Wilmington 99, Delaware 


496 RUBBER WORLD 
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“Woul you recomment this Farrel press 


to others for similar uses?” 
A “Not if they were our competitors!” 


That was the response of N. S. Dodge, 
Jr., vice president of the American 
Rubber Manufacturing Company, Oak- 
land, California, when questioned about 
the company’s new 60” x 31’ Farrel 
belt press. 

He continues, ‘““We know from our 
test runs that we can run a sixteenth 
sheet within a three-thousandth toler- 
ance. We have checked deflection across 
the platen and found it within five 
thousandths. 

“We also like the independent 
hydraulic supply which the press has, 
with the fluid recirculated in a self-con- 
tained system. Another feature we like 
is the steel platens which permit the 
introduction of cold water to reduce the 
temperatures of the platens rapidly 
when we wish to increase the number 
of curing cycles.” 


Now in operation 24 hours a day, the 
machine is used to press and cure raw 
belts of any type, especially heavy-duty 
conveyor and elevator belts for mines, 
rock and gravel plants and construction 
projects. 

Send for details of a Farrel belt press 
designed to meet your needs. These 
presses are made in sizes up to 84” x 41’. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., 
Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, Akron, Chicago, 
Ann Arbor (Mich.), Los Angeles, Houston, Atlanta 
European Office: 

Piazza della Republica 32, Milano, Italy 








HERE'S HOW WITCO-CONTINENTAL PROTECTS 


cour CARBON BLACK sou.s: | 


THROUGH 


Quicker, More Dependable Shipments » Unmatched Care in Packaging 


Outstanding Loading and Stacking Techniques + Faster, Cleaner Unloading and Handling 


CARBON BLACKS ...PRODUCED AND HANDLED) \ 


Only Witco-Continental gives carbon blacks such 
kid-glove treatment in packaging and shipping. 
There’s no compromise on quality and no compro- 
mise on service. Facilities are maintained in every 





Valve bags mean better 
unit loading. cleaner 
warehousing. faster and 
easier handling. Witco- 
Continental’s exclusive 
patented valve filling 
machines insure greater 
uniformity of outside bag 
dimensions. 








There’s less chance of 
shipping delay with 
Witco-Continental car- 
bon blacks. We print 
your purchase order 
number. code or pigment 
number. type of black 
and other information. 
on every bag. Result is 
easier inventory. check- 
ing and handling. 


sales office city for ex-warehouse customers. Far 
outstanding service and personalized attention 0 
all your carbon black orders...be sure to specifi 
Witco-ConTINENTAL. 


Improved packing and better palletizing are achieved 
through specially built bag-shaping machines. Yo 
choose the type of bag you want. 
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When carbon blacks leave 
Witco-Continental plants, you 
can be sure they’re in good 
condition. We photograph 
each shipment after loading 
as a check on correct and 
damage-free stacking. These 
photographs, with specially 
designed loading diagrams 
attached, are then sent to you 
as your check on shipping 
conditions. 
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lieved 


If you prefer shipment by hopper car. Witco- 
Continental traffic control system means that 
you can get same-day information on the 
















Special car liners prevent interlocking of bags and protect them from whereabouts of your shipment from your 
each other and from the sides of cars or trailers. Convenient disposable local sales office. There are 113 carefully 
pallets facilitate handling, yet eliminate storage or return costs. maintained hopper cars ready to serve you. 









g° WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
Z CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY or) 


CH) 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago + Boston + Akron « Atlanta + Houston + LosAngeles + San Francisco 
London and Manchester, England 















FLEXIBLE 


Use this superior catalyst 


® for unmatched stability, 
economy, and one-shot 
convenience in the full 
range of rigid, semi-rigid 


and flexible urethane foams. 








Use DABCO with any urethane grade polyol for: 





Rigid Foams—DABCO assures complete catalysis of the 


highly functional polyols used in rigid formulations. This re- : ; 
sults in low K factors, good retention of chlorofluorohydro- — = technical [xe 
carbon and dimensionajJ stability. rpleervepdhean snot 
cial price schedule 
on DABCO. 


Flexible Foams—Manufacturers of flexible foams depend 
on DABCO to assure continuous production of uniform, fast 
curing, stable, and odorless foams. 


C 
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Economy—DABC0O's high activity and unique performance 
results in economy with no sacrifice of optimum foam 
properties. From High Point to The Hague users agree * 
DABCO is the economical key to better foams. 








Fo 
Elastomers and Coatings—DABCO makes possible fast cy 
room temperature cures and improves overall physical si 
properties. 
PROCESS CORPORATION 
*Houdry means progress ... through Catalysis 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 8099 
500 
RUBBER WORLD | ),,, 











seal and hold 


For more information write for Bulletin 
CV-100. Address Dept. RW160, The 
Sinclair-Collins Valve Co., Akron 11, Ohio, 


8099 
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1 VACUUM VALVES 


Pees 


vacuum to within 0.5 in. 


Designed specifically for use in critical vacuum processing 
applications, S-C vacuum valves provide high flow rates. . 
positive sealing . . . maintain uniform vacuum to within 
0.5 in. Hg absolute for an indefinite period. 

Resilient synthetic O-ring seat seals, combined with direct 
metal-to-metal seat stops, assure a positive seal without 
O-ring deterioration, even in severest service. Side-to-side 
contact of the O-ring seals with the seats, plus special stem 
packers, result in leak-free performance and maximum 
service life. 

Suitable for instrument, pilot or manual actuation, S-C 
vacuum Valves are offered in flange or screw-mounted types, 
in sizes from 1 through 3 in. NPT. 

For an economical solution to your vacuum control 
problems, consult your Sinclair-Collins field engineer, the 
Sinclair-Collins or Bellows-Valvair field office nearest you, 
or write direct to The Sinclair-Collins Valve Company, 454 
Morgan Ave., Akron 11, Ohio. 








The SINCLAIR-COLLINS VALVE Co. 
at AKRON, OHIO 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS of IBEC: The Bellows Ca., Akron, Ohio 
» Akron, Ohio + V.D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio _ 









DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL ¥ 
BASIC ECONOMY 
CORPORATION | 

iBEC : 
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STILL AVAILABLE 


VOLUME 2 


MACHINERY 


d 


EQUIPMENT 


a 
for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


Covering 


Secondary Machinery 


and Equipment 


This time and money-saving 
book was compiled by 
Robert G. Seaman, Editor 
of RUBBER WORLD, and 
an Editorial Advisory Board 
of experts in their respective fields 





Contains eleven chapters on the following important subjects: 


1—Weighing & Measuring 7—Fabricating & Finishing 
2—Handling & Storage 8—Decorating & Assembly 
3—Valves & Piping 9—Power Transmission 
4—Pumps, Class., Use 10—Lubrication 

5—Air Handling Equip. 11—Steam Generation & Use 


6—Size Reduction 


Volume 2 supplements the highly successful first volume, by the analysis and use of over 
500 items of secondary machinery and equipment, with 364 illustrations and diagrams; 
700 pages, fully covering each subject, carefully indexed for ready reference, om cloth 
bound for long and frequent use. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE OR WE WILL BILL YOU 
RUBBER WORLD, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BORER sens ae a hearecricnaree nelotnenea Se 

Enclosed find $ Scot caer FOP MW iCNIReNE ODOSINME foes co.cc aoh nase siewea nts dense eae copies of 
“‘Machinery and Equipment for Rubber and Plastics,’’ Volume 2. 

Name spo as aig ecto anar re eo aOR Nae aca eat. Bs 8 Si alten liane CRS naire Samrat atg. Saaedien oars tin Ere gator sincarhs 

Firm .... se sede aed chs Sosa Eaies oust veel thee ae nea meee Sana Hee ene ota ernie eee Be yikes 

Street ... Ee Ee tO nN SG EC ONT cers Te Trem ey eee 

RMN cn crohns uh ned Aon! Ba Pacstledt be Lie ica 1  cakethcs Nea a nate cas ccreenantomaienn hears 


$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.; $16.00 Elsewhere. In N.Y.C. add 3% sales tax 





Money refunded if returned within 10 days—for any reason. 
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Fabric takes to the air 
In giant Aerocap Balloon 


Recently developed by the Mechanical Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, a huge balloon made of impregnated fabric 
now provides a practical means for establishing captive 
aerial plattorms for scientific equipment. Designed for 
stability and durability under adverse weather conditions, 
these amazing Aerocaps—the largest of which can lift up 
to 15,000 pounds —have been used in atomic weapons 
testing and in elevating radar antennas. acoustical meas- 
uring devices and other scientific instrumentation. 





The tabric that meets the rugged requirements of this 
revolutionary development is Wellington Sears nylon, one 


of many base fabrics engineered for specific jobs of all 
kinds .. . for laminating. coating and rubberizing. 

Wellington Sears has been supplying fabrics to indus- 
try for more than a century. Why not take advantage of 
this experience tor help in your own fabric applications. 
Write today tor your copy of a free illustrated booklet, 
“Fabrics Plus.” Address Dept. H-1. 


WELLINGTON SEARS @: 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 
For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, Footwear and Other Rubber Products 
Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. + Akron + Atlanta « Boston + Chicago « Dallas « Detroit « Los Angeles « Philadelphia « San Francisco 
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TILES, TILES, 
TILES 


TEXUS SYNPOI 

svnthetic rubber is the 
basic material for small 
floor tiles, large floor 
tiles, every-color-in-the- 
rainbow tiles. 




























HIGHEST 
QUALITY 





Makers of handsome, 
durable rubber tiles . 
and of countless other 
rubber products rely on 
SYNPOL’s high quality 

... the standard of the 
industry. 


LIGHTEST 
COLOR 


SYNPOL Offers some ol 
the lightest colored 
synthetic rubbers in the 
industry, perfect for 
modern-fashioned 
bright, light tiles. 
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LOWEST 
cost 


SYNPOL 8200, a recent 
achievement of TEXUS 
research, makes uniform, 
high-quality rubber tile 
more economical than 
ever before. 












TEXUS , | 





Pace Setter ! 
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Synthetic Rubber ey | 
Technology 














FOR THE BEST IN FLOOR TILE 
CONSIDER THESE THREE SYNPOLS 


DESCRIPTION 


Emulsifier 
Stabilizer 


Coagulant 


Polymer 


Oil 


PROPERTIES 


CHEMICAL 


Volatile Matter % wt. 


Ash % wt. 
Organic Acid % wt. 
Soap % wt. 


Bound Styrene % wt. 


Stabilizer % wt. 


PHYSICAL 


Raw Viscosity, 
ML-4’—212° F. 
Cpd. Viscosity, 
ML-4’—212° F. 
Tensile psi 50’ 
Elongation % 50’ 
= Modulus psi 25’ 
= Modulus psi 50’ 
=Modulus psi 100’ 


1061 
One of the original 
SBRs. This Hot type 
polymer is widely used 
for quality floor tile. 


Fatty Acid 


Non-Staining 
Non-Discoloring 


Salt Acid 


Specifications 


0.50 (Max.) 
1.50 (Max.) 
4.00—6.25 
0.75 (Max.) 
22.5—24.5 
1.25 added 


Specifications 


44-52 


73 (Max.) 
2500 (Min.) 
500 (Min.) 
325-625 
750—1100 
1200—1600 


1502 
This Cold type has 
found broad accept- 
ance because it offers 
higher “physicals” 
than Hot types. 


Mixed Acid 


Non-Staining 
Non-Discoloring 


Salt Acid 


Specifications 


0.75 (Max.) 
1.50 (Max.) 
4.75—7.00 
0.50 (Max.) 
22.5—24.5 
1.25 added 


Specifications 


46-58 


73 (Max.) 
3100 (Min.) 
575 (Min.) 
350-650 
775-1125 
1250-1650 


6200 
A Cold Oil-Extended 
polymer permitting 
new floor tile 
economy with high 
quality. 


Fatty Acid 


Non-Staining 
Non-Discoloring 


Glue Acid 
Polymer—100 pts. 


NAPH—37.5 pts. 


Tentative 
Specifications 


0.75 (Max.) 
0.50 (Max.) 
3.90—5.70 
0.50 (Max.) 
22.5—24.5 
1.25 added 


Typical 
Properties 


56 


52 
2550 
520 
700 
1100 
1350 


Send today for complete technical data and cost-tested 
recipes for SYNPOLs 1061, 1502 and 8200. 


TEXAS-U. S. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, 
Executive Off nd Plants: Po TEXUS Researc 


New York 16, N.Y. - MUrray Hill 9-3322 














Give your braided hose high strength and low growth 


Fortisan-36...a industrial fiber 
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with Celanese FORTISAN-36 rayon 


Braided hose reinforced with strong Celanese ture. This means better quality control during 
FORTISAN-36 gives you a unique combination processing and stepped-up performance of the se 
, ° ° > + mers . ‘ © u 
of low growth and high burst resistance—plus final product. For information on Celanese aa 
the added advantage of reduced weight. FORTISAN-36 and its uses in industry, write to: sing 
FORTISAN-36 rayon varn neither shrinks nor Celanese Fibers Company, a division of Cela- 
stretches under the influence of heat and mois- nese Corporation of America, Charlotte, N. C. Prod 
Celanese* Fortisan 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 180 Madison Ave.. New York 16, N. Y.: 3179 Maple Drive. N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
P. O. Box 1414. Charlotte 1, N. C.; 200 Boylston St.. Chestnut Hill 67, Mass.:; 
15 N. Broadway. Des Plaines. Il].: Western Merchandise Mart. Rm. 478, San Francisco, Cal. 
EXPORT SALES: Amcel Co.. Inc.. and Pan Amcel Co.. Inc.. 180 Madison Ave.. New York 1€, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: Chemcell Fibres Limited, 1600 Dorchester Street West. Montreal. Quebec. 
A 
OLD 
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AVAILABLE IN 

UNLIMITED QUANTITIES 
ON A PROMPT SERVICE — 
PROMPT DELIVERY BASIS 


; : ine 
v ~ “i « A P " 
<3 Ss. : i = tte: 


sate 


Aerial view National Kaolin Products Co. Processing Plant, Aiken, S.C. 


RUBBER MAKERS’ HARD CLAY 


Continuous quality control means these clays will always 


be uniform in color and fineness and will produce the high- 


est reinforcement possible, consistent with ease of proces- 


sing. 


Produced by National Kaolin Products Company, Aiken, S.C. 


—~ V//)j 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DATA TO: ——, é 


a 


i 


— 


(| 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


60 SOUTH SEIBERLING STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO 


ALBERTVILLE, ALA. 2 BOSTON 16, MASS. . CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS , GREENVILLE, S.C. . LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. . TRENTON 9, NJ 
OLD GUNTERSVILLE HWY 661 BOYLSTON ST. 2724 W. LAWRENCE AVE. P.O. BOX 746 1248 WHOLESALE STREET 2595 €. STATE ST 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 





| 


| ca — ae ——— oe Seg een 





TO VISIT OUR NEW OFFICES 








MARKETING HEADQUARTERS 


DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES, TECHNICAL SERVICE, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS AND MARKET RESEARCH 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
410 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
UNITED PRODUCING COMPANY, INC. 
UNITED RUBBER & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1503, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


UNITED CARBON GOMPANY, INC. 
410 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


A Subsidiary of United Carbon Company 
AKRON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
In Canada: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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for nubber, remforeing pigments, think of Hube 
J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 
630 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Wise Owls we ee Z Read Huber Technical Data 
~\ 
’ Ask to be put on our mailing list. 


Physical Properties 
5.165 


Dry Powder 
2:10 


Form 
Specific Gravity _ 


Screen Residue 
(325 mesh)___ _——C 1 9%) Maximum 


Free Moisture (Maximum) __-__—OiS 
Particle Size (millimicrons) ______——s—« 20-30 


Oil Absorption (cc 100g) 130-140 


RUBBER WORLD 

















Sorrow, At 


Food Additives Law Compromise 
Necessary To Avoid Chaos 


MANUFACTURERS of a large number of rub- 
ber products used in the food industry are 
caught on the horns of a dilemma with the rapidly 
approaching deadline of March 6, 1960, when all 
compounds from which these products are made 
must have been approved by the Food & Drug 
Administration. Although many companies have 
been working to obtain such approval for the 
past year, it is understood that they have not been 
able to provide tests and test programs acceptable 
to the FDA. 

This new requirement for these products stems 
from Public Law 85-929 of September, 1958, the 
Food Additives Amendment to the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, which prohibits the use 
in food of additives that “have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety.” A food additive 
defined in its broadest sense by the law includes 
“any substance intended for use in producing, 
manufacturing, packing, processing, preparing, 
treating, packaging, transporting or holding food,” 
thus including rubber belting, hose, and many 
other products employed in the food industry. 

The burden of proof is really on the rubber 
product manufacturer since he must submit the 
formulation of each compound used to the federal 
agency together with the results of a laboratory 
investigation conducted by a qualified independent 
testing organization. These tests must show to the 
satisfaction of the FDA that either (a) no substance 
can be extracted from the rubber compound under 
test conditions simulating food service, or (b) the 
substance or substances extracted from the com- 


January, 1960 


pound under test conditions can be identified and 
determined to be harmless to the health of man 
or beast. 

One cannot quarrel with the principle of the 
Food Additives Law, but it would appear to have 
been demonstrated during the past year or more 
that the requirements and conditions of the law 
have resulted in an impractical and almost im- 
possible situation for the rubber products manu- 
facturer. There were hundreds and even thousands 
of compounds to be tested in many different ways, 
and there was not sufficient time for developing 
and conducting all of these tests. 

A special committee of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association has recently been assembling a list of 
all products made for the food industry and how 
long they have been in use. The RMA has been 
assembling another list of the raw materials used 
in the manufacture of these rubber products. 

Although the Food Additives Law requires all 
rubber compounds in contact with food to be tested 
even though it could be shown that the compound 
had been used for 10 or 20 years without any 
harmful effect, it would seem that some compromise 
should be made in this connection. 

No new products should be approved without 
complete tests, but products of proven performance 
should be granted tentative approval until a more 
practical test program can be devised. 


RY Leama _ 


EDITOR 
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THERMAX, 


Carbons of recognized high quality. 


Day-to-day uniformity in their 
production is the key to wide 


acceptance in the rubber industry. 


Powders - pellets -SBR Masterbatches meet 
individual handling requirements. 


*registered U.S. crademark 
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~ 230 Park Avenue, 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc. New York 17, N. Y 
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Planned Experiments 


In the Rubber Industry’ 


THE use of mathematical statistics and the concepts 
of quality control have been accepted by industry, in 
general, as a valuable tool. Control charts and process 
capability studies have vastly improved many manufac- 
turing situations. 

Many rubber companies have well-established qual- 
ity control programs designed primarily to assure or 
maintain some specific quality level for their produc- 
tion. Only a very few of these companies have investi- 
gated the benefits that can be derived from planned 
experiments conducted by their research and develop- 
ment departments. 


Experimental Methods Compared 


A planned or designed experiment is one in which 
statistical techniques allow for the investigation of two 


By J. A. SIGMANN 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York, N. Y. 


or more variables at one time; while the more familiar 
classical approach is to keep all factors constant except 
the one variable under immediate consideration. 

The planned experiment is so designed that each level 
or variation of any one factor is tested in the presence 
of all combinations of levels of the other factors. Such 
design can be symbolized by squares or rectangles and 
is called factorial design because the number of experi- 
mental combinations required is the product of the 
number of variations of each of the factors. 


Edisonian Experiment 
The classical or Edisonian type of experimental meth- 
od can be demonstrated by a simple example in which 


1Based on a paper presented before the Philadelphia Rub- 
ber Group, Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 25, 1958. 





sity in 1950. 





John A. Sigmann, statistician, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., received his 
B.S. from Ohio University in 1947 and his M.S. from the same univer- 


He joined the R. T. Vanderbilt Co. as a chemist in 1950, worked 
as a production chemist from 1953 until 1957, at which time he 
became a statistician, his present position. 

Mr. Sigmann is a member of the American Chemical Society and 
its Division of Rubber Chemistry and a senior member of the 
American Society for Quality Control. 


The Author 
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Fig. |. An example of factorial design for 
investigating three factors at two levels. 
Items within solid lines apply to Edisonian- 
type experiment; items within both solid 
and dotted lines, to planned experiment 
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Fig. 2. Shore hardness results obtained with 

factorial design outlined in Figure |. Small 

numbers in lower left of blocks are experi- 

ment numbers as shown in the planned 
design of Figure | 
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three variables are to be considered. The first of these is 
time, which is designated by T. T, is used to designate 
the lower level or standard length of time, and T, any 
other length of time considered feasible to the experi- 
menter. The second variable would have two levels, A, 
and A,, which would correspond to a standard amount 
of accelerator and some different amount of the same 
accelerator. It should be noted that rather than con- 
sider two different amounts of the same accelerator, the 
experimenter may choose two different types of ac- 
celerator as his two’ levels. The two levels of the third 
variable, filler for example, would similarly be desig- 
nated X, and X, to indicate the lower and the higher 
level of this material. 

The base or control compound in the Edisonian ap- 
proach to the problem would be designated as T,A,X, 
(see Compound No. 1, Figure 1), which means that it 
contains the lowest level of time, acceleration, and filler. 
The first step in the problem would be to prepare a 
second compound, T,A,X,, (Compound No. 2, Figure 
1) which would be used to give a comparison between 
the two levels of time under consideration. The next 
step would be to prepare another compound, T,A,X, 
(Compound No. 5, Figure 1), to estimate the effect 
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of difference in acceleration. The last variable would 
be handled by the preparation of T,A,X, (Compound 
No. 3, Figure 1), which would be compared with the 
control compound T,A,X, to obtain an estimate of the 
effect of changing from one level of filler to another. 

To make any of the three comparisons, therefore, 
each of the three additional compounds would be paired 
individually with the same control sample. If, by chance, 
the control were in error, each of the conclusions for 
each of the variables would likewise be correspondingly 
in error, and this is a fairly large gamble for an ex- 
perimenter to take. 


Planned Experiment 

In a factorial designed experiment, as shown by the 
blocks enclosed by both the solid and dotted lines of 
Figure 1, each level of one variable is investigated with 
both levels of the other variables. Compound Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 5 enclosed within the solid lines of Figure 1 
correspond to those suggested in the Edisonian-type ex- 
periment. Instead of repeating these as in the classical 
approach, with the planned experiment, Compound 
Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 8 have been added to make a different 
total of eight. All eight of the compounds are used to 
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A comparison is made of the concept of 
planned experiments and the more familiar clas- 
sical or Edisonian approach commonly employed 
to solve research and development problems in 
the rubber and associated industries. 

The planned experiment is so designed that 
generally each level or variation of any one 
factor is tested in the presence of all combina- 
tions of levels of the other factors. The Edisonian 
approach to experimentation keeps all factors 
constant except the one variable under immedi- 
ate consideration and may be wasteful of time 
and effort. 

In an actual case history it is shown how the 





Planned Experiments in the Rubber Industry 


basic procedures aré applied to construct a 
planned experiment in which the principle of 
factorial design is used, and !/, and !/, replication 
of the factorial design is employed to arrive at 
the solution of a problem of rating the dispersi- 
bility of samples of a given powder in rubber. 

It is emphasized that round-table discussions 
attended by all interested parties are a pre- 
requisite for any well-planned experiment, and 
that although there are no universal plans in 
connection with the development of planned 
experiments, there are several universal principles, 
the most important of which is a clear statement 
of the problem. 








estimate the effect of each variable. Some typical hard- 
ness data obtained from this experiment are shown in 
Figure 2. 

In order to calculate an average effect due to chang- 
ing T (time), Compound Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 7 are summed 
and averaged to establish an average T,, value of 48.5, 
which is compared with the average T, value of 51.5 
obtained from Compound Nos. 2, 4, 6, and 8. The A 
(accelerator) effect results from a comparison of the 
average of the hardness values of Compound Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 4, which is 50, with the average of Compound 
Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, which is also 50. The average 
effect due to changing fillers or filler levels, in this in- 
stance X, and X,, is calculated in a like manner; Com- 
pound Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 6, averaging 53, are compared 
with Compound Nos. 3, 4, 7, and 8, which average 47. 

Inspection of the averages is often all that the com- 
pounder needs to do in the way of formal analysis. If 
there is a large difference noted between the two levels 
of variable in question, such as is the case with X, and 
X,, there can be little doubt that variability exists be- 
tween these levels of filler. If, on the other hand, no 
differences are apparent, as shown by A, and A,, it 
can be assumed that the variable in question, in this 
case accelerators or accelerator levels, is, in fact, a 
constant and can be treated as such in subsequent work 
with this particular set of conditions. 

It should be noted that an error of 2 to 3 points in 
the hardness determination for any one compound re- 
sults in less than one point change in any average 
effect, which is not the case when the classical experi- 
mental method is employed. 


Planning of Experiments 


In the planning of any experiment several basic rules 
should be followed. The most important is a clear state- 
ment of the problem, which sounds fairly simple, but is 
really the most critical phase of the operation and is 
often the most difficult. In general, a statement of the 
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problem can be best accomplished by means of round- 
table discussions attended by all of those directly con- 
cerned with it. 

The first step in defining or stating the problem is 
listing all of the known facts concerning it. The second 
step is listing the unknown factors; while the third and 
final step is stating the questions that need to be an- 
swered by the experiment. Once the problem has been 
clearly stated by these three lists, a likely model for the 
experiment becomes apparent. 


Procedure for Planned Experiment 

A typical plan of attack in designing an experiment 
to solve an actual problem is illustrated by the follow- 
ing example. It was required that a laboratory control 
test be developed to determine in advance the dispersi- 
bility of a particular powder in rubber when used in the 
factory under production conditions. Previous test pro- 
cedures were of little value since nearly every batch 
tested on an open mill in the laboratory indicated good 
dispersion characteristics: while the same samples mixed 
in a Banbury indicated poor dispersion. No procedure 
was available, therefore, for providing a clear-cut an- 
swer to the dispersibility of the powder. 

All the known and unknown factors in connection 
with the problem were listed and discussed; then the 
following six were chosen as the most likely contribu- 
tors to possible variation in results: (1) Banbury vs. 
open mill mixing; (2) temperature of mixing: (3) time 
of mixing; (4) batch size: (5) processing aid used; (6) 
rubber (premasticated vs. unbroken). 

After further discussion it was decided that two levels 
of each of the above six factors would be considered. 
The next immediate problem was to establish practical 
limits or levels of operation for each variable. These 
levels were set as wide as possible in order to be certain 
that they were significantly different.*: ‘ 
~ Ww. G. Cochran and G. M. Cox, “Experimental Designs.” 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York (1957). 


°—D. R. Cox, “Planning of Experiments.” John S. Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. (1958). 
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Although the two temperatures selected for the open 
mill mixing were different from those selected for the 
Banbury, they were essentially high and low in each 
case. (See Figure 3.) 

Similarly, two levels of time, long and short, were 
selected for each type of mixing. “Normal” and “1/3 
normal” conditions with the open mill were selected 
for comparison with 8- and 14-minute Banbury mixing 
cycles. Six cuts and six passes were considered “nor- 
mal” blending for the open mill. 

A standard-batch size in the laboratory Banbury was 
taken as 1.050 cc. By increasing and decreasing the 
batch size by 15%, “overload” and “underload” condi- 
tions were established with respect to pressure on the 
batch. When the comparison between Banbury and 
open mill mixing on the basis of “underload” conditions 
was made, it was the smaller-size batch in the Banbury 
that was compared with the larger-size batch on the mill 
since the rolls were set further apart, and less pressure 
was exerted on the batch in the latter case. Conversely, 
“overload” conditions on the mill meant use of the 
smaller-size batch with mill rolls set closer together; 
while the use of the larger-size batch in the Banbury 
provided for “overload” conditions. The “overload” 
and “underload” conditions indicated in Figure 3 are 
therefore based on the pressure exerted on the batch 
in the Banbury or on the mill rather than the physical 
size of the batches. 

The processing aid levels were set at 0% and 4% 
based on the rubber hydrocarbon. The two levels of 
RHC consisted of premasticated and unbroken rubber. 

A '% replicate containing the 16 experiments illus- 
trated in Figure 3 was selected as the first approach to 
the solution of this problem. A replicate may be defined 
as an aliquot portion of the entire experiment. Further 
explanation of replicates and replication may be found 
in any one of the several texts concerned with the de- 
sign of experiments.” 5 

It should be noted that in each series, Banbury and 
open mill mixing, both levels of temperature, time, 
batch size, processing aid, and rubber are distributed 
equally throughout the plan. 

A somewhat arbitrary decision had to be made to 
obtain the necessary data from the experiment. It was 
assumed that relatively “good” and “bad” samples of 
the powder with respect to dispersion characteristics 
could be selected from the results of previous work on 
the problem. Both types of samples of the powder were 
then mixed under the several conditions outlined in 
Figure 3 and, after being paired and coded, received 
one of three visual ratings. These ratings were as fol- 
lows: a success (S) if the “good”-type sample dispersed 
better than the “bad”; a failure (F) if the “bad” type 
dispersed better than the “good”; and no decision (N) 
if both types dispersed equally well. Of the six people 
chosen to assign the ratings, two were completely un- 
familiar with rubber and rubber technology, so that the 
team as such would represent a true cross-section with 
respect to knowledge of the subject, the dispersion of 
powder in rubber. 


~4C_ A. Bennett and N. L. Franklin, “Statistical Analysis in 
Chemistry and the Chemical Industry.” John S. Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. (1954). 
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Collection of Data 


The next phase of the problem concerned the actual 
collection of the data which was done in a random 
manner,‘ that is, the order of mixing, and the evaluation 
of each sample was established by chance alone. A 
table of random numbers was used for this purpose. A 
deck of well-shuffled cards, slips of paper drawn from a 
hat, or any non-uniform method for the selection of 
numbers could also have been used equally well. This 
randomization gave each experiment an equal chance 
of being completed first, second, or last as the case 
may be, thus preventing bias from entering the experi- 
ment because the various steps were made in an orderly 
manner. The subscripts in Figure 3 indicate the order 
in which each set of conditions was used for testing 
both types of samples of the powder. Randomization 
is a simple, but effective way of minimizing the effects 
of chance variation that cannot be controlled and are 
ever present in any experiment. 

After all the samples had been tested, the data were 
assembled into the form of the design. As mentioned 
before, quite often inspection alone is sufficient to give 
adequate answers to the points in question. In this case 
the results of seven out of eight of the experiments were 
successful in the “A” series (Banbury mix); while only 
two out of eight were successful in the “B” series (mill 
mix); therefore, it was decided to confine the balance 
of the work on the problem to Banbury mixes. 

There were insufficient data for further decisions 
from the “A” series alone regarding the remaining five 
variables so that it was necessary to conduct a third or 
“C” series (further Banbury mixes), as shown in Figure 
4 (left). As before, each experiment of the “C” series 
was given one of three ratings; success (S), failure (F), 
or no decision (N). The combined results of both the 
“A” series (values underlined) and the “C” series shown 
in Figure 4 (right) constitute a 12 replicate, that is, one 
half of the possible combinations of Banbury mixes 
were completed. 


Solution to Problem 

A further round-table discussion of the results, as 
summarized in Figure 4 (right), was held. It was decided 
that since the results of the experiments in the upper 
left-hand quadrant of Figure 4 (right) seemed to offer 
the most promise, the set of conditions included by the 
outlined block in Figure 4 (right) would be tried as the 
solution to the problem. These conditions were as fol- 
lows: (1) Banbury mixing; (2) the lower mixing tem- 
perature; (3) the 8-minute cycle; (4) overload batch size; 
(5) 4% processing aid; (6) unbroken rubber. 

This set of conditions did prove to be an adequate 
solution to the problem in that several additional opera- 
tors were readily able to obtain reproducible results 
when other samples of “good” and “bad” types of the 
powder were tested according to these conditions. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A comparison of the concept of planned experiments 
with the more familiar classical or Edisonian approach 
commonly employed in attempts to solve research and 
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development problems indicates that much more infor- 
mation of greater value can be obtained from the same 
or a lesser number of experiments if statistical tech- 
niques are incorporated into experimental designs. 

The Edisonian type of experiment may be wasteful 
of time and effort in that it is based on the investigation 
of only one variable at a time. In contrast, planned 
experiments can be made more economical by con- 
sidering two or more variables at one time. 

In an actual case history it is shown how the basic 
procedures are applied to construct a planned experi- 
ment in which the principle of factorial design is used, 
and % and 12 replication of the factorial design em- 
ployed to arrive at a suitable combination of the best 


levels of six variables involved in the determination of 
a laboratory control test for rating the dispersibility of 
samples of a given powder in rubber. 

Round-table discussions attended by all interested 
parties are a prerequisite for any well-planned experi- 
ment. Once all of the important variables have been 
established, and practical limits have been set for each 
variable, a likely experimental model becomes self- 
evident. Although there are no universal plans in 
connection with the development of planned experi- 
ments, there are several universal principles, the most 
important of which is a clear statement of the problem. 
To be successful, even the best plans need the earnest 
cooperation of all concerned. 


Warn Retreaders on ‘Quickie’ Camelback Tests 


The rapidly expanding retreading industry, in a 
search for consistant quality, is heading for trouble by 
using independent testing laboratories to grade the 
quality of camelback by tensile strength, specific gravity, 
modulus, hardness, and elongation, according to at least 
one of the major camelback suppliers. This type of 
product testing actually threatens to lower quality and 
create unnecessary confusion in the industry, according 
to J. W. Hodgson, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

While these properties of rubber are very important 
in many cases and are widely used in the rubber in- 
dustry, applying them to a special product such as 
camelback that is compounded to give mileage and 
performance will establish meaningless quality level 
specifications. 
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The only way to determine tread rubber quality from 
a mileage standpoint, Hodgson warns, is to put it out 
for comparison tests involving different types of tread 
rubber and actually run in road tests. 

The conclusion reached by Firestone engineers after 
spending millions of dollars in research, development, 
and users’ tests is that quick laboratory findings can 
never replace a comprehensive research program 
planned by men experienced in rubber chemistry. 

The retreader can make tests to determine quality, 
but they must be of the road-test variety. Different 
types of tread rubber should be tried and road tested 
under all conditions. Making the mileage-performance 
test is the only practical test of the quality of tread 
rubber, according to experts who have long since given 
up trying to find a short cut to testing for tire mileage. 
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Direct Molded Footwear—IlI 


Compounding and Processing 


By W. E. KAVENAGH 
J. M. Huber Corp., New York, N.Y. 


EFFICIENT economical operation of the expensive 
direct molded footwear demands much faster curing 
cycles than conventional sole and heel molding. To 
fulfill the necessary compound requirements, the com- 
pounder is faced with a new combination of problems. 

The magnitude of these problems varies with the 
type of equipment involved, that is, whether internal- or 
external-pressure-type molding machine. In either case, 
any given compound must develop the lowest practical 
Mooney plasticity, the fastest, but safe curing cycle, 
and have sufficient built-in retardation which will not 





TABLE 1. COMPOUNDS REPRESENTATIVE OF THOSE 
USED IN INTERNAL-PRESSURE (BLOWN) DIRECT 
MOLDED SHOES 
Compound A Compound B 
Flat bark crepe 100.00 Masticated +3 SS_ 100.00 
Sodium acetate 1.00 Peptizer 1.00 
Peptizer 50 Zinc oxide 4.00 
Zinc oxide 3.00 Whiting 90.00 
Titanium dioxide 20.00 Wood flour 50.00 
Whiting 30.00 Ultramarine blue 20.00 
Antioxidant 1.00 Stearic acid 4.00 
Process oil 12.00 Rosin 8.00 
Rosin 6.00 Antioxidant 1.00 
Stearic acid 1.00 Process oil 20.00 
Sulfur 2.50 Sulfur 3.00 
Celogen AZ* 2.00 MBTS 1.50 
MBTS 1.50 Ethasan+ 25 
MBT 1.25 Porofor BSHt 4.00 
DOTG 65 
Ultramarine blue 30 


English Sponge Slipper 


#3 Smoked sheet 100.00 
High (85%) styrene resin 10.00 
Peptizer 25 
Zinc oxide 5.00 
Stearic atid 10.00 
Antioxidant 1.00 
Titanium dioxide 10.00 
Whiting 30.00 
Clay 30.00 
Process oil 5.00 
Petrolatum 5.00 
Paraffin wax 1.25 
Sodium bicarbonate 10.00 
Porofor BSH pastet 1.00 
Sulfur 2.50 


* Naugatuck Chemical. Naugatuck, Conn. 
* Monsanto Chemical Co., Akron, O. 
+ Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., Leverkusen, West Germany. 


affect the curing cycle adversely, and, very important, 
the end-compound must have the longest possible shelf 
life. 

Internal-pressure compounds are, of necessity. more 
heavily plasticized than those required for external- 
pressure equipment. The internal-pressure compound 
must be sufficiently plasticized to permit gas generated 
by the blowing agent to expand the compound before 
vulcanization really starts. (See Table 1.) 

Blowing agents are divided into two groups: (1) 
sodium bicarbonate, ammonium bicarbonate, and am- 
monium carbonate which generate CO. gas, and 
(2) nitroso and hydrazine compounds which generate 
nitrogen gas during the vulcanizing period. Frequently, 
a combination of the two groups is used in the manu- 
facture of direct molded footwear by the internal- 
pressure method. 

Close plasticity control of the polymers used, of the 
milling, and each of the subsequent operations is of 
paramount importance. The relatively large quantities 
of oils and plasticizers required, together with ade- 
quate peptizing agents, make internal-pressure com- 
pounds difficult to process. 





TABLE 2. TYPICAL GERMAN FORMULAS FOR TYPE OF 
SHOES SHOWN IN FIGURE 17 


Sponge 
Formulas A B Tread Stock 

Peptized smoked Brown crepe 100.00 

sheets 100.00 100.00 Zinc oxide 5.00 
Duranit 10* 20.00 Lithopone 5.00 
Zinc oxide Suprex Clay{ 150.00 

(active) 5.00 5.00 Iron oxide 6.00 
Whiting 60.00 50.00 Stearic oxide 1.00 
Calcium silicate 20.00 - Benzoic acid 3.00 
Stearic acid 1.00 1.00 Vulkacit F§ 1.60 
Mineral oil 5.00 5.00 Sulfur 2.50 
Rosin 1.00 1.00 Ground scrap 30.00 
Antioxidant 80 .80 to 
Red iron oxide 4.00 4.00 50.00 
Ozokerite .80 .80 
Sulfur 2.50 2.50 
MBT 1.60 1.60 
Ethy] Zimatet 40 .40 
Porofor BSH 

paste 4.00 4.00 


* 75% bound styrene, Huls A.G., Huls, Germany. 
+R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
tJ. M. Huber Corp., New York. 


$ Farbenfabriken Bayer. 
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Fig. 16. A cutaway and complete picture of a house 
slipper with a completely blown sole made on an in- 
ternal-pressure direct molded footwear machine 


Because of the low plasticity, liberal use of dusting 
powders and heavily dusted liners is essential in stock 
preparation. 

Whether mixed by open mill or Banbury, several 
breakdowns and remills are required to secure the 
proper plasticity. 

For a completely blown shoe bottom, the thoroughly 
plasticized compound is calendered to a predetermined 
thickness on heavily dusted liners. (See Figure 16.) 
Where the “blown” bottom is reinforced with a longer 
wearing “tread” stock (unblown), the “sponge” or 
blowing compound is calendered on to the uncured, 
or semi-cured “tread” stock. (See Figure 17 and Table 
2) 

The calendered stock for sponge alone or the sponge 
and tread combination is died-out to a closely con- 
trolled size and weight. Close control of both size and 
weight of the blank and stock placement in the mold 
is Most essential to insure an acceptable end-product. 

Compounds for external-pressure machines require 
an even more controlled balance of plasticity, curing 
cycles, and shelf-life. This point is particularly true of 
compounds for high-pressure machines. Since the metal 
last is not heated in high-pressure equipment. vulcan- 
izing temperatures are transmitted from the mold base 
and side rings only; whereas heated lasts in low-pres- 
sure equipment transmit vulcanizing temperature from 
the last as well as from the mold base and side rings. 
Consequently, low-pressure compounds are not so 
“hot” or so difficult to process as high-pressure com- 
pounds. 

In open-mill mixing it is a general practice to 
prepeptize the elastomers, followed by a rest period, 
and possibly by an extra remill. This same procedure 
is also followed to a certain extent in Banbury mixing. 
On the other hand, in some plants where scheduling 
or lack of storage space requires reasonably prompt 
use of mixed stock, more dependence is placed on 
post-peptizing. plus the use of adequate amounts of oils 
and plasticizers to secure the desired Mooney plas- 
ticity. Refining these mixes has been also helpful in at- 
taining the required Mooney plasticity. This method 
of procedure provides lower milling costs, compared 
to use of masterbatching and non-productive mixes, 
with rest and remill periods. 

In the last analysis, plasticity and accelerator bal- 
ance must be such as to permit the compound to flow 
readily, when molding pressure is applied, with an 
accelerator ratio which insures a rapid, flat cure. Equal- 
ly, Or more important, the compound must have a 
long shelf-life of at least three or four weeks or even 
longer, which is especially important when died-out 
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Fig. 17. A women's casual shoe (at right, with cutaway 

at left) made on internal-pressure direct molding ma- 

chine. Sole has solid tread portion with blown portion 
filling internal section of sole above it 


blanks are shipped from a rubber mixing plant to a 
separate shoe manufacturing plant. Further assurance 
of adequate shelf-life is obtained when died-out blanks 





TABLE 3. TYPICAL PRODUCTION FORMULAS FOR LOW 
EXTERNAL-PRESSURE MACHINE USE 


Compound 1 Compound 2 


Flat bark crepe 50.00 Smoked sheets 66.00 
SBR 1502 50.00 SBR 1502 34.00 
Endor* 1.00 Accelerator 552* 63 
Zinc oxide 3.00 MBTS ) By 
Zeolex 237 50.00 Guanta!‘ 1.2 
Red iron oxide 3.00 Zinc oxide 7.60 
SRF carbon black 1.00 Titanium dioxide 27.00 
Carbowax 6000f 1.50 Whiting 54.00 
Stearic acid 1.00 Zeolex 23 13.50 
Antioxidant 1.00 Suprex Clay 54.00 
Retarder 1.50 Ultramarine blue 30 
Coumarone resin 15.00 Solka Floc BW-40 10.80 
Process oil 20.00 Retarder 13 
Sulfur 2.75 Antioxidant 75 
MBTS 1.00 Carbowax 4000 16 
DOTG 1.50 Staybelite resin ** 5.40 
Monex$§ 60 Process oil 17.30 
Sodium acetate 5.00 Sulfur 2.47 
Compound 3 

SBR 1502 70.00 

Flat bark crepe 30.00 

Velsicol #3077 12.00 

Suprex Clay 60.00 

Zeolex 23 40.00 


Zinc oxide 

Stearic acid 
Micro-crystalline wax 
Antioxidant 


—- Pee ro UL oO 
un 


Yellow oxide 50 
Red iron oxide 20 
EPC carbon black 15 
Amaxtftf 1.50 
Methy! Tuadst{ 50 
Methy!1 Zimateti 50 
Triethanolamine 1.50 
Reogen{ft 2.00 
Process oil 8.00 
Sulfur 2 50 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 
* J. M. Huber Corp 
Union Carbide Corp., New York. 
§ Naugatuck Chemical. 
© Monsanto. 
Brown Co., New York 
*C. P. Hall Co., Akron 
++ Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
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Fig. 18. Direct molded men's casual with cloth upper 
made on low external-pressure machine 


are shipped in refrigerated trucks, or cold storage 
rooms are provided in the rubber plants and shoe 
factories. 

Table 3 shows typical actual production formulas. 
All cure approximately four minutes using a 12 iron 
(14-inch) sole with heated last, side rings, and base 
mold at temperatures from 300 to 320° F. All com- 
pounds are good flowing, low Mooney stocks (20/25 
M/L 212° F.) with Mooney scorch (MS/250° F.) 
times of 22 to 5 minutes for a 3 to 5 point rise. 
Figure 18 shows typical footwear with sole made with 
the type of compounds in Table 3. 

Table 4 gives an indication of typical high external- 
pressure compounds. These compounds may be modi- 
fied for use in work shoes with cork soles. The SBR 
1502 and crepe based formula will cure in 12 minutes 
at 320° F. under normal handling, or in eight minutes 
at 320° F. if the compound blank is preheated by 
radiant heat. The compound using SBR 1057 and SBR 
1778 will also cure in 12 minutes at 320° F. 

Two compounds representative of basic types being 
used in Germany for transparent-type soles in high 
external-pressure direct molded footwear are shown 
in Table 5. These compounds are reported to cure in 





TABLE 4. COMPOUNDS USED FOR WORK SHOES MADE 
BY DIRECT MOLDED PROCESS 


Compound A Compound B 

SBR 1502 50.00 SBR 1057 30.00 
Flat bark crepe 50.00 SBR 177 55.00 
Sodium acetate .50 Flat bark crepe 30.00 
Endor 1.00 Pliolite Resin* 25.00 
Zinc oxide 3.00 RPA #3 conc.t 2.00 
Zeolex 23 50.00 Pepton 65t 2.00 
Suprex Clay 25.00 Zinc oxide 5.00 
Red iron oxide 3.00 Zeolex 23 30.00 
SRF carbon black 1.00 Hi-Sil 233§ 17.50 
Stearic acid 2.00 Whiting 25.00 
Carbowax 6000 1.50 Magnesium oxide 10.00 
Antioxidant 1.00 Red iron oxide 4.50 
Coumarone resin 15.00 EPC carbon black 1.80 
Retarder 1.50 Antioxidant 1.00 
Process oil 20.00 Stearic acid 1.00 
Sulfur 3.00 Carbowax 6000 225 
MBTS 1.00 Process oil 15.00 
DOTG 1.50 Sulfur 3.00 
Methy! Zimate I> MBTS 35 
10/20 cork 12.00 DOTG 1.90 

Methy! Zimate 1.00 





* Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

+ Du Pont 

+t American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

§ Columbia Southern Chemical Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fig. 19. Basketball shoe made using direct molding 
process with sole compound similar to that in Table 6 


12 to 15 minutes at 155 to 160° C. for compound 
A and nine minutes at 165° C. for compound B, with 
approximately 100° C. being applied on the lasts. The 
German practice calls for well-peptized rubber to a 
low Defo (Mooney) reading. 

Formulas in the tables must generally be modified 
to meet local conditions. Typical modifications are: 


1. Increase hardness and/or stiffness by addition of 
high styrene resin. 

. Costs may be reduced by (a) increased pigment 
loading, (b) judicious use of reclaim and/or 

ground vulcanized scrap. 

. Improve quality with proper balance of silicate or 
silica pigments. 

4. Readjustment of accelerator combinations and oil 
and resin contents may very well be necessary 
during the summer months to eliminate scorch 
and sticking-to-mill roll troubles. 


The formulas in Table 6 for basketball shoes and 
sneakers have low Mooneys (12/15 ML 250° F.) 
that are necessary for fast flow in this type of foot- 
wear—Mooney scorch 13 and 9 minutes, respectively, 
for a five-point rise (MS/250° F.). These actual pro- 
duction formulas may serve as basis to tailor a for- 
mula to meet local conditions and costs. Figure 19 
shows a basketball shoe made with formula similar to 
that in Table 6. 


to 


ws) 





TABLE 5. FORMULAS FOR TRANSPARENT-TYPE COM- 
POUNDS USED IN GERMANY FOR DIRECT MOLDED 


FOOTWEAR 
Compound A Compound B 

Smoked sheets 100.00 Pale crepe 100.00 
Duranit 30 10.00 Process oil 5.00 
Zinc oxide (active) 15.00 Zinc oxide (active) 1.00 
Benzoic acid 2.00 Stearic acid 1.00 
Sulfur 2.50 Sulfur 3.00 
MBT 1.20 Paraffin wax .50 
DPG .50 Antioxidant 1.00 
Thiuram MS* 50 Ultrasil VN 37 25.00 
Rosin 3.00 Magnesium car- 
Clay 60.00 bonate 30.00 
Calcium silicate 30.00 Hexa 1.00 
Mineral oil 2.00 Santocure f 1.60 

Rubber 3.00 Ethyl Zimate .40 
Antioxidant 1.20 Retarder .50 
Red iron oxide 4.00 





* E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
+ Henley & Co., New York, N. Y. 
+ Monsanto. 
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TABLE 6. BASKETBALL SHOE AND SNEAKER SOLE 
COMPOUND FORMULAS 


Basketball Shoe Sneaker 
+2 Crepe 125.00 SBR 1502 75.00 
Solka Floc 5.00 #3 Thin crepe 25.00 
Zinc oxide 7.00 Velsicol #30 12.00 
MBTS 2.00 Zeolex 23 55.00 
DPG 1.00 Suprex Clay 50.00 
Esen* Pay i: Zinc oxide 5.00 
Titanium dioxide 50.00 Stearic acid 1.25 
Ultramarine blue .44 Antioxidant 1.00 
Sunproof wax he Titanium dioxide 16.00 
Laurex* 1.00 Ultramarine blue 25 
Clay 50.00 MBTS 1.20 
Whiting 50.00 Methyl Zimate .54 
Process oil 45.00 Triethanolamine 2.00 
Millrex 7 5.00 Process oil 40.00 
Sulfur 3.75 Sulfur 2.70 





* Naugatuck Chemical. 
+ Malrex Chemical Co., Malden. Mass. 





Preparation of Blanks 


The preparation of sole and heel blanks or “slugs” 
for low- and high-pressure direct molding also varies 
from plant to plant, particularly depending on the 
equipment available. For example, blanks may be 
died-out from mill slabs, calendered, or tubed stock, 
or by other special means. 

In open mill mixing it is customary to batch-off 
slabs to the required thickness from the mixing mill. 
With properly designed compounds and adequate cool- 
ing water a satisfactory job can be done. Sole and 
heel blanks are died-out from the batched-off slabs. 

Some blanks are died-out from calendered slabs. 
In calendering it is most important that compound in- 
put and output be closely controlled. Since stock is 
from a warm-up mill the calender should be strip-fed 
to minimize scorch. Tubing rectangular blanks has 
been successfully employed, but only to a limited 
extent. 

A properly balanced Coulter! punch set-up offers 
a splendid medium for processing sole and heel blanks. 
In this type of operation the low-compound plastic- 
ities prevent too much temperature build-up on the 
warm-up mills, and the return of the died-out strip 
to the warm-up mill makes for fast and safe handling 
of unvulcanized scrap. 

Even with properly designed compounds it is quite 
possible that seasonal compound adjustment may be 
necessary to eliminate sticking to the mill roll or to 
reduce scorch tendencies during the hot summer 
months. Reduction of plasticizer content, or substi- 
tution of a less tacky plasticizer, will generally eliminate 
mill roll sticking. To reduce scorch tendency, revising 
the amounts of primary accelerators or a slight re- 
duction of the secondary accelerator helps materially. 


Molding Procedure 
INTERNAL PRESSURE. In the molding operation the 
upper is usually string-lasted on the metal last. The 
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TABLE 7. COMPOUNDS DESIGNED FOR USE IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF ARMY COMBAT BOOTS BY THE 
DIRECT MOLDING METHOD 


Compound A Compound B 
Paracril OZO* 100.00 Chemigum 600‘ 100.00 
Turgum St 3.00 Pliovic S-70$ 43.00 
Octamine* 1.00 Mark XI stabilizer .78 
Zinc oxide 3.00 XX stabilizer .39 
Hi-Sil 233 55.00 Zinc oxide 3.00 
EPC carbon black 3.00 Stearic acid 1.00 
Stearic acid 1.50 Zeolex 23 30.00 
Sunproof Jr.* 1.00 Hi-Sil 233 40.00 
Synthetics L-1{ 20.00 HAF carbon black 3.00 
MBT 3.50 Durez 12687 ** 10.00 
MBTS 50 Cumar MH 21577 = 115.00 
DOTG 50 Carbowax 6000 2.00 
Methy!] Zimate 50 Wing-Stay T‘ 1.00 
Sulfur (Spider) § 1.50 Plasticizer SCft 10.00 

KP 140§§ 10.00 
Synthetics L-1 10.00 
Amax 1.00 
Methy! Zimate 1.00 
Sulfur (Spider) 1.50 


* Naugatuck Chemical. 
+ J. M. Huber Corp. 
t Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. 
§ Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
© Goodyear. 
Argus Chemical Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
** Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
++ Allied Chemical Corp., New York. 
ti Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron. 
$$ Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., New York. 





rubber blank (with or without solid tread rubber) 
which only partially fills the mold, and the filler, if 
any, are placed into the mold cavity. During vulcan- 
ization the lasted upper is firmly held in place me- 
chanically on the rim of the mold cavity. The curing 
cycle may be from 6 to 12 minutes at 300 to 320° F. 

EXTERNAL PREssurRE. In principle both high and low 
external-pressure machines operate basically in the 
same manner. External pressure is applied to the un- 
vulcanized rubber blank or biscuit, by pneumatic or 
hydraulic equipment, varying primarily in the total 
amount of pressure generated. Time, temperature, 
and pressure are all accurately and automatically con- 
trolled. 

In low-pressure machines, operating usually on other 
than leather uppers, the last is electrically heated, as 
well as the side rings (or molds) and the base mold. 
In high-pressure molding, usually with leather uppers, 
only the side molds and base mold are heated. 

The low-pressure curing cycle may be as low as two 
or three minutes, with an all-over thin sole; no added 
heel height. Usually cures run from four minutes on 
12 iron (14-inch) women’s casuals, to eight minutes on 
24 iron (12-inch) men’s cloth uppers. Vulcanizing tem- 
peratures range from 300 to 320° F. 

High-pressure curing cycles (no heat in last) range 
from 12 to 15 minutes on men’s work shoes, U. S. 
Army boots, and men’s dress shoes. 

PREHEATING. In order to increase machine efficiency 


The James Coulter Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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and man output, considerable thinking and experimen- rubber sole and heel blanks. The potential savings 
tal work have been done on preheating unvulcanized are obvious and_ considerable. Preheating  cer- 


Fig. 20. An indication of the number of components eliminated by direct molding is shown in this comparison 

of parts and materials for an Army combat boot made conventionally or by direct molding. Direct molding (DMS) 

requires the common parts at top plus the two parts at lower left; while conventional construction (welt) re- 
quires the common parts plus all of the parts shown in the lower right section 
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COMPONENTS OF COMBAT BOOTS 





COMMON TO BOTH WELT AND DMS CONSTRUCTION 
Bottom Cement Insole Counter Paste Counter 
Insole Tacks Side Staples Upper Heel Pad Box Toe 


Heel Seat Tacks Dressing Steel Shank Pull Over Tacks 








USED ON USED ON WELT ONLY 
DMS ONLY 
Outersole Midsole 
Heel Gem Duck Cement Gem Bottom Shank 
Filler Cement For Channel Duck Filler Cover 
Welt Burnish Toe Toe Wire Overlay 
Wax Wire Tacks Cement 
Outsole 
Blank Heel Heel Welt Goodyear Bobbin 
Stain Thread Thread Thread 
Edge Heel Seat Heel Cement Thread 
Stain Nails Nails Sole Bond Lubricator 
Welt Butt Reinforce 
Tacks Nails 











Identification of parts, Fig. 20 (facing) 


tainly appears to be a logical development which soon- 
er or Jater will become an accepted fact. 

Some installations of radiant heat panels have, re- 
portedly, on a small production basis actually made 
it possible to reduce cures on men’s work shoes from 
12 minutes to eight minutes. 

The following quote from a letter from C. E. Webb, 
research director, Pussyfoot Products, rubber division, 
C. & J. Clark Ltd., England, indicates considerable 
attention is being given to preheating in England. 

“There is a marked interest in using some form of 
preheating to shorten the time of cure required in the 
vulcanizing machines. At the moment, ordinary hot 
air heating of blanks is being employed, and cure 
times of 10 minutes can be cut to 7 minute preheat 
at 100° C. and 7 minute cure in the machine. At- 
tempts to use radio-frequency heating have not so far 
been very successful.” 


Special Developments 


Direct Mo.pep U. S. ARMy Boot. It is interesting 
to note that a new and better boot for the U. S. Army 
is now being developed by footwear technologists at 
the Quartermaster Research & Engineering Center at 
Natick, Mass., by the direct molded footwear method. 
A considerable number of direct molded shoes is al- 
ready on actual field tests over a wide geographical 
area. 

To quote Dr. S. J. Kennedy, chief, Shoe, Leather 
& Textile Section, Research & Development, U. S. 
Quartermaster, “The compound required is expected 
to be non-marking, oil resistant, highly resistant to 
abrasion, and within a narrow range of hardness. Of 
the materials examined in our tests, this combination of 
properties appears to be available only in a few com- 
pounds, such as nitrile rubber, or their blends with poly- 
(vinyl chloride). Such a boot will (1) possess greater 
durability and longer serviceability, (2) eliminate field 
repair and maintenance, a very considerable item of ex- 





"For details of “Machinery and Equipment” for “Direct Molded 
Footwear,” see Part I, our Dec., 1959, issue, p. 375. 
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pense resulting in (3) lower cost per pair, (4) make 
possible an improved traction sole, and (5) possess a 
high degree of water impermeability.” 

Some compounds typical of those being submitted 
for testing in this program are shown in Table 7. 
Figure 20, “Components of Combat Boots,” shows 
graphically the reduction in component parts in a 
direct molded boot as compared to a conventional 
Goodyear welt combination. 

NEW DEVELOPMENT IN LEATHER FOR DIRECT 
MOLDED Footwear. In preparing a leather lasted 
upper shoe for direct molding it is necessary to roughen 
the leather overlap (lasting allowance) on the insole. 
Then it is necessary to cement the roughened surface 
because rubber will not bond well to a regular leather 
finish. 

Foreign leather tanners recently introduced a spe- 
cially treated chrome leather which does not require 
roughing or cementing. The German version is called 
Eukanlobinder GG Spezial. This particular leather de- 
velops bond strength when directly bonded to rubber 
which is stronger than the leather itself. 

In the United States, the Chemtan Co. Exeter, N. H., 
has developed an upper leather which reportedly is 
firmly vulcanized to rubber without roughing and ce- 
menting. If successful, this type of upper leather will 
contribute more savings and economies in the man- 
ufacture of direct molded footwear. 


Microcellular Sole Process 


Until quite recently it was generally conceded that 
it was impractical to mold microcellular bottoms on 
the present direct molded equipment. It now appears 
however, that definite progress has been made toward 
the molding of microcellular rubber by the direct 
molded method. Mr. Webb again writes, as follows, 
July 22, 1959: 

“With regard to your inquiries concerning direct 
molded microcellular footwear, you will be interested 
to know that shoes are now in production using the 
new C. I. C. (Cema) machine and that initial wear 
tests are proving very satisfactory. 

“The method of producing microcellular rubber by 
direct molding involves the same procedure (referring 
to regular slab production), but all stages are com- 
pleted continuously in the same mold. Pressure is ap- 
plied initially, and the sole mold is lowered at a 
predetermined rate.” 

So it is evidently a fait accompli; “They said it 
couldn’t be done.” 

More recent information indicates Russia is actually 
manufacturing direct molded microcellular footwear, 
and British United, Desma, and Goliath machines may 
now be equipped to produce this type of shoe.” 


Summary and Conclusions 
Within a few short years, direct molded footwear 
has gained for itself a permanent place in American 
shoemaking. DMS has proved to be perfectly adapted 
(Continued on page 564) 
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Mold of RTV silicone rubber (/eft) for curing epoxy resin components (right) 


RTV Silicone Rubber Molds for Epoxies 


By E. 0. TUTTLE 


General Electric Co., Burlington, Vt. 


IN MANY potting, encapsulating, and casting ap- 
plications of epoxy resin systems, the molds are gen- 
erally made of fabricated or cast metallic materials 
and often remain a permanent part of the assembly. 
This practice is not only costly, but makes it difficult 
to observe the appearance of the final molded prod- 
uct. The use of molds made of RTV (room-tempera- 
ture vulcanizing) silicone rubber eliminates this diffi- 
culty and results in a lower-cost product. Of even 
greater importance is the fact that silicone rubber molds 
can be made in a relatively short time compared to 
the days or weeks required for making metallic molds. 
In addition, a part or identification number can be 
incorporated also in the silicone rubber mold. thus 
eliminating the use of nameplates and a fastening 
operation for the nameplate. 

Room-temperature vulcanizing silicone rubbers, RTV 
20 and RTV 60, of General Electric Co., and RTV 
501, of Dow Corning Corp., have been used success- 
fully in the laboratory of the missile and space vehicle 
department of General Electric at Burlington, Vt., 
for the preparation of molds for epoxy resin systems. 
The manufacturer’s instruction for mixing, pouring, 
and use of catalysts with these silicone rubbers were 
followed. The viscosity of the silicone rubbers may be 
lowered for easier pouring by modification with sili- 
cone fluids; such modification, however, will change 
the physical properties of the cured material, especially 
the durometer hardness. RTV silicone rubber vulcan- 
izates are self-releasing and are released easily from 
undercuts and protrusions. 

A container of wood or similar material is used to 
confine the RTV silicone rubber around the master 
model in preparing the mold. The reproduction of 
these silicone rubbers is very satisfactory, and the 
transfer of letters, numbers, or other fine details to 
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the mold is accomplished by first brushing the rubber 
on the area to be reproduced; then the remainder of 
the material is poured around the master model. If 
necessary, entrapped air may be removed by a vacuum. 
The wall thickness of the silicone rubber mold will 
be governed by the size, volume and configuration of 
the part to be molded. 

The mold may be cured at room temperature, or 
the cure may be accelerated by curing in a hot-air 
oven at elevated temperatures. The final cure should 
be carried out at temperatures which exceed the tem- 
peratures at which the mold will be used, and the 
peak exotherm of the epoxy resin system to be used 
with the mold will dictate the securing temperatures. 
The mold should be brought to room temperature after 
curing before the master model is removed from it. 
Any flash or irregularities should be trimmed from the 
exterior of the mold so that it will be fairly square 
and level. 

The shrinkage of the RTV silicone rubber is 1% or 
less, and specimens with a tolerance of 0.11-inch have 
been molded. If the epoxy resin system is oven cured 
in stages, it is desirable to remove the molded com- 
ponent from the mold before the final stage, if possi- 
ble. If the silicone rubber mold is incompletely cured, 
especially in thick walled sections, or is used at a 
temperature higher than that at which it was cured, 
release of the molded material may be difficult and in 
some cases may cause tearing of the mold. The mold 
should be cleaned of any residue before reuse. 

These silicone rubber molds have been used for 
10 cycles at this laboratory and with proper care 
should have an even longer service life with the epoxy 
resin systems. The use of these molds has resulted in 
considerable cost savings, especially in short produc- 
tion runs and in research and development work. 
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Southern Group Hears about 


Materials and Machines 


The fall meeting of the Southern 
Rubber Group, which was held at the 
Peabody Hotel in Memphis, Tenn., Oc- 
tober 9 and 10, included a panel dis- 
cussion on the afternoon of October 9, 
entitled “Materials and Process Con- 
trol,” and a talk on the morning of Oc- 
tober 10 on “Basic Modern Processing 
Equipment for the Rubber and Plastics 
Industries.” There was a Suppliers’ 
Hospitality Hour before the banquet on 
the evening of October 9, and a busi- 
ness meeting of the Group preceding 
the panel discussion on the afternoon 
of the same day. Registration for the 
meeting was 205, and about 215 were 
present at the banquet. 


Business Meeting 


Group Chairman Eldon H. Ruch. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., presided 
over the business meeting, and R. L. 
Turpen, Bowling Green Rubber Co., 
chairman of the auditing committee, 
first reported that the Group’s books 
were in order; then Treasurer Martin 
Samuels, Copolymer Rubber & Chemi- 
cal Corp., stated that somewhat more 
than $2,000 was in the treasury as of 
October 1, 1959. 

Mr. Ruch appointed a nominating 
committee for the selection of candi- 
dates for the next election of officers, 
headed by Warren S. Hall, C. P. Hall 
Co., and announced also that a com- 
mittee will be appointed to review 
the by-laws and to make any changes 


* 
J. M. HART 


Les Cooper 


in them that may be considered neces- 
sary. In addition, it was announced 
that the location of the 1960 June 
meeting had been changed from At- 
lanta, Ga., to Birmingham, Ala. 

Other committee chairman for the 
1959-60 year include: membership, 
R. N. Golden, Sun Oil Co.; program, 
Roger Pfau. Texas-U.S. Chemical Co.; 
education, J. P. McKenzie, Copolymer 
Rubber; and publicity, C. H. Edwards, 
Phillips Chemical Co. 

Most recent past chairman of the 
Group, Warren S. Hall, at the conclu- 
sion of the business meeting, was pre- 
sented with a gavel in recognition of 
his services. 


"Materials and Process Control” 


Jeff W. Hart, Firestone. was moder- 
ator of the “Materials and Process Con- 
trol” panel discussion and after a brief 
introduction called first upon E. W. 
Kiel, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., who 
spoke on “Preparation and Handling of 
Rubber Compounds.” 

Mr. Kiel discussed equipment for 
mixing, plasticizing, weighing, and han- 
dling rubber compounds. with some 
comments on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of some of this equipment. 
With regard to internal mixers, the 
Banbury is by far the most widely used, 
but the speaker called for further im- 
provements in provisions for mainte- 
nance, temperature control, and reduc- 
tion of wear on internal parts. The 


establishment of proper maximum and 
minimum clearances between the rotor 
and the mixer chamber and even be- 
tween the ram and the throat is urg- 
ently needed for most efficient Ban- 
bury operation, it was said. 
Although several mixing extruders 
have been designed which would per- 
mit continuous instead of batch opera- 
tions, the difficulty in obtaining good 
mixing without too great temperature 
rise, and while still maintaining satis- 
factory machine capacity, has limited 
the application of such machines to 
relatively low output operations. 
Plastication of rubber can be accom- 
plished in the Banbury as effectively as 
in the Gordon plasticator, and use of 
the former for this purpose makes pos- 
sible fuller utilization of equipment 
since the plasticator is not designed for 
use as a mixer. There is a real need, 
however, of a thorough and rapid 
means of preheating whole bales of 
rubber on their way to the Banbury. 
The use of automatic weighing and 
conveying equipment for rubber and 
compounding ingredients is increasing 
in the industry since increased accuracy 
of weighing and output per man-hour 
are attractive features of such installa- 
tions. A pelletizer converts rubber into 
a form convenient for handling with 
automatic devices and easily transfer- 
rable by vacuum or air-pressure sys- 
tems. The use of pelletized rubber 
speeds up Banbury operations, and pel- 
lets may be fed directly on to warm-up 
mills for tread extruders or calenders. 
Mechanization and automation help 
assure the continuous manufacture of 
products of specification quality, this 
speaker said in conclusion. 


The next speaker was Robert H. Za- 
bel, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., and his subject was “The Pig- 
mentation of Rubber.” Although the 
main theme of this discussion was the 
use of pigments to impart color to 
rubber compounds, it was pointed out 
that some pigments such as carbon 
black, zinc oxide, and clays serve other 
primary purposes, and that their use 
as color pigments is secondary. 

Color pigments for rubber are di- 
vided under the two broad categories 
of organic and inorganic, and typical 
examples of both categories in the usual 





Panel on "Materials and Process Control” 
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range of colors were given. Any pig- 
ment suitable for rubber must exhibit 
ease of dispersion. high strength, bril- 
liance, good lightfastness, resistance to 
various types of cures, good chemical 
and bleed resistance. The performance 
of several of the organic pigments with 
regard to most of these properties, when 
used in a natural rubber compound, 
was given. 

In comparison with organic colorants, 
the inorganic pigments lack color in- 
tensity. and for this reason where decor- 
ative effects are of prime importance. 
the organic pigments are preferred even 
though their costs may be somewhat 
higher. it was said. 

In connection with the white pig- 
ment, titanium dioxide, which is avail- 
able as anatase and rutile types, the 
former enjoys the wider usage even 
though the latter offers distinct ad- 
vantages in strength, opacity, lightfast- 
ness. and cost. Data were presented 
to show that rutile titanium dioxide 
can be substituted for anatase in a 
natural rubber white sidewall stock at 
a Savings of about 18% of the white 
pigment cost: or if an equal amount of 
rutile type is used, a shorter, higher 
temperature cure can be employed. 
Greater consideration should be given 
the rutile titanium dioxide pigments in 
selecting white pigments for rubber in 
view of their improved performance 
properties and potential economies, 
Mr. Zabel concluded. 


E. J. Valois. Texas-U.S.. discussed 
“Gel Formation in SBR.” He pointed 
out that the benzene-insoluble material 
known as “gel.” which is formed during 
polymerization or during the breakdown 
on mixing of the finished SBR, is of 
considerable concern in connection 
with the overall utility of this polymer. 

A method has been devised for 
checking the amount of loose and tight 
gel in SBR. Gel which remains in- 
soluble after ten refinings on a cold 
laboratory mill is called “B-Gel”: that 
which disperses after such treatment is 
called “A-Gel.” 

“A” or loose gel does not exert too 
much influence on processing of SBR, 
but the tight or “B-Gel” makes mixing 
operations more difficult and lowers the 
physical properties of the finished vul- 
canizate. In certain cases such as the 
production of camelback, ease of ex- 
trusion and lack of shrinkage obtained 
by the use of high “B-Gel” SBR, how- 
ever, can mean labor and material sav- 
ings to the fabricator. 

Generally speaking, high-temperature 
mastication in the range of 320° F. will 
produce tight gel very rapidly; while 
cold fine grinding at temperatures un- 
der 120° F. will not have this effect 
Over extended periods of time. In ad- 
dition, certain classes of stabilizers will 
allow fast gel formation; while others 
will retard gel formation for long peri- 
ods of time under the same conditions. 
The addition of carbon black to SBR 
in a hot Banbury mix retards the for- 
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J. P. McKenzie, /eft, and Frank F. 
McKay, Jr., right 


mation of tight gel. 

Oil-extended SBR is not so suscepti- 
ble to the formation of tight gel as are 
the rubbers that have not been ex- 
tended with oil. 


G. C. Maassen, R. T. Vanderbilt Co.. 
was the final speaker of the panel. and 
his subject was “Processing Control of 
Rubber Chemicals.” In a paper of which 
J. A. Sigmann, of the same company, 
was a co-author, the design and de- 
velopment of a control test to determine 
the dispersibility of a certain powder 
in rubber as both a check on the pro- 
duction of this powder and to improve 
its quality were explained. [Since a 
paper by Mr. Sigmann on this part of 
Mr. Maassen’s talk appears in this is- 
sue, full details will not be reported 
here. Epitor.} An important step in 
processing control of rubber chemicals 
is the design of control tests that will 
be used in establishing and improving 
the quality level of such chemicals. 

Sampling is another important aspect 
of processing control in that it must be 
decided when and where a sample 
should be taken, and, once selected, 
how many replications need to be run 
to arrive at what level of accuracy with 
what level of precision. When it can 
be demonstrated that the quality level 
is a function of time, composite sam- 
pling can be introduced advan- 
tageously, but the control department 
must accurately determine the relation 
of the particular quality level in ques- 
tion to time. The various factors in- 
volved in deciding on the make-up of 
the composite sample in a case of a 
chemical being continuously loaded 
into drums was explained. 


The Banquet Program 


At the banquet on the evening of 
October 9, Roger Pfau welcomed those 
present and then introduced the head 
table before turning the program over 





to G. R. McCalla, J. E. Dilworth Co., 
who was master of ceremonies. 

The Harmon Connell Scholarship 
award of $500 and a scroll were pre- 
sented to Frank F. McKay, Jr., a senior 
at Mississippi State University, by J. P. 
McKenzie, chairman of the education 
committee. This award was established 
to honor the memory of Harmon Con- 
nell, the first chairman of the Southern 
Rubber Group. 

The “Man of the Year” award was 
made to William F. Gerrow, Jr., Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., chemical divi- 
sion, by Thomas R. Brown, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Mr. Gerrow received this 
award for his work as housing chair- 
man for the St. Petersburg, Fla., meet- 
ing of June, 1959. 

Ross Pritchard, Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Memphis, was the after-dinner 
speaker. He was introduced by Mr. 
McCalla. Dr. Pritchard spoke on “Cap- 
italism and National Security,” and said 
that he felt that our national security 
was not all that it should be, and that 
capitalism was not doing the job re- 
quired of it in this connection. He sug- 
gested that the United States does not 
understand the relation of major world 
problems and the cold war as well as 
the Soviet bloc countries. and that we 
are in need of even greater efforts to 
sell our way of life to the rest of the 
world in view of the progress being 
made by Russia with many underde- 
veloped countries. 


Processing Equipment Review 


The program on the morning of Oc- 
tober 10 was devoted to a “Review of 
Basic Modern Processing Equipment for 
the Rubber and Plastics Industries,” by 
Everett Perlberg, Adamson United Co. 
This speaker included in his talk a dis- 
cussion of internal mixers, mills, calen- 
ders, presses. and curing equipment 
other than individual tire curing presses. 
A large number of slides and some 
models were used to illustrate this pres- 
entation. 

Following the generalization that 
new tire plants were designed around 
calenders and mechanical goods plants 
around curing capacity, a review of in- 
ternal mixers was made. The kneading 
action of the Intermix of Francis Shaw 
& Co., Ltd.. of England, which is han- 
dled by Adamson United in this coun- 
try, was compared with the smearing 
or wiping action of sigma blade-type 
units. The advantage of mounting the 
rotors on fixed centers by means of 
roller bearings, outboard of the main 
housing, was pointed out. Also noted 
was the advantage of a large area ram 
in allowing variable batch sizes and 
permitting programming of the mixing 
cycle by means of pressure regulation. 

The drop-type gate, which permitted 
some leakage of the mix, was compared 
with a slide gate, which produced “rat- 
tails.” The probability of single-pass 
mixes in new-style intensive mixers 
where breakdown of the rubber, mas- 
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terbatching, addition of oils and plasti- 
cizers, and finally curing agents could 
be accomplished, was also reviewed. 

In discussing two-roll mills, mention 
was made of integral base design 
Where end-frames and bedplate are in- 
corporated as an integral casting, and 
with the use of vibration dampeners. 
expensive foundations and anchor bolts 
can be eliminated. Mills built utilizing 
this principle can be removed from an 
existing site with a minimum of dif- 
ficulty. Drilled rolls with circulating wa- 
ter systems, flood lubrication, labyrinth 
seals. individual rather than line shaft 
drives, and designing connecting gears 
for adjustable openings were also dis- 
cussed. 

In reviewing calenders, the speaker 
pointed out that “Z”-type calenders 
were built as early as the late 1800's. 
The use of roll bending and roll cross- 
ing for obtaining improved uniformity 
of gage was covered in some detail. 
Progress in calender design since World 
War II was reviewed, including roll 
temperature control, individual screw- 
downs, beta ray gage control, flood 
lubrication, bearing temperature con- 
trol, and constant-tension variable-speed 
d.c. drives. 

Emphasis was placed on proper cal- 
ender design such as the 120-degree 
calender with its safety and gravity 
feed advantages as a three-roll unit 
and “Z”-type calenders for double 
coating. The possibility of a five-roll 
unit. which could be an “L” or “Z” 
type. was mentioned. The speaker em- 
phasized the mistake of buying three- 
roll calenders when only a two-roll unit 
was needed. 

Curing equipment, with special em- 
phasis on continuous vulcanization units 
and tank-type vulcanizers, was re- 
viewed next. Special emphasis wus 
placed on safety in design of quick- 
opening doors with the flange and 
groove arrangement, as used in the 
patented “Lift-Swing” door or the side- 
slide. or straight up, or up-and-over de- 
sign shown to be much safer than a 
breech-lock type of door. 

In a discussion of presses, continuous, 
rotary curing units such as the “Gora- 
Lee.” the Ferris-Wheel design of 
Adamson United Co., and other rotary 
units were mentioned. The “Rotocure” 
built under license from the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., division 
of American Biltrite Rubber Co., was 
described, including the basic design. 
means of adding more heat, the use of 
a secondary pressure role, and the two- 
band machine. 

New developments in flat-bed press 
design were reviewed with reference 
to the development of the curved side- 
plate or “barrel” press for high-density 
molding and for high clamping pres- 
sures for transfer molding. Advantages 
and disadvantages of automatic presses 
including those of the mechanical 
crank-type were discussed. 

This very informative review con- 
cluded with a description of the 
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“squat-heater,” the new single-mold 
heater press for large tires, and the 
possible in-field future use of the equip- 
ment for recapping and rebuilding of 
off the road tires at the site. 


RIRC Hears Morrow 


The regular fall meeting of the 
Rhode Island Rubber Club was held at 
the Pawtucket Country Club- on 
November 5, with 173 members and 
guests in attendance. At the predinner 
technical meeting the Club was ad- 
dressed by John E. Morrow, Sun Oil 
Co., who spoke on “A Guide to the 
Selection of Rubber Processing Oils.” 
A brief summary of the informal talk 
follows. 

Mr. Morrow discussed the three 
tvpes of oils currently available for 
rubber processing — paraffinic, naph- 
thenic, and aromatic — and the means 
by which they are produced. He then 
cutlined their chemical composition 
pertaining to molecular structure. Paraf- 
finic oils are oils that have a predomi- 
nant number of paraffin-chain carbons 
(50% or more C,); naphthenic oils 
have a large number of naphthene 
ring carbons (30 to 45% C,); and 
aromatic oils have a large number of 
eromatic ring carbons (35% or more 
C,). The speaker then showed his 
audience the procedure by which the 
chemical composition can be deter- 
mined. knowing only the viscosity 
gravity, and refractive index of the 
oil. The talk was concluded by showing 
how some of the properties of the fin- 
ished rubber compound are affected by 
oil composition. 

After-dinner speaker was Arthur A. 
Dunn, assistant to the president of 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
America, who discussed “Human Rela- 
tions on the Job.” 
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Election of officers for the coming 
year was held with the following re- 
sults: chairman, Harry L. Ebert. Fire- 
stone Rubber & Latex Products Co.; 
vice chairman, Walter Blecharcezyk, 
Davol Rubber Co.; secretary-treasurer, 
Edwin S. Uhlig, United States Rubbei 
Co. The board of directors includes 
Ralph B. Robitaille, Phillips Petroleum 
Co.: Joseph Vitalle, Crescent Wire Co.: 
C. A. Damicone, Acushnet Process Co.; 
Joseph M. Donahue, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.: and Paul Hastings, Klei- 
stone Rubber Co., Inc. Permanent his- 
torian is Roy G. Volkman, U. S. Rub- 
ber. Past chairman of the Club is 
H. Webster Day. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.. Inc. 


Fort Wayne Meeting 


The second meeting of the 1959-1960 
season of the Fort Wayne Rubber & 
Plastics Group was held in the ball- 
room of the Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., December 3. A delicious 
smorgasbord dinner was enjoyed by 173 
members. Preceding the dinner there 
was an Oyster Bar through the courtesy 
of O'Connor & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

There was a panel discussion of re- 
claimed rubber, its manufacture, uses 
and advantages. with special attention 
being given to new developments in 
this important industry. Most of the 
material covered in this symposium has 
been previously reported.! Moderator 
was Don L. Zimmerman, chief chemist 
for footwear, auto mat, Ensolite, and 
heavy extrusion divisions of United 
States Rubber Co. 

Panel members were: John M. Ball, 
sales representative. Midwest Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., whose subject was 
“What Is Reclaimed Rubber and How 
Is It Made?”: Paul J. Mester, reclaim 
research and development manufactur- 
ing, Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
U. S. Rubber. discussed “What Types 
of Reclaimed Rubber Are Available?”: 
W. R. Macy. senior product engineer, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., whose topic was 
“How Is Reclaimed Rubber Used in 
Tires and Other Transportation Items?”: 
John E. Brothers, chief chemist for 
Ohio Rubber Co.. whose subject was 
“What Are the Merits of Reclaimed 
Rubber in Molded Goods and Other 
Non-Transportation Items?”; G. Croft 
Huddleston, sales representative for 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.. Inc., 
whose topic was “What Are the Major 
Reasons for Using Reclaimed Rub- 
ber?”:; John E. Misner, development 
engineer for Xylos Rubber Co., whose 
subject was “What Are Premixes and 
How Can They Best Be Used?” A 
question-and-answer_ period followed 
the panel. 

The next meeting will be held on 
February 11. 1960, at the Van Orman 
Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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ISO/TC 45 on Rubber Completes 
Full Program at New York Meeting 


The eighth meeting of Technical 
Committee 45 on Rubber of the In- 
ternational Organization for Standard- 
ization, hereinafter referred to as ISO/- 
TC 45, was held in New York, N. Y., 
at the Henry Hudson Hotel, October 
26-31, 1959, with the American dele- 
gation as hosts. The ISO General Sec- 
retariat is located in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, from which office the general ac- 
tivities of 95 technical committees deal- 
ing with industrial, commercial, engi- 
neering, and safety standards for many 
materials, processes, and products are 
handled by this non-governmental 
body. The Secretariat for ISO/TC 45 
is handled by the British Standards In- 
stitution in London, England, which 
manages and records specific activities 
in the rubber field. 

The American Standards Association, 
New York, is the official member of 
ISO/TC 45. The American delegation, 
however, is made up from the officers 
and subcommittee chairmen of Com- 
mittee D-11 on Rubber and Rubber- 
like Materials of the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, as requested 
by ASA. 


New York Meeting Details 


The New York ISO/TC 45 meeting 
was attended by about 75 delegates 
from Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
India, Netherlands, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, United States of America, 
and the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. 

The opening session on the morning 
of October 26 heard first from Admiral 
G. F. Hussey, Jr., managing director of 
ASA, who welcomed the delegates on 
behalf of the United States and then 
introduced J. M. Buist, Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., as chairman of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Buist thanked Admiral Hussey 
for his welcome and paid tribute to 
certain leaders of delegations and oth- 
ers not present at the New York meet- 
ing. 

The program included meetings of 
16 working groups and four plenary 
sessions. There was a trip to Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in Murray Hill, 
N. J., on the afternoon of October 28, 
and The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., was host at a cocktail 
party and banquet on the evening of 
October 29 at the Henry Hudson. 

The planning and local arrangements 
committee for this meeting was headed 
by H. G. Bimmerman, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., and vice chair- 
man of ASTM Committee D-11; other 
members were J. J. Allen, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., and D-11 secre- 
tary; Simon Collier, Johns-Manville 
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Corp., and D-11 chairman; the late 
S. R. Doner, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc.; F. C. Frost, ASA; R. G. Seaman, 
RUBBER WORLD; R. D. Stiehler, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and leader 
of the American delegation; G. N. 
Vacca, Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
and G. G. Winspear, R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co. 


Resolutions Passed 


It is not possible to provide a sum- 
mary of all of the actions of ISO/TC 
45, but from a number of draft resolu- 
tions approved at the final plenary ses- 
sion and brief minutes of this session, 
some indication of the results of the 
New York meeting may be gained. 

Resolution A stated that Document 
45N470—Draft ISO Proposal for 
Standard Atmospheres for the Condi- 
tioning and Testing of Rubber—will 
be circulated by postal-ballot to ISO/- 
TC 45, subject to certain editorial and 
other amendments. 

Resolution B recommended that the 
Secretariat carry out as soon as possi- 
ble a postal-ballot in ISO/TC 45 to 
determine the allocation of the con- 
venership (chairman) of the new Prod- 
uct Specifications Working Group. Ger- 
many and the United States were both 
proposed for this post. 

Proposals have been received for 
product specifications on rubber rings 
for joints for asbestos cement water 
piping, safety boots, foam rubber hos- 
pital mattresses, foam rubber compo- 
nents for furniture, foam rubber com- 
ponents for transport seating, rubber 
flooring, ebonite for general and elec- 
trical purposes, anti-static rubber com- 
ponents for hospitals, rubber hose, raw 
natural rubber, natural and synthetic 
latices, and raw SBR. 

Resolution C stated that the terms 
of reference of Working Group E 
should be restricted to non-destructive 
tests to evaluate the visco-elastic prop- 
erties of cross-linked elastomers under 
both dynamic and static load. 

Resolution D recommended _ that 
Document WG 12 N 19—Method for 
the Determination of the Density of 
Latex—should be circulated for postal- 
ballot subject to the amendments pro- 
posed by Working Group 12 and the 
inclusion of a table to be supplied by 
the USA delegation. 

Resolution E recommended that Doc- 
ument ISO/TC 45 (Secretariat 331) 
475—Determination of Volatile Fatty 
Acid Number of Latex—be circulated 
for postal-ballot subject to the amend- 
ments proposed by WG 12. 

Resolution F stated that Document 
ISO/TC 45 (Secretariat 330) 474— 
Determination of Nitrogen in Latex— 
should be circulated for postal-ballot 
approval. 





Resolution G recommended _ that 
ISO/TC 45 (Secretariat 329) 473— 
Determination of Coagulum Content 
of Latex—be circulated for postal-bal- 
lot approval subject to amendments 
proposed by WG 12. 

Resolution H asked that Document 


45N389—Determination of Impact 
Brittleness Temperature—as modified 
by WG 4, be submitted to the General 
Secretariat as a draft ISO recommen- 
dation. 

Resolution J stated that Document 
45/WG 15 N 3, a second-draft ISO 
proposal for testing the resistance of 
vulcanized natural and synthetic rub- 
bers to liquids, should be circulated 
for postal-ballot subject to the amend- 
ments proposed by WG 15. 

Resolution L asked that Document 
45 N 444, an ISO proposal for the 
preparation and testing of the adhesion 
of vulcanized rubber-to-metal where the 
rubber is assembled to one metal plate. 
be circulated for postal-ballot in the 
amended form suggested by WG 2. 

Resolution M recommended that 
Document 45 N 443—the same as 
45 N 444 except that the rubber is 
assembled to two metal plates—should 
be circulated for postal-ballot in the 
amended form suggested by WG 2. 

Resolution N asked that Document 
45 N 501—Revision of Table in Doc- 
ument 45 N 441, giving the dimensions 
of a small test piece and larger toler- 
ances for the large test piece, should 
be circulated for postal-ballot by the 
Secretariat. 

At the suggestion of the French del- 
egation, it was agreed that this ballot 
should be accompanied by a circular 
letter explaining the reasons for the 
proposed change and that it would have 
no effect on the test results. 

Resolution O recommended that the 
proposed amendements to ISO Recom- 
mendation R.48, as given in Document 
45 N 507, should be circulated for 
postal-ballot by the Secretariat, cou- 
pled with the proposal for the micro- 
hardness test which should form a sec- 
ond part of R.48. 

At the final plenary session on Oc- 
tober 31, it was decided that the re- 
organization of the whole system of 
ISO/TC 45 Working Groups was neces- 
sary along the lines of Document ISO/- 


TC 45 (Secretariat 293) 433. The fol- 


lowing allocation of titles and tests to 
the various new Groups was approved. 


A. Chemical Tests 
All chemical tests and methods of 
analysis other than those on latex. 
B. Latex Tests 
All tests on both natural and syn- 
thetic latices. 
C. Unvulcanized Rubber 
Physical tests on unvulcanized rub- 
ber including sampling and tests 
for evaluation of the vulcanizates. 
D. Physical Properties 
Stress/strain, tear, ply adhesion, 
hardness, bond strength, swelling, 
brittleness, gas permeability of vul- 
canizates. 
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E. Viscoelastic Properties 
Compression set, tension set, re- 
bound resilience, creep and stress 
relaxation, low-temperature modu- 
lus, and dynamic tests of vulcani- 
Zales. 

F. Degradation 
Aging, abrasion, flex cracking, cut 
growth, and dynamic ply adhesion 
of vulcanizates. 

G. Electrical Tests and Ebonite 
All electrical and all tests both 
electrical and physical on ebonite. 

H. Flexible Cellular Materials 

J. Classification of Vulcanized Rub- 
ber 

K. Products 

L. Terms and Definitions 


It was agreed that the convener of 
each Work Group should decide on the 
priorities with respect to the work car- 
ried on by his Group. 


Next Meeting 


V. Zerbini, Pirelli S.P.A., leader of 
the Italian delegation, confirmed the 
invitation to hold the next meeting of 
ISO/TC 45 in Milan, Italy. The meet- 
ing thanked Dr. Zerbini and accepted 
the invitation and agreed that the meet- 
ing should take place either early in 
May or late in September of 1961. 
(It was pointed out by the Secretariat 
that the 1961 General Assembly of ISO 
will take place in Finland during the 
period of June 8-18, 1961). 

H. Geldof, Rubber Research Insti- 
tute TNO, leader of the Netherlands 
delegation, mentioned that there would 
be a meeting in Berlin in October, 
1960, of the German Rubber Society. 
He suggested that if an invitation could 
be issued by the German delegation, it 
might be useful to have Working 
Group meetings at that time. 


R. Ecker, Farbenfabriken Bayer AG, 
leader of the German delegation, said 
that he would be only too pleased to 
invite the Working Groups to meet in 
Berlin, but he would have to obtain a 
confirmation from the German Stand- 
ards Organization on the matter. 

I; was agreed that the actual Working 
Groups which should meet in Berlin 
should be left to the discretion of the 
conveners and the Secretariat. 

The final plenary session was con- 
cluded by Chairman Buist who thanked 
the United States hosts for the fine 
arrangements for the New York meet- 
ing and also for the hospitality which 
had been offered to the delegates. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was 
recorded for the able way in which he 
had conducted the meetings. 


ISO TC 45 Banquet 


At the ISO/TC 45 banquet on the 
evening of October 29 at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel, sponsored by the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Simon 
Collier, ASTM D-11 chairman, acted 
as toastmaster. He extended a welcome 
to all present, with special greetings to 
the foreign delegates, and then ex- 
plained the relation of the ASTM D-11 
Committee to ISO/TC 45. 

Mr. Collier next introduced those 
seated at the head table, who made 
brief remarks. Admiral Hussey stressed 
the value of the ISO work to the cause 
of international understanding. R. E. 
Hess, associate executive secretary, 
ASTM. mentioned that ASTM was 
watching with interest the work of the 
ISO/TC committees. Mr. Buist  re- 
viewed the progress made since the last 
meeting of ISO/TC 45 in the United 
States in 1959 in Akron, O. 

Ross R. Ormsby, president, RMA, 
introduced the speaker of the evening, 
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Frank kK. Schoenfeld, research vice 
president. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Prior to Dr. Schoenfeld’s address, how- 
ever, Mr. Ormsby explained the pur- 
pose, organization, and activities of the 
RMA in this country. He told how 
the RMA board of directors was made 
up of industry executives and how the 
day-to-day Association activities were 
carried on by a permanent staff. He in- 
dicated that the several product and 
service divisions comprised the basic 
working organization of the RMA, 
with staff members heading up one or 
more of these divisions. Most of these 


divisions and subdivisions have sep- 
arate technical committees, the mem- 
bers of which are recruited from in- 


dustry for this type of work, which 
committees cooperate with similar tech- 
nical committees of scientific and tech- 
nical societies in developing rubber 
product specifications and tests. 

Dr. Schoenfeld discussed the “Out- 


look for Man-made and Crude Rub- 
bers—Their Importance for the Fu- 
ture.” in his address. World rubber 


consumption will increase by 30% in 
the next five years; demand for syn- 
thetic rubber will rise 60%, and foreign 
synthetic rubber production will dou- 
ble so that by 1965, the world will be 
consuming rubber at the rate of 4.6 
million long tons a year, it was said. 

Since the transfer of the synthetic 
rubber industry in this country from 
government to private Ownership, an- 
nual production capacity has increased 
55% from the original 1,130,000 long 
tons. at a cost of millions of dollars to 
private producers. Production capacity 
for synthetic rubber in Free World 
countries outside the United States 
amounts to an estimated 335,000 tons 
yearly. and the speaker said he ex- 
pected this capacity to “almost dou- 
ble” within the next three years. 


Banquet of ISO/TC 45 on Rubber at Henry Hudson Hotel, New York, October 29. Top inset shows head table, 
left to right: Admiral G. F. Hussey, Jr., managing director, ASA; F. K. Schoenfeld, research vice president, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and dinner speaker; Simon Collier, chairman, ASTM Committee D-I1; J. M. Buist, Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., chairman New York ISO/TC 45 meeting; Ross R. Ormsby, RMA president; and 


R. E. Hess, ASTM associate executive secretary 


If the rest of the Free World is able 
to boost its synthetic rubber usage to 
roughly 45% of total new rubber re- 
quirements and if forecasts of Soviet 
bloc natural rubber demands are ac- 
curate, then the United States will have 
to boost its ratio from 65% now to 75- 
805% synthetic within just five years. 

Meanwhile, the rubber goods manu- 
facturing industry, both in the United 
States and in other nations, must go 
seriously about the job of using a 
rapidly increasing proportion of syn- 
thetic rubber, the speaker added. 

The more rapid development of syn- 
thetic polyisoprene and polybutadiene 
for use in place of or as an extender 
for natural rubber was urged since it 
was felt that these materials will play 


an important role in the supply-demand 
picture for rubber before 1965. With 
this background, the natural rubber 
stockpile liquidation programs of the 
United States and England will not 
have a serious disrupting effect on the 
market for natural rubber, according 
to the speaker. 

“In fact, it seems entirely possible 
that the release of natural rubber from 
these stockpiles will contribute now and 
in the long range to the best interests 
of the natural rubber industry,” Dr. 
Schoenfeld concluded. 

A booklet. “Facts and Figures Re- 
lating to the Rubber Industry,” of Oc- 
tober 30, 1959, by The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., was distributed in connection with 
Dr. Schoenfeld’s talk. 


Hancock Selected for Rubber Science 
Hall of Fame by Akron University 


Thomas Hancock, English manufac- 
turer and inventor (1786-1865), was 
added to the University of Akron’s in- 
ternational Rubber Science Hall of 
Fame at the annual Hall of Fame ban- 
quet held on November 20 at the Sher- 
aton Hotel, Akron, O. He is the sixth 
person to achieve this distinction. 

The Rubber Science Hall of Fame 
was established in 1958 in conjunction 
with the fiftieth anniversary celebration 
of the teaching of rubber chemistry at 
the University of Akron,! when five 
individuals who had made significant 
contributions to the science of rubber 
chemistry were placed in the Hall of 
Fame. 

The 1959 selection committee was 
headed by Maurice Morton, professor 
of polymer chemistry and director of 
the Institute of Rubber Research at the 
University, and included G. Stafford 
Whitby, professor emeritus of rubber 
chemistry and consultant, Institute of 
Rubber Research; Arthur E. Juve and 
Ralph F. Wolf, both representing the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, ACS. 

Frank H. Cotton, prominent English 
educator in the field of rubber tech- 
nology and head of the National Col- 
lege of Rubber Technology in Great 
Britain, was the guest speaker at the 
banquet. Dr. Whitby presented a pa- 
per on Hancock prior to the reading 
of the citation to this sixth member of 
the Rubber Science Hall of Fame. 


L. M. Baker, General Tire & Rubber 
Co., was master of ceremonies. 

Hancock’s citation reads as follows: 
“A manufacturer and inventor, who, 
because of the important part he 
played in the establishment of rubber 
manufacturing has justly been called 
the ‘Father of the Rubber Industry’; 
who in the earliest days of the industry 
contributed machines and techniques 
required for the successful fabrication 
of rubber goods, and who, thanks to his 
enterprise, energy and _ ingenuity, 
greatly extended the range and variety 
of manufactured articles.” 

Dr. Whitby emphasized that Han- 
cock’s basic contributions included the 
designing. construction, and operation 
of a machine for masticating rubber 
and so massing and plasticating it 
(1820); means for converting masti- 
cated rubber under pressure, in molds, 
into blocks, and for cutting from sheets 
and blocks (1820); and a_ spreading 
machine for the application of rubber 
solution to fabrics (1827). 

At an early period Hancock indi- 
cated an awareness of some of the 
unique properties of rubber and of its 
possibilities and problems. He was 
aware of the self-sealing properties of 
rubber and of its possibilities and prob- 
lems. He was aware of the self-sealing 
properties of rubber against puncture 
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and demonstrated this fact at the time 
of the Crimean War. He recognized the 
use of latex in the fabrication of many 
kinds of rubber products and patented 
this application for the purpose of mak- 
ing leather-like products in 1824. 

After experimenting with samples of 
rubber vulcanized by Charles Goodyear 
in the Fall of 1842, Hancock proceeded 
to develop the application of vulcaniza- 
tion to the manufacture of a broad 
range of soft and hard rubber goods, 
applying for a patent on these innova- 
tions in 1843. 

Dr. Cotton, speaking on “Education 
in Technology,” said that all real 
knowledge is based upon past exper- 
ience; therefore the role and value of 
practical experience is supreme as a 
tool of the educator. 

The English distinction between 
technicians and technologists is that the 
technician is defined as “one skilled in 
an art, working mainly with his hands”; 
while a technologist is “one trained to 
apply scientific knowledge in manufac- 
turing through mental processes.” 

The shortage of trained technologists 
in England during World War II re- 
sulted in an Education Ministry recom- 
mendation that national colleges ir. such 
critical areas as automotive, aeronautic. 
electronic, rubber, and others be 
formed. Today the National College of 
Rubber Technology is financed 100% 
by the British Ministry of Education. 

Dr. Cotton closed his address by con- 
gratulating the University of Akron on 
the technological advances made by the 
Department of Chemistry over the last 
13 years (he had previously visited 
the campus in 1946). 


Head table at Akron University's 1959 Rubber Science Hall of Fame Banquet: (left to right): H. J. Stern, con- 
sultant to rubber industry in England; Thomas Sumner, AU chemistry professor and head of department; Leslie 
P. Hardy, AU financial vice president; Mr. Baker; Dr. Cotton; Dr. Whitby; and Dr. Morton 

















Milt Leonard (left) ARG chairman, 
and W. E. Ford, dance committee 
chairman, both of Columbian Car- 
bon Co., enjoying a chat with Tex 
Beneke (right) and the Beneke Or- 
chestra vocalist during the Akron 
Rubber Group's first dance 


Akron Dance Success 


The Akron Rubber Group held its 
first dance on November 6 in the 
Sheraton Hotel, Akron, O. A_ large 
crowd turned out for the affair and 
filled both the main ballroom and the 
Ohio Room. 

The Group had felt that it had com- 
plied with constitution and by-laws 
stated purposes of technical, educa- 
tional, and recreational service to mem- 
bers, but that the social service had 
not been too well attained. This first 
dance was to rectify this deficiency in 
the year’s program, and the success of 
the dance would seem to indicate that 
it accomplished its purpose. 

The dance committee headed by W. 
E. Ford, and W. G. Kitzmiller, both of 
Columbian Carbon Co., arranged to 
have orchid corsages for each woman 
flown in from Hawaii. Music was sup- 
plied by Tex Beneke and his orchestra. 
The orchestra played many old favor- 
ites and kept the dance floor well 
filled all evening. 


Record Boston Party 


The annual Christmas party of The 
Boston Rubber Group was held on 
December 11 at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Mass. 

The officers for 1960 were intro- 
duced as follows: chairman, James 
Breen, Barrett & Breen Co.; vice chair- 
man, George E. Herbert, Tyer Rub- 
ber Co.; secretary-treasurer, John Hus- 
sey, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Reelected to the executive committee 
were George Hunt, Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co.; William King, Acushnet 
Process Co.; and B. H. Capen, Tyer 
Rubber Co. The historian is Harry 
Atwater, Malrex Chemical Co. New 
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member elected to the executive com- 


mittee was Robert Loveland, R. T. Van- 
derbilt Co. 

A new attendance record was set 
when 650 members sat down to the 


usual lobster or turkey dinner in the 
Louis IV ballroom. Guests at the head 
table included the chairman of the 
Rhode Island Rubber Club, H. W. Day, 
and the chairman of the New York 
Rubber Group, R. Carroll. 

Following dinner, the Group was en- 
tertained by a floor show highlighted 
by the nationally famous act of Black 
& Nolan. Door prizes were awarded 
to 252 lucky ticket holders. 

The next function of The Boston 
Rubber Group will be the annual ski 
week-end at Bartlett, N. H., on Febru- 
ary 5-7, 1960. 


NCRG Party/Meeting 


New officers and directors for the 
Northern California Rubber Group were 
installed at the annual Christmas party 
held on December 5 at the Orinda 
Country Club, Orinda, Calif. Bernie 
Fuller, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., succeeds Drace Kutnewsky, 
Burke Rubber Co., as the new presi- 
dent of the Group. Other officers 
elected were vice president, Keith 
Large, Oliver Tire & Rubber Co.; sec- 
retary, Don Preiss, Shell Development 
Co.; treasurer, Vic Carriere, Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber Co.; and three directors 
as follows: Ray Brown and Norman 
Burke, both of Burke Rubber, and Stan 
Mason, Pioneer Works, H. K. Porter 
Co. 

Carl Mayerhauser, chairman for the 
party, was assisted by Gene Unterzu- 
ber, Keith Large, and Vic Carriere. 
Dinner, dancing, camelia corsages, and 
favors were enjoyed by the 75 couples 
attending. Twenty-five door prizes 
were awarded. The two main prizes, a 
17-inch portable Philco television set 
and a Waring blender, were won by 
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Mrs. R. C. Claussen (H. K. Porter 
Co.) and Mrs. J. W. MacKay (Mon- 
santo), respectively. 


November Technical Meeting 


‘“Rubber-to-Metal Bonding” was the 
subject of a technical talk presented 
by Donald M. Alstadt, manager, Hugh- 
son Chemical Co., a division of Lord 
Mfg. Co., at the November 5 meeting 
of the Group. held at the Berkeley 
Elk’s Club, Berkeley, Calif. 

In his talk Mr. Alstadt outlined the 
fundamental factors operative in rub- 
ber-to-metal bonding, using polymeric 
agents. These agents, he stated, are 
replacing brass and copper plate meth- 
ods. The important characteristics of 
a rubber to be bonded are the polarity 
of the base polymer, polarity changes 
induced by compounding. surface topog- 
raphy of the stock, chemical 
tivity of the rubber chains, and the 
nature of the interfacial electrical 
characteristics at the adhesive layer 
that influence the movement and re- 
actions of chemical  cross-bridging 
agents. 

The important factors in the adhe- 
sive system, he stated, include these 
same factors important in the polymer 
to be bonded as well as the elasto-plas- 
tic nature of the adhesive, the mole- 
cular weight of the adhesive polymer. 
the homogeneity of the adhesive film. 
the solvent present, the nature of the 
reinforcing pigments, and the thermal 
expansion of the bonding agent. 

According to the speaker, the im- 
portant metal qualities are the free 
energy of the surface, structure and 
thickness of natural or artificial ab- 
sorbed films. the crystal orientation and 
free energy change produced by me- 
chanical rolling, and the surface rough- 
ness factor. 

In general, he stated, the more polar 
elastomers such as NBR and neoprene 
are more easily bonded than the non- 
polar types such as SBR and natural. 
The secondary valence or so-called 
physical forces are often sufficient in 


reac- 





New officers of NCRG (left to right), Donald M. Preiss, Stanley Mason, 
Raymond Brown, Bernie Fuller, Keith Large, Vic Carriere (not present 
when this picture was taken was Norman Burke) 
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the case of the former polymers to 
produce adequate and durable adhesion 
at the adhesive-rubber interface; while 
the latter polymers must rely on some 
chemical cross-bridging mechanism. 
Other than solubility measurements, 
one means of assessing the polarity of 
the polymers is the contact angle, the 
speaker added. The degree of adhesion 
between a polymer and liquid that wets 
the polymer, i.e., low contact angle, is 
usually higher than between a polymer 
and liquid which does not wet. This 
statement does not mean, he pointed 
out, that complete wetting is sufficient 
to give adequate adhesion, but adequate 
wetting and a reasonable degree of 
polarity must characterize the system. 

In those cases mentioned where 
chemical cross-linking is necessary, the 
cross-linking agent is usually sulfur, he 
pointed out. The sulfur may be added 
to either the polymer or the adhesive 
or both. In any case the sulfur probably 
migrates to the interface and reacts 
to produce a chemical union between 
the polymer and the bonding agent. 

The polymeric material in the adhe- 
sive must not only demonstrate high 
adhesion and low interfacial tension 
between itself and the rubber, but also 
must adhere to the metal surface which 
requires a reasonably high polarity, 
according to Mr. Alstadt. 


IRC "Proceedings" 
From ACS, ASTM, ASME 


The “Proceedings—International Rub- 
ber Conference,” the more than 600- 
page volume of preprints of all of the 
papers presented at this Conference} 
which was held in Washington, D. C.., 
November 9-13, 1959, is available from 
each of the sponsoring societies, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
International Conference Committee. 
The list price is $12.50 per copy, but 
members of the sponsoring societies 
may obtain copies at $10 each, postage 
paid. 

Orders for copies of the “Proceed- 
ings” should be addressed to the follow- 
ing persons, depending on the pur- 
chaser’s society affiliation, or if there 
is no society affiliation, the order may 
be addressed to any of the three indi- 
cated society representatives. 


Mr. Geo. E. Popp, Treasurer, 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
American Chemical Society, 
c/o Phillips Chemical Co., 
318 Water Street, 

Akron 8, Ohio. 


Mr. R. E. Hess, 

Assoc. Exec. Sec’y, 

American Society for Testing 
Materials, 

1916 Race Street, 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Mr. T. A. Marshall, Jr., 

Sen. Assist. Sec’y, 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 

29 West 39th Street. 

New York 18, N. Y. 


The contents of the “Proceedings— 
International Rubber Conference,” that 
is, the titles and the authors of the 
papers included in it, may be examined 
in the report of the final Conference 
program.? In addition, abstracts of the 
papers given at the Conference ap- 
peared in the July, August, September, 
and October, 1959, issues of RUBBER 
WORLD. 

Briefly, the 72 papers presented in 
12 technical sessions at the Conference 
covered many aspects of tire design, 
testing, and performance; equipment 
and processes for rubber products man- 
ufacture; many aspects of testing and 
test methods; natural and synthetic rub- 
bers and latices; elastomer reinforce- 
ment; polymers and polymer structure; 
and vulcanization. Much new informa- 
tion on all of these and other subjects 
was included in these papers. 





1RUBBER WorRLD, Dec., 1959, p. 392. 
*Ibid., Oct., 1959, p. 101. 


SORG Yule Dance 


Some 148 members of the Southern 
Ohio Rubber Group and their wives 
attended the annual Christmas party- 
dinner-dance on December 12 at the 
Miami Valley Golf Club, Dayton, O. 
The people were welcomed and greeted 
by the chairman, R. J. Hoskins, In- 
land Mfg. Division, General Motors 
Corp., who then introduced the newly 
elected officers. 

These officers follow: chairman, 
Frederick W. Gage, Dayton Chemical 
Products Labs, Inc.; chairman-elect, 
Howard G. Gillette, Precision Rubber 
Products Co.; treasurer, Roger E. Head- 
rick, Wright Patterson Air Force Base; 
secretary, Richard C. Hempelman, Pre- 
mier Rubber Co. Directors, three years, 
are Ray Jacobs, Premier Rubber Co.; 
Marvin Coulter, American Zinc Sales 
Co.; and Jack West, Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co. Hold-over directors were 
reported thusly: directors, two years, 
Herbert S. Karch, C. P. Hall Co.; J. M. 
Williams, Amsco Chemicals; and Wm. 
Herberg, Dow Corning Corp. Directors, 
one year, are: Frank Bell, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co.; Wm. Nolan, In- 
land Mfg.; and Reuben Wolk, Dayton 
Rubber Co. The director ex-officio for 
one year is R. J. Hoskins, because he is 
immediate past chairman. 

At the dinner-dance, preceded by a 
cocktail hour, those in attendance en- 
joyed the music of the Paul Little 
Combo. There were 90 door prizes, and 
a gift for each lady, purchased from 
funds donated by the suppliers. 








CALENDAR 


January 19 

Elastomer & Plastics Group, North- 
eastern Section, ACS. Science Park, 
Boston, Mass. 


January 21 

Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Joint Meeting with Society of Plastics 
Engineers Extrusion. Ruby Foos, Mont- 


real, P.Q., Canada. 


January 25-28 

Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Show. Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


January 29 

Akron Rubber Group. Sheraton Hotel, 
Akron, O 

Chicago Rubber Group. Furniture 
Club, Chicago, III. 


February 1-5 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. Committee Week. Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill. 


February 2 


The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Ine. 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


February 3-5 
Committee D-11, ASTM. Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill. 


February 5-7 


Boston Rubber Group. Ski Week-End. 
Bartlett Inn, Bartlett, N. H. 


February II 


Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


February 12-13 


Southern Rubber Group. Shamrock 
Hilton, Houston, Tex. 


February 19 


Connecticut Rubber Group. Sym- 
posium: "Polymers for the ‘60's. 
Waverly Inn, Cheshire, Conn. 


February 26 

Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Ladies Night-Dance, Victoria Hall, 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 


March | 


The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


March I! 
Chicago Rubber Group. Furniture 
Club, Chicago, Ill. 


March 17 


Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Queens Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., 


Canada. 

March 18 

Boston Rubber Group. Hotel Somer- 
set, Boston, Mass. 

March 21-23 


American Physical Society. Detroit, 
Mich. 
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RMA Protests Proposed Wage 
Minimum for Federal Work 


Rubber industry management has de- 
cided to make a fight over the govern- 
ment’s move to peg minimum wages 
that must be paid employes working 
on federal orders for tires and related 
products. 

Management’s decision to oppose the 
imposition of a minimum prevailing 
wage rate under the Walsh-Healey Act 
by Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell 
contrasts with the AFL-CIO United 
Rubber Workers of America union’s 
indifference toward the minimum wage 
issue. URWA has indicated that labor's 
chief weapon for securing equitable 
wage rates is and will remain collective 
bargaining. The union has said that 
while it welcomes the Labor Depart- 
ment’s attempt to put a floor under tire 
and related product wage rates, it will 
continue to put its trust in face-to-face 
bargaining with management for the 
determination of wage rates, not gov- 
ernment decree. 


RMA Files Protest 


Management’s decision te oppose 
promulgation of a $1.67-$1.77 per 
hour minimum prevailing wage rate 
was taken December 4 when The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Inc.. 
filed formal objections with the Labor 
Department. The objection followed an 
RMA strategy meeting November 24 
here where members of the Associa- 
tion’s manufacturing committee decided 
that the fight had to be made—not 
simply to block the minimum wage de- 
termination for tires and related prod- 
ucts—but to put government and labor 
on notice that the industry cannot be 
pushed around in the future on labor 
matters. 

The Labor Department earlier in the 
fall issued a tentative decision that any 
rubber company wishing to be eligible 
for government purchase contracts for 
“Tires and Related Products” had to 
pay its employes $1.77 per hour. If the 
employe was only a beginner, the mini- 
mum would be $1.67. Mitchell’s deci- 
sion, authorized under the 25-year-old 
Walsh-Healey Act, will not be finalized 
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until the Department considers com- 
ments of interested parties. As already 
noted, only management will have any 
formal objections. 


RMA Objections and Comments 


The formal opposition of manage- 
ment reflects a number of considera- 
tions which were discussed in the No- 
vember 24 RMA meeting on the sub- 
ject. 

Present were representatives of the 
bigger as well as smaller companies 
in the industry, along with the RMA 
counsel, G. D. Reilly, and Committee 
Chairman H. B. Lyda. It was the con- 
sensus of the RMA committee mem- 
bers that Mitchell’s proposal would 
work a hardship on some of the smaller 
rubber companies, and, in some cases, 
even force companies to quit bidding 
on government contracts. Other rea- 
sons for which the group decided to 
fight the decision came up in the dis- 
cussion later. These included: 


e It was thought that failure to ob- 
ject to Mitchell’s rule-making might be 
construed as an endorsement of both 
the Walsh-Healey Act and the manner 
in which it is administered by the La- 
bor Department. Chief complaints on 
the last point were that the Depart- 
ment used inconsistent and conflicting 
formulas to arrive at the $1.67-1.77 
minimum, that it demonstrated parti- 
sanship on behalf of labor against the 
companies, and that it failed to weigh 
the impact of the ruling on smaller 
firms in the industry. 

e Failure to object, the group be- 
lieved, might create an impression that 
the tire industry is an “easy target,” or 
a “soft touch,” for higher minimum 
wage determinations in the future. 

e Further, the committee agreed, a 
vigorous Objection to the whole pro- 
ceeding would tend to discourage the 
establishment of minimum prevailing 
wage rates for other rubber products 
manufactured in other segments of the 
industry. The government buys scores 


By JOHN F. KING 


of rubber products, in addition to tires 
and related products, and Walsh-Healey 
has not been made to apply on many 
of these. 

e Strong objections from manage- 
ment, the group also thought, will delay 
the effective date of Mitchell’s final or- 
der, possibly by several months, thus 
giving more time to many firms to pre- 
pare for the blow. 

e Finally, the group thought it 
would turn to other agencies of govern- 
ment seeking their help in stopping the 
minimum-wage order from being final- 
ized. Specifically, the Commerce De- 
partment and Small Business Adminis- 
tration, reportedly preparing to urge re- 
peal of the Walsh-Healey Act, could 
make use of rubber industry wage data 
given to the Labor Department during 
the minimum wage hearings, the rub- 
ber group thought. These two agencies 
are supposed to be working closely with 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce to do 
away with the minimum wage law. 


Before his resignation recently, for- 
mer Small Business Administrator 
Wendell B. Barnes lashed out at the 
Walsh-Healey Act, urging that it be 
erased from the books. Barnes claimed 
the minimum wage law frustrated the 
small business “set-asides” provided for 
in defense procurement. Many small 
firms, he said, could not pay the pre- 
vailing minimum in their industry and 
thus became ineligible to share in de- 
fense contracts. 


U.S. Seeks Tax Relief 
For Malaya Investors 


The Embassy of Malaya reported in 
December that the United States is 
seeking to negotiate a double taxation 
treaty with the rubber-rich Federation 
to prevent U. S. investors in the Asian 
republic from being taxed by both gov- 
ernments. The Embassy statement did 
not indicate how far along the treaty 
talks are, announcing only that negoti- 
ations are now under way. 

If there is a successfully negotiated 
tax pact, it would mark the first to be 
signed by the Federation since it 
gained its independence. Currently, the 
Federation has a double taxation agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom signed 
before independence, but a new agree- 
ment which conforms with “changed 
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political conditions,” according to the 
Embassy. is to be signed soon. It added 
that a number of European govern- 
ments have expressed interest in enter- 
ing into arrangements similar to the 
new U. K.-Malayan pact. 

The Embassy statement noted that 





tax agreements are designed to spur 
an inflow of foreign investment. It said 
foreign investors have indicated that 
with double taxation agreements with 
the U. K., European, and U. S. Govern- 
ments, “there would be greater incentive 
for capital investments.” 


GSA Announces 74,083 Tons Rubber 


Available for 


The General Services Administration 
sold another 6.854 long tons of stock- 
piled rubber in November, with delivery 
from government warehouses scheduled 
through February, 1960, in accordance 
with the Independent Offices Appro- 
priations Act of 1960 to sell stockpiled 
rubber, without replacement. to  pre- 
vent deterioration. 

GSA announced early in December 
a schedule of quantities and qualities 
of available rubber for sale from the 
stockpile as of November 30, 1959. 
[he types and amounts covered by the 
schedule represent the rubber GSA will 
dispose of. but it is not stated that it 
will be sold during any given period of 
time. The amount of this schedule totals 
74.083 long tons, but does not alter the 
agency's intention to sell only approxi- 
mately 50,000 tons during the current 
fiscal year which ends on June 30, 
1960. GSA will accept purchase orders 
for more than the 50.000 tons. how- 
ever. between now and the end of the 
current fiscal year. 

The following tonnages and_ types 
of rubber are available: 


Grade Long Tons 
1X RSS’ 32,253 
1 RSS 9,003 
2 RSS 628 
3 RSS Ti 
4 RSS 346 
5 RSS 34 
1X Thin Crepe 3,790 
: on: Cr. 11,008 
2 Th: rr 1,414 
3 on. ar. 203 
1X Thick Crepe 1.130 
Bik ee? 3,674 
i an @ 353 
Lib. Sel. 3.656 
Lib. Reg. 1,528 
1X Thin Brown 219 
2X Th. Br.* 625 
3X Th. Br.* 13 
1 Th. Br.* 205 
2 Th. Br.’ 916 
3 Th. Br.* 22 
4 Th. Br.* 34 
2 Amber* 95 
3 Amber* 1,304 
4 Amber* 853 
Total 74,083 


GSA announced rubber sold from the 
stockpile. without replacement. from 
October 16, when the program began, 
to November 30 totaled 12,650 tons; 
therefore probably no more than be- 
tween 35,000 and 40.000 tons will ac- 


* Th, scounts offered for these orades 
4 2 
No. 3 to Schedule No. 6 
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Sale in Future 


tually be sold by June 30, 1960. In the 
future, sales figures and quantities 
available for sale will be announced 
simultaneously on a monthly basis. 
shortly after the first of each month, 
GSA said. 

Presumably this total of somewhat 
more than 35.000 tons to be sold by 
the end of the 1960 fiscal year will be 
made up largely of 35,000 tons of 1X 
RSS obtained from England in 1940 in 
exchange for cotton. which rubber GSA 
put on the market in mid-November at 
a 2¢-a-pound discount. 

In making public the disposal types 


and amounts of rubber it is willing to 
sell. GSA said that any company in- 
terested in buying from its “rotation 
schedule” could obtain copies of GSA 
Form 336, dated November, 1958, upon 
request. The form is entitled, “Speciay 
Terms for the Sale of Crude Natural 
Rubber,” and contains terms and condi- 
tions covering the current sale and is 
available from GSA’s Defense Materials 
Service. Washington 6, D. C. 

The cumbersome procedures for dis- 
posing of stockpile rubber attracted 
critical attention from RMA President 
Ross R. Ormsby in November. He 
pointed out that the relatively small 
tonnage to be disposed of by June 30, 
1960. will be sold under authority of 
the Independent Offices Appropriations 
Act. On the other hand. the bulk of the 
470.000 tons held to be in excess of 
security needs will have to be sold in 
accord with Public Law 520, which re- 
quires publication of six months’ notice 
in the Federal Register, and Congres- 
sional approval of the disposal plan. 
The six months’ notice expires March 
15, 1969, he added, and urged Con- 
gressional approval of a more work- 
able disposal plan before that time to 
avoid further delay. 


RMA-Special Committee Considers 
Food Additives Law Problems 


A special committee of The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., rep- 
resenting manufacturers of flat belt, 
hose, packings, O-rings, V-belts, sun- 
dries. and molded and extruded prod- 
ucts met in New York, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 9 to review and analyze Public 
Law 85-929, Food Additives Amend- 
ment to the Federal Food. Drug and 
Cosmetic Act and to measure its prob- 
able impact on manufacturers of prod- 
ucts used in the production, processing, 
treating. packaging. and transportation 
of food. Harold H. Burrows, vice presi- 
dent. Raybestos-Manhattan. Inc., is the 
chairman of this special committee. 

The Food Additives Amendment has 
been a subject for discussion at previ- 
ous meetings of the RMA committees 
representing the manufacturers of the 
several products mentioned above since 
passage of the law in September, 1958. 
In addition. many companies have 
been conducting extensive tests over 
the past year in an effort to be ready 
for the deadline date of March 5, 1960, 
but have been unable to come up with 
suitable tests and test programs that 
are agreeable to the Food & Drug 
Administration. 


Law Requirements 

The FDA has indicated that after 
the deadline date. all rubber com- 
ponents or products which come in 
contact with foodstuffs must be made 


only from compounds it has approved. 
In order to obtain FDA approval, the 
manufacturer is required to submit the 
formulation of each compound to the 
federal agency. together with the re- 
sults of a laboratory investigation con- 
ducted by a qualified independent test- 
ing organization. 

The investigations must show to the 
satisfaction of FDA that either (a) no 
substance can be extracted from the 
rubber compound under test conditions 
simulating food service. or (b) the sub- 
stance or substances extracted from the 
cempound under test conditions must 
be identified and determined to be 
harmless to the health of man or beast. 

The Food Additives Law applies to 
all rubber compounds in contact with 
food regardless of the fact that it could 
be shown in specific instances that a 
compound has been used for the pur- 
pose for 10 or 20 years without any 
known harmful effect. 

One item the FDA is alarmed about 
is carbon black and the effects it might 
have if censumed after migrating from 
a rubber product used in contact with 
food. The FDA will not advise as to 
what testing procedures should be used, 
but is seeking recommendations from 
manufacturers who desire approval for 
their products. 


Courses of Action 
The entire rubber industry is gravely 
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concerned over the effect of this law 
on the marketing of its products. If 
each rubber products manufacturer at- 
temped to have every food contact com- 
pound approved, hundreds and proba- 
bly thousands of approvals would be 
involved; independent testing facilities 
would be overtaxed, and the very sub- 
stantial cost of the invesigations could 
not be justified by many companies. It 
could mean that after March 6, 1960, 
the supply of rubber products to the 
food industry could be greatly re- 
stricted, and there might be some ap- 
plications where no company had a 
suitable compound approved. 

The RMA special committee is re- 
questing all rubber products manufac- 
turers to supply it with information 
listing the products they supply to the 
food industries; designating the color 
of such products; whether or not they 
contain carbon black; and the date of 





origin of said products. 

The manufacturers are requested also 
to supply the special committee with 
lists of raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of products sold to the food 
industries. 

Following the receipt of all of this 
information the RMA special commit- 
tee will decide upon its next course 
of action. Presumably, it hopes that 
some sort of compromise can be work- 
ed out with the FDA in order to avoid 
the expected chaos that will result in 
the rubber and food industries if the 
letter of the law of the Food Additives 
Amendment is enforced after March 6, 
1960. 

It was suggested that manufacturers 
having problems connected with this 
law direct their inquiries to Mr. Edward 
Welch, secretary. RMA _ Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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RMA Sees 1959 Industry 
Records Exceeded in 1960 


The rubber industry scored a number 
of new records in 1959, and Ross R. 
Ormsby, president of The Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association, Inc., expects it 
to do better in 1960, according to the 
Association’s year-end report. 

New 1959 peaks, according to the 
RMA’s preliminary estimates based on 
10 months of actual record, include 
(previous records in parentheses): 

Consumption of 1,615,000 long tons 
of new rubber (1,529,699 tons in 1955). 

Consumption of more than 1,000,- 
000 tons of synthetic rubber (925,879 
tons in 1957). 

Consumption of more than 1,000,000 
tons of new rubber in tires and tire 
products (959,856 tons in 1955), 

Censumption of nearly 600,000 tons 
of new rubber in non-tire products 
(569,843 tons in 1955). 

Production of more than 
tons of synthetic rubber 
tons in 1957). 

Shipments of more than 65,000,000 


1.300.000 
(1,118,173 


Passenger-car replacement tires (61,- 
603,596 in 1958). 
Synthetic rubber exports of more 
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than 280.000 tons (203,468 tons in 


1957). 


Activity Level High 

Mr. Ormsby reported that extremely 
high levels of activity prevailed in ev- 
ery product segment of the industry. 


With 1947-49 as a base, the new rub- 
ber consumption index for tire and 
tire products jumped from 115.6 in 


1958 to 136.7 in 1959, as against the 
previous high of 128.9 in 1955, 

At the same time, an even sharper 
increase in activity took place in the 
field of non-tire products, which in- 
cludes industrial rubber products, 
molded and extruded goods, belting and 
hose, packing, rubber footwear, flooring, 
sundries, heels and and other 
items, Where the new rubber consump- 
tion index advanced from 159.7 in 1958 
to 189.3 in 1959, as compared with the 
1955 peak of 180.7. 

Mr. Ormsby said that the trend in- 
dicated by the consumption indices is 
expected to continue on the rising 
curve in 1960, with the index for the 


soles, 


non-tire product groups continuing to 
run ahead of the Federal Reserve 
Board index of production, currently 
estimated at 149.0 in 1959. 

He then pointed out how the use ol 
3.5-billion pounds of rubber in the pro- 
duction of 40,000 different types of 
consumer end-products made the in- 
dustry an important market for manu- 
facturers of textiles and chemicals. It 
was estimated that the rubber industry 
consumed more than a billion pounds 
of processing chemicals and nearly a 
billion pounds of textiles in the form 
of cotton, rayon, and nylon. 


Raw Materials, Products 


Although synthetic rubber accounts 
for 66° of the industry’s basic raw ma- 
terial, the remaining 34 of natural 
rubber used in the United States rep- 
resents a substantial tonnage and at 
today’s prices a costly raw material 
The price of No. | Ribbed Smoked 
Sheet rubber rose from about 30!2¢ a 
pound in January. 1959, to a high of 
47¢ a pound in the autumn and even 
in mid-December was in excess of 41¢ 
a pound: whereas competitive types of 
general-purpose synthetic rubber re- 
mained unchanged at 23¢ a pound, 
freight excluded. during this period. 

In connection with the industry's 
raw materials supply problems. Mr. 
Ormsby took note of the fact that Con- 
gress will consider in the coming ses- 
sion an administration plan for dispos- 
ing of some 470,000 long tons of 
natural rubber in the government stock- 
pile which have been declared in excess 
of the nation’s security needs. He said 
that the industry believes that an or- 
derly and definitely stated plan for such 
disposal will not only effect an im- 
portant saving to the taxpayer. but will 
be in the long-term interest of both the 
producers and consumers of natural 
rubber. 

It was emphasized that while a tre- 
mendous amount of research and de- 
velopment had been applied during 
1959 to the improvement in appear- 
ance and quality of its regular prod- 
ucts. a great many new products had 
been introduced as a result of this 
R & D effort. Among these. to list but 
a few. were the first outer garment that 
will be worn by man in space: plastic 
film for flexible automobile tanks: a 
neutron shield for nuclear-powered 
ships and aircraft. made of pourable. 
rubber-based material: inflatable rubber 
pillows for use as dunnage in freight 
shipments: plastic and rubber boat 
shells: plastics so tough they can be 
precision engineered: and huge pillow- 
tvpe fuel tanks for military and civilian 


use. 


Statistics 

The RMA gave the following figures 
of automotive and farm tire shipments 
for 1959 compared with 1958 and on 
rubber consumption by types for 1958, 
1959, and 1960: 
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AUTOMOTIVE AND FARM TIRE EQUIPMENT 

















1988 Passenger Truck Farm Total 
Original equipment 23,434,743 3,375,039 1,709,106 28,518,888 
Replacement 61,603,596 9,226,435 1,815,706 72,645,737 
Export 720,105 630,903 109,984 1,460,992 
Total 85,758,444 y 135232.371 3,634,796 102,625,617 
1959 
Original equipment 29,250,000 4,430,000 1,840,000 35,520,000 
Replacement 65,500,000 9 860,000 1,960,000 77,320,000 
Export 725,000 620,000 90,000 1,435,000 
Total 95,475,000 —-14,910,000 3,890,000 114,275,000 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CONSUMPTION 
(Long Tons) 
1958 1959 1960 
Synthetic rubber 879,912 1,060,000 1,094,000 
Natural rubber 484,492 $55,000 556,000 
Total 1,364,404 1,615,000 1,650,000 
248,156 290,000 295,000 


Reclaimed rubber 





Humphreys Anticipates 
New Records in 1960 


Rubber industry sales are expected to 
amount to $6.2 billion in 1959 and to 
set a new high of approximately $6.6 
billion in 1960, when the industry will 
produce tires at the rate of more than 
half-a-million on each of 250 working 
days, H. E. Humphreys Jr., chairman 
of United States Rubber Co., forecast 
in his year-end statement. 

Sales of all types of tires in 1960 
are expected to approximate 127 mil- 
lion units in 1960, as compared with 
about 118 million units in 1959. Of 
these, replacement passenger-tire sales 
should set a new mark of 68 million 
units in 1960, against the previous re- 
cord of 65.5 million units in 1959, 

Humphreys looks for a sharp gain 
in original-equipment tire sales in 1960 
also because of 1960 new car produc- 
tion estimated at 6.6 million or higher, 
compared with the 5.5 million cars made 
in 1959. Higher automotive production 
will also spur sales of non-tire auto- 
motive products, he added, noting that 
the automotive industry buys approxi- 
mately 12% of the rubber industry's 
output. 

Truck and bus tire sales are expected 
to reach 15.2 million units in 1960, 
compared with 15 million in 1959. Of 
this 1960 total, approximately 9.6 mil- 
lion tires will be for replacement. and 
the balance for new trucks and buses 
and for export. Sales of farm, aircraft. 
and industrial tires are also expected 
to be at or near record levels. 

Rubber consumption in the U. S. 
should set a new record of 1.62 mil- 
lion long tons in 1959 and increase to 
about 1.65 million in 1960. 

U. S. Rubber will help set the in- 
dustry pattern, with a new sales record 
of more than $950 million in 1959. 
and an even higher figure is expected 
in 1960, the U. S. Rubber board chair- 
man said. Capital expenditures of ap- 
proximately $32 million in 1960, con- 
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trasted with $25 million in 1959, are 
planned. 

Evaluation of new materials for prod- 
ucts the company manufactures will 
be in the forefront of an expanded re- 
search and developmnt program, with 
more than 1,000 types and variations 
of synthetic polymers evaluated as pos- 
sible tire materials. 

Among the important new products 
now in the process of commercial de- 
velopment are a_ single-filament pol- 
vethylene for ropes and many indus- 
trial products, thread and solid tires 
of polyurethane, it was said. 


Keener Optimistic on 
1960 Business Volume 


Expanding markets both at home 
and abroad give the rubber and plastics 
industries cause for optimism on the 
physical volume of business during 
1960, J. Ward Keener, president of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., said in his 
year-end statement. 

The continuing increase in the num- 
ber of automobiles on the road means 
higher sales of replacement tires, and 
rising living standards point to further 
increases in world consumption of rub- 
ber and plastics. 

He estimated that the U. S. would 
consume at least 1.6 million long tons 
of new rubber in 1959 and between 
1.65 and 1.70 million tons in 1960. De- 
mand for new rubber has been and 
still is growing faster in other Free 
World countries than in the U. S., 
with 1960 consumption in these Free 
World countries other than the U. S. 
estimated at 1.63 million tons. 

The Goodrich president expects a 
new record of 127 million tires to be 
sold in 1960, of which 67.5 million will 
be replacement passenger-car tires for 
the more than 45 million cars which 
will be more than two years old in 
1960. A substantial pickup in tire ship- 
ments for new cars and trucks in 1960 


will aid this increase in tire shipments. 

Growth in the use of rubber for non- 
tire products has been averaging about 
5% a year, well above the growth trend 
in industrial production in this country. 
and the rubber consumption for these 
non-tire products in 1960 was esti- 
mated at an all-time high of 610,000 
tons. 

Keener pointed out that U. S. rub- 
ber consumption would have been high- 
er in 1959 except for strikes against 
three major rubber companies in the 
second quarter and the effect of the 
steel strike on automotive production 
in the last half of the year. 

Under the stimulus of higher natural 
rubber price, U. S. consumption of syn- 
thetic rubbers reached a record propor- 
tion of 65.5% in 1959 and should rise 
even higher in 1960. 

B. F. Goodrich recently opened spe- 
cial-purpose synthetic rubber produc- 
ing plants in Holland. Japan, and Eng- 
land, all in association with companies 
in these countries and announced plans 
for the construction of a vinyl resin 
plant in Australia. 


Firestone Sees ‘60's 
Unusual Growth Period 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman 
and chief executive officer of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., predicted 
that the rubber industry will enter the 
“Soaring Sixties” in a strong, healthy 
condition and with a very bright future. 
In discussing in late December the out- 
look for the new decade he added that 
we are on the threshold of a 10-year 
period that promises unprecedented 
growth for the industry as it meets an 
ever-increasing demand for its prod- 
ucts, and the year 1960 should be the 
greatest year in the history of our pro- 
gressive industry. 

It was explained-that this optimistic 
forecast was based on the great promise 
existing in the general economy, the 
rapidly increasing number of motor 
vehicles in use, the rapid growth of 
foreign markets, the improved technol- 
ogy within the rubber industry, the ex- 
pansion of existing production facili- 
ties, and diversification into broadened 
fields of activity. 

The bright outlook for the general 
economy was based on a new high for 
the gross national product in 1960 that 
will be 7% higher than in 1959, and a 
full 50% above the 1950 figure, and 
the fact that disposable income, the 
money people have left after taxes, will 
also be up by 7% in 1960, another 
record high. 

It was emphasized by the Firestone 
executive that the automotive industry 
promised almost phenomenal growth in 
the 1960's, and that this would have 
a vital influence on the rubber industry. 

European countries, now in a boom. 
are experiencing a strong trend toward 
more vehicles in use also, and the 
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resultant increase in tire consumption 
will also be paralleled by great in- 
crease in the growth of the synthetic 
rubber industry in foreign countries. 
Many American rubber companies have 
operational or manufacturing interests 
in these foreign growth industries. 

The technology of the industry is 
presently at a very high level and is 
progressing rapidly, Mr. Firestone said. 
We are almost daily confronted with 
new combinations of our available raw 
materials as we meet varying demands 
in rubber products, and these special 
uses will contribute to our continuing 
growth, he added. 

A record consumption of rubber on 
a worldwide basis of 4.2 million long 
tons, a further increase in rubber con- 
sumption in the United States, an in- 
crease in U. S. total tire demand to 127 
million units, passenger-car tire re- 
placement shipments of between 68 
and 70 million units, and an overall 
increase in the demand for non-tire 
products, were predicted for 1960. 

It was also predicted that synthetic 
rubber usage on a worldwide basis will 
equal and then surpass the use of na- 
tural rubber in the 1960’s until, even- 
tually, synthetic rubber will take over 
two-thirds of the market for all kinds 
of rubber. 

The Firestone company will not only 
carry Out extensive expansion plans in 
the Sixties, but will increase its pro- 
grams in other rubber-like materials, 
textiles, metals, and chemicals, the 
chairman said. 


O'Neil Predicts 1960 
Record Sales Volume 


William O'Neil, president of The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., forecast 
that the rubber industry will record its 
greatest sales volume in 1960, even 
greater than it registered in the record 
year of 1959. He cited the growing 
population and its rising demand for 
all products, an increase in capital 
expenditures to provide for the grow- 
ing demand, a greater number of jobs, 
and the necessity of maintaining a pro- 
gram of research, development, and 
production of the things vital to the 
security of world peace as the factors 
for good business in 1960. 

He indicated the need of caution, 
however, pending settlement of the 
steel strike, which had affected 1959 
fourth-quarter results and might do 
likewise in the first quarter of 1960. 
If the steel industry negotiations with 
labor result in an anti-inflationary de- 
cision at the bargaining table, the na- 
tion’s economy will come bouncing 
back strongly thereafter, he added. 

The forecast of increased demands 
for automobiles and trucks in 1960 
means that General’s plastics, chemi- 
cals, and mechanical rubber goods divi- 
sions in addition to its tire factories 
will be kept busy. Because of the un- 
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certainty in the crude natural rubber 
market and because of the uncertainty 
of tire prices, General’s profit picture, 
like that of all other major manufac- 
turers, is a question mark, it was said. 
The price of natural rubber is of rela- 
tively greater importance to General 
Tire because of its predominant posi- 
tion in the truck tire field and because 
its percentage of consumption of na- 
tural rubber is higher than the industry 
pattern. 

The General Tire president predicted 
that 1960 will bring the greatest de- 
mand ever for premium and extra- 
quality tires and added that facilities 
are being increased to meet this de- 
mand. 

Even with the forecast for increased 
sales, 1960 was viewed as a year where 
selling will be vital to a company’s suc- 
cess regardless of product line, and 
General Tire is planning the biggest 
advertising and sales promotion cam- 
paign in its history in order to meet 
its forecasts. 


NRB Reports Plans 
To Aid Natural Output 


H. C. Bugbee, president of the Na- 
tural Rubber Bureau, emphasized that 
sales of natural rubber continue heavy 
in the world and the United States in 
his year-end report. Figures on natural 
rubber production and consumption, as 
listed below, show that significant 
amounts of rubber have had to come 
from stocks in 1958 and 1959 to supply 
world demand, and this situation is ex- 
pected to continue in 1960. In 1959, 
both the United States and Great 
Britain announced the beginning of dis- 
posal of their natural rubber stockpiles 
so that the deficit in that year was 
alleviated somewhat from this source. 


WorLD NATURAL RUBBER SUPPLY-DEMAND, 
1958-1960 


(In 1,000 Long Tons) 





Year Supply Demand Deficit 
1958 1,957 1,982.5 25.5 
1959* 2,010 2,080.0 70.0 
1960* 2,050 2,085.0 35.0 
i *Estimated. 


In the United States, natural rubber 
consumption rose from 484,492 tons in 
1958 to 555,000 tons in 1959 and is 
expected to reach 560,000 tons in 1960. 

Reference was made to the heavy 
replanting and new planting program 
in Malaya where by the end of 1959 
well over one-third of that country’s 
3,500,000 acres will have been planted 
with rubber yielding 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds per acre, as compared with the 
average yield of 490 pounds per acre. 
It is thus that the shortages of the 
future may be at least partially elim- 
inated, and this program is evidence 
of the natural rubber industry’s con- 
fidence in the future, it was said. 

Malayan rubber growers are spend- 
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ing $3.5 million on research and de- 
velopment each year to improve further 
their position. As a part of this activity, 
a technical service will be inaugurated 
in the United States in 1960 so that 
American consumers will have avail- 
able promptly the many advances de- 
veloped in natural rubber laboratories. 
all over the world. A similar technical 
service has proved successful in Eng- 
land and other countries abroad. 

By 1960, world consumption of na- 
tural and synthetic rubber is estimated 
at some 3,780,000 tons. and by 1965, 
some rubber industry economists have 
forecast consumption at 4.500.000 tons. 
By replanting so as to produce more 
rubber and more cheaply and by re- 
searching to make rubber more useful 
in more ways, natural rubber growers 
are looking forward to contributing to 
a rapidly growing rubber economy, it 
was Stated. 


Scrap Rubber Outlook 
° ' 
May Improve in 60 

Ben Gordon, A. Schulman, Inc., and 
president of the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers Scrap Rub- 
ber & Plastics Institute. in the 1960 
edition of the NAWMD’s “Commodity 
Review and Outlook,” said that as the 
year 1959 ended, there was very little 
encouraging news that could be report- 
ed which would lead to any obvious 
improvement in the consumption of 
scrap rubber and its price structure. 
The situation was considerably upset 
by the long steel strike which caused 
curtailment of production in a great 
many unrelated industries. 

Mixed tires have required scheduling. 
and with the supply of such material 
available in nearby points, mill de- 
mand can be met without too much 
difficulty at present price levels, it was 
said. If demand increases to any ex- 
tent, and material from distant points 
with higher freight rates is shipped. 
then higher prices will have to be paid 
by reclaimers. 

The demand for truck tires and butyl 
tubes seems to have increased since 
mid-year, and prices were generally 
higher. Truck tires of wire cord or 
wire tread construction have caused 
rejections as they cannot be used by 
the reclaimer. 

The slight changes made in recently 
published reclaimers’ specifications for 
scrap rubber have not greatly altered 
the previous specifications and should 
cause no inconvenience, said Gordon. 

Very little scrap rubber has been 
shipped out of the country, and re- 
cently the only item sought by foreign 
countries has been No. 1 peelings. 
which are not being produced in 
quantity because of curtailment of 
splitting operations. Should the demand 
for split parts be increased, some dif- 
ficulty might result in supplying the 
demand. 

Ready markets are available for 
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clean, uncontaminated grades of scrap 
plastics, but contaminated lots make the 
sorting cost prohibitive. 

If the predictions of a banner year 
in automotive and related industries 
hold true, the volume and use of scrap 
rubber and plastics in 1960 should be 
considerably higher than in 1959, al- 
though not too great change in price 
levels of most items is anticipated. 


Seeks FPA Funds 


Cyril F. O'Neil, vice president in 
charge of foreign operations. The Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
has accepted a key post in the $1- 
million fund-raising campaign of the 
Foreign Policy Association. New York, 
N. Y., for 1959-60. according to John 
W. Nason, Association president. O’- 
Neil, who is also a member of the 
board of directors of the Association. 
will head the appeal for funds within 
the rubber industry. 

The campaign seeks increased sup- 
port for the Association’s expanding 
nationwide program to help create a 
better informed citizenry on the basic 
world affairs issues confronting us— 
described by President Eisenhower as 
the country’s “number one problem” 
today. This program, based on com- 
munity participation. now includes 
thousands of groups of citizens in hun- 
dreds of communities in 45 states. and 
the number of participants has dou- 
bled each year for the past five vears. 


C. A. Bartle Retires 


Carl A. Bartle, a long-time sales ex- 
ecutive at E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.. Inc., Wilmington, Del., and a 
widely known figure in the nation’s rub- 
ber industry, has retired from the com- 
pany after a career with it of almost 
37 years. 

In September, 1918, he joined Du 
Pont as a chemist and later that year 
was made a production supervisor at 
the company’s Repauno plant at Gibbs- 
town, N. J. He left the following year 
to become chemical supervisor of pro- 
duction for National Aniline & Chemi- 
cal Corp.. Marcus Hook, Pa. He re- 
turned to Du Pont in 1923 and was 
assigned to sales in the New York of- 
fice of what was then the dyestuffs de- 
partment. : 

“Cabby” Bartle was transferred in 
1925 to the Chicago district sales of- 
fice. In 1929 he was appointed assistant 
sales manager for rubber chemicals at 
Wilmington, Del., became sales man- 
ager of the rubber chemicals division 
(now the elastomer chemicals depart- 
ment) in 1932, and sales director in 
1943. He continued to head up the 
sales of rubber chemicals until a year 
ago, when he was named a special as- 
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ewart 


Carl A. Bartle 


sistant pending his retirement. 

Mr. Bartle was born November 13, 
1894. in Philadelphia, Pa. He received 
his Bachelor of Science degree in elec- 
trochemical engineering from the Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1916, then 
joined the Aluminum Co. of America 
as a research engineer. 

A past chairman of the New York 
Rubber Group, he is also a member of 
the Buffalo. Boston, Chicago. and Phil- 
adelphia Rubber groups. and the Rub- 
ber Division of the ACS. 


Spiratube Conducts 
Hot Air at Spartan 


The problem of drying paint quickly 
at different points on the production 
site was solved by Spartan Aircraft Co.. 
Tulsa, Okla.. with the installation of 
flexible duct work on an assembly line 
of mobile homes. 

The inside of a mobile home made 
by Spartan is painted after assembly. 
The paint is dried by means of hot 
air pumped into the interior of the 
trailer through a portable connector at 
the door. Since the sizes of the mobile 
homes vary. the door openings are not 
always at the same spot in the drying 
room. This condition suggested a mov- 
able rather than a rigid duct work for 
the supply of hot air from an overhead 
blower. 

The flexible duct work selected was 
Spiratube® a patented construction of 
spring wire and coated fabric, manu- 
factured by Flexible Tubing Corp., 
Guilford, Conn. 

The base fabric used is cotton, with 
a specially developed neoprene coat- 
ing applied at the Vulcan plant of 
Reeves Brothers, Inc., Buena Vista, Va. 
The coated fabric is sewn in overlap- 
ping plies over continuous helical coils 
of high-carbon spring steel. 


Length of the duct work used by 
Spartan is 22 feet; inner diameter of 
duct is 16 inches. Pumping pressure is 
one inch water column. Because of 
abrasion when duct work is dragged 
over the floor, scuff strips are fitted to 
a 10-foot section at the discharge end 

At times, the same system is used 
to carry exhaust fumes out of the in- 
terior of the trailers. 


New Dayton-Hevea Firm 


A new company to sell automotive 
and industrial rubber products in 
Europe’s Common Market has been 
formed by The Dayton Rubber Co.. 
Dayton, O.. and N. V. Vereenigde 
Nederlandsche Rubberfabrieken (known 
popularly as “Hevea”). The  an- 
nouncement was made recently in 
Dayton and in Arnhem, Netherlands, 
headquarters for the overseas sales 
company which will be known as Day- 
ton-Hevea. The details were arranged 
through Dayton Rubber International. 

Hevea has been licensed to make 
the American firm’s products for sale 
in the Common Market. The products 
will carry the Dayton-Hevea label. 
These include raw-edge automotive V- 


belts, cog belts, and Vari-speed V- 
belts. flexible radiator and vacuum 
hose, printing and industrial rollers, 


foam latex, and polyether foam. 

This is the first time Dayton Rubber 
has entered into a licensing agreement 
for foreign manufacture of any of its 
patented proprietary products. Hevea 
will profit by the expansion of its 
product line and the addition of many 
exclusive Dayton products which have 
strong acceptance in Common Market 
countries. For Dayton Rubber, the new 
company and agreement represent a 
marked broadening of the international 
technical assistance program which the 
company has conducted since 1934. 
Dayton has supplied technical assist- 
ance and production know-how, under 
contract. to the wholly Dutch-owned 
and operated company since 1948. 


BFG Gets Tire Patent 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
has been granted a patent on dia- 
phragms, or safety chambers, for use 
n automobile tires, ending a 10-year 
legal battle. The invention covers a 
molded rubber and fabric diaphragm, 
which can be inserted into tubeless 
tires to provide a second air chamber 
for added safety if air should escape 
from the tire. Marginal flaps, seated 
between the tire and the rim, lock the 
unit securely in place. The inventor 
is Clarence E. Snyder, a Goodrich tire 
engineer, who has since retired. The 
application for patent was filed March 
16, 1949. Production of the tires will 
be started by BFG early in 1960. 
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Bill O'Neil Observes 
50 Years in Rubber 


William O'Neil, president of The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., recently 
observed 50 years in the rubber indus- 
try. This dynamic figure first worked 
in the merchandising department of 
his father’s department store in Akron, 
but was not happy in this work. He 
became interested in the tire business 
and during a trip West on doctor’s 
orders conceived the idea of selling tires 
in Kansas City. It was here that he 
started in the rubber business with Win 
Fouse, an auditor from the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.. with a distributor- 
ship for Firestone tires. 

In a special issue of the Akron Bea- 
con Journal on October 28, business- 


men and industrialists in Akron and 
throughout the country paid special 


tribute to Mr. O’Neil and the very great 
contributions he and his company have 
made to the rubber industry. 

Young O'Neil had the urge to go 
into tire manufacturing so that in 1915 
the O’Neil-Fouse combination sold out 
their half-million-dollar tire distribu- 
torship and returned to Akron. General 
lire was incorporated for $200,000 in 
1915, with Michael O’Neil, Mr. O’Neil’s 
brother, as president, and William 
O'Neil as executive vice president. Other 
key executives were Chas. J. Jahant, in 
charge of the production department, 
Robert Iredell as chief engineer, and 
Harold B. Pushee as chief chemist. 

Production was started early in 1916 
and from the beginning the policy of 
quality products and a distributor or- 
ganization were basic at General Tire. 

The company under Mr. O’Neil’s 
guidance has branched out and _pros- 
pered in many fields. Subsidiaries Aero- 
jet-General and RKO General are 
leaders in the fields of missiles and 
entertainment, respectively. General’s 
plastics and chemical business are a 
big part of the company’s activities, 
and synthetic rubber (SBR) production 
and sale are a recent addition. The 
company is also a majority stockholder 
in A. M. Byers Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a top wrought-iron producer. 





William O'Neil 


Office Building at 
3M Research Site 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.'s new 
14-story office building is the latest step 
in development of the 3M research cen- 
ter easi of St. Paul, Minn., started 10 
years ago. 

Based on the important place of prod- 
uct research in the firm’s postwar 
growth, the company resolved before 
1950 to create a research center with 
room to grow. A 215-acre area east of 
St. Paul was purchased, and early in 
1953 plans were announced for the 
first building on the tract. 

Planning was broadened to include 
an administrative center when it was 
realized that expansion possibilities at 
the present headquarters at 900 Bush 
Ave., St. Paul, could not keep up with 
the company’s growing needs. 

Today, seven buildings with a total 
of 560,000 square feet have been com- 
pleted. Additions and two new build- 
ings are under construction that will 
add another 205,000 square feet in 
1960. The new office and cafeteria 
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buildings will add another 520,000 
square feet in 1962. 

Additional land has been purchased 
to a total of 265 acres. Development 
is following a plan that envisions lab- 
oratories, pilot plants, services and of- 
fice buildings spaced over the entire 
tract, following the natural land con- 
tour and using landscaped grounds, 
curving streets and walks, and parking 
areas to achieve a campus effect. 

Some of the completed buildings in- 
clude the central research laboratories, 
electrical products laboratories, nuclear 
research laboratory, hydrogenation lab- 
oratory, utilities center, pilot plant, and 
graphic products laboratory. 

Some buildings under construction 
are the office services center, pilot plant 
and maintenance center, electrical prod- 
ucts laboratory addition, central re- 
search laboratories addition. and the 
utilities center addition. 


30-Year Club of RTA 
Holds Yule Dinner 


The Thirty-Year Club of the Rubber 
Trade Association held its fifth annual 
Christmas dinner on December 8 at 
the Downtown Athletic Club, New 
York, N. Y. The members each 
brought a guest who was a protege. 
member of the family, or a friend. 
Eighty were present at the sirloin-steak 
dinner. 

The Club was organized seven years 
ago and now has 48 members. All of 
the members are directly concerned 
with selling or using natural rubber. 
Many of the members have been in the 
business the past 50 years. Besides four 
social functions a year the Club does an 
excellent job in remembering the sick 
by sending books, flowers. or other 
gifts. 

Since the organization of the Club, 
S. J. Pike has been chairman, and the 
following three members comprise the 
Steering committee: Cyrus Dunachie. 
R. A. Favenza. and Hugo Hauff. Ar- 
thur J. Garry is secretary-treasurer of 
the organization. 





Hooker Officers Move 


Hooker Chemical Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has announced that nine 
company officers and certain other cor- 
porate personnel will move to the com- 
pany’s new corporate headquarters at 
666 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., about 
March 1. The offices are expected to be 
open about that date. 

Officers who will be transferred in- 
clude: Thomas E. Moffitt, president; 
R. Wolcott Hooker, Frank W. Dennis, 
and Robert E. Wilkin, senior vice pres- 
idents; Ansley Wilcox, II, vice presi- 
dent, secretary. and general counsel: 
Thomas F. Willers, vice president, re- 
sponsible for the Eastern Chemical, 
phosphorus, and Durez Plastics divi- 
sions, and for corporate engineering: 
F. Leonard Bryant, vice president, re- 
sponsible for research, marketing, and 
general development; Charles C. Horn- 
bostel, controller; and Edward W. Ma- 
thias, treasurer. 

Other executives moving are: Roger 
C. Sonnemann, director of industrial 
relations; William F. Lynch, admini- 
strative assistant to Mr. Dennis; Her- 
man Harrow, personnel assistant; and 
Douglas M. More, associate counsel. 

In addition to the corporate group, 
the New York district sales offices of 
the Eastern Chemical, Durez Plastics, 
and phosphorus divisions will move to 
the new location from the Lincoln 
Building. 60 E. 42nd St. 

The New York office organization 
is expected to be augmented to a lim- 
ited extent in March or later on as re- 
quired. 


New Uses of Terra-Tire 


A broad new field has been opened 
to commercial vehicle manufacturers 
because of the unusual characteristics 
of the Terra-Tire which was developed 
by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., about five years ago. This 
development was a signal for producers 
of industrial and commercial vehicles 
to design special equipment which pre- 
viously was impracticable because of 
the disadvantages of conventional tires 
in various applications. 

This five-year period has brought 
about the design and manufacture of 
some unusual vehicles, ranging from 
missile-carriers and marsh buggies to 
tree-knockers. Also included in the list 
of Terra-Tire-equipped vehicles are 
farm tractors, scrapers, graders, golf 
carts, mining equipment carriers, log- 
ging tractors, and many others. 

The principle which enables these 
vehicles to travel over rough or swampy 
terrain lies in the tire design. When a 
conventional tire is unable to provide 
adequate mobility, it is because the 
pressure the tires exert on the ground 
is too great for the ground to support 
it. Terra-Tires allow this situation to 
be reversed. The strength of the ground 
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is determined; then the proper tire is 
selected to carry a given load at one 
pound per square inch less than the 
ground strength. 

Farmers find these vehicles invalu- 
able in performing several tasks. These 
include harvesting rice in fields where 
even vehicles equipped with tracks 
bogged down. The Millburn Peat Co., 
Otterbein, Ind., uses Terra-Tires on a 
Caterpillar scraper to mine peat. The 
United Fruit Co. uses the tires on its 
farms in Panama to haul bananas over 
irregular terrain, without bruising the 
fruit. The tires also have been used ef- 
fectively in grading the Santa Anita 
race track, in cleaning bathing beaches, 
and on mobile golf carts. 


Satterthwaite Retires 


A. L. Satterthwaite, manager of the 
control division, elastomer chemicals 
department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., elected 
to retire from Du Pont at the end of 
December after a 37-year career. 

Satterthwaite joined the company in 
1923 and was assigned to the organic 
chemicals department’s technical lab- 
oratory, Deepwater Point, N. J. Three 
years later he was transferred to the 
export sales division as a_ technical 
correspondent. In 1930 he was named 
manager of the production control 
section of the control division, becoming 
manager of that division in 1945. He 
was appointed manager of the planning 
division in 1953, a position he held 
until early 1957 when he was trans- 
ferred to the newly formed elastomer 
chemicals department and appointed 
manager of its control division. 

Born December 3, 1899, in Stanton, 
Del., Satterthwaite received his Bache- 
lor of Science degree in chemistry 
from Cornell University in 1922. In 
August of that year he began work 
with the Newton Falls Paper Co., 
Newton Falls, N. Y.. as a chemist. He 
joined Du Pont the following spring. 


Bulk Material Trailer 


Delta Tank Mfg. Co., Baton Rouge, 
La.. is producing a new pressurized 
highway trailer originally designed to 
haul bulk dry cement which can also 
cut shipping costs for bulk users of 
nearly 50 other pulverized materials. 
These materials are used by such in- 
dustries as the food, construction, me- 
tals, chemical, plastic, paint, rubber, 
petroleum, fertilizer, | petrochemical, 
and others. 

The new trailers, outwardly resem- 
bling large petroleum tank-truck trans- 
ports, are filled at production or bulk 
distribution centers through weather- 
proof top openings. These trailers then 
can be driven right into plant yards 
where their pulverized contents are dis- 





charged in aerated streams through four- 
inch flexible hoses at rates ranging up 
to 200 barrels per hour or faster. 
Pneumatic unloading speed varies with 
the specific weight of the materials. 

Capacity of the highway transports 
is limited only by highway weight re- 
strictions established by states in 
which units are used. Effective dis- 
charge range for dry cement delivery 
is approximately 150 feet in any direc- 
tion. Some of the materials which can 
be transported include bentonite, cal- 
cium carbonate, carbon black, diato- 
maceous earth, magnesium oxide, clays, 
synthetic resins, and zinc oxide. 

The new highway transports are 
marketed nationally by Trailmobile, 
Inc. 


BFG Rubber Conveyor 


Longest single flight of rubber belt- 
ing ever engineered into a conveyor 
system is now at work at Ada, Okla., 
delivering 1,000 tons of crushed lime- 
stone and shale an hour—capacity 
equal to 20 loaded 50-ton railroad cars. 

The belt, manufactured by B. F. 
Goodrich Industrial Products Co., Ak- 
ron, O., forms a 12,000-foot section of 
what is said to be the world’s longest 
permanent overland transport belt con- 
veyor system. The belt is so long that 
it makes only 10 round trips in an eight- 
hour day, even though it moves for- 
ward constantly at 500 feet per minute. 

A total of 11 miles of BFG rubber 
belting comprises a system which con- 
veys raw materials from a quarry to 
the new cement plant erected by Ideal 
Cement Co. When the system is fully 
loaded and running, the belts keep a 
1,000-ton load in motion, spanning two 
highways and two railroad lines en 
route over a 5!4-mile course. 

The belts are said to realize savings 
through reduction of maintenance, la- 
bor. and equipment costs both in the 
original installation and operation of 
conveyor systems. Long-length belts re- 
duce the number of motors needed since 
each separate belt requires its own 
drive plus a transfer structure. Service 
life, too, is improved in long-length 
belts since loads on longer belts are 
deposited less frequently on the same 
spot on the belt. 

This new belt is reinforced with four 
plies of “Nyfil” fabric, a combination 
of super-strength rayon with nylon filler 
which permits belt operating tensions 
up to 200 pounds per inch of width 
per ply. A special, thick, abrasion-re- 
sistant synthetic rubber cover protects 
the belts against impact, cutting, and 
gouging. A portable electric vulcanizet 
was used to perform 45 splices which 
made the belts endless on the drive. 

B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
designed and manufactured the con 
veyor belting to conform to the re- 
quirements of the conveyor system 
which was furnished by Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, Ill., prime contractor. 
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New Hetrofoam Radomes 


Designed to meet a growing need of 
ground shelters providing greater di- 
electric transparency to minimize en- 
ergy loss and boresight error in radar 
tracking installations, the world’s first 
polyurethane foam radome has been 
erected at Ottawa, Ont., Canada, by 
the Dominion’s National Research 
Council. 

The radome, including joints, is con- 
structed entirely of foam. With an 
equatorial diameter of 26.5 feet, the 
structure consists of 115 premolded rig- 
id Hetrofoam ‘T™) panels in nine dif- 
ferent geometric shapes and _ sizes 
molded by Long Sault Woodcraft, Ltd., 
St. Andrews East, P.Q., Canada. 

To facilitate erection and to help 
hold the panels in place, temporary 
U-shaped pin fasteners were hammer- 
ed into predrilled holes. Following this 
mechanical erection, the panels were 
“welded” into a continuous foam struc- 
ture by using additional polyurethane 
foam as joint mortar, and at the same 
time the temporary locking pins were 
removed. This radome is the direct 
outgrowth of a development program 
sponsored jointly by the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force and the National Re- 
search Council. 

In terms of size, the radome is slight- 
ly less than three-fourths of a sphere of 
26.5-foot internal equatorial diameter 
and rests on a 22-foot diameter bolt 
circle. Panel thickness is 314-inches, 
with dimensional tolerances set at +%¢- 
inch. Based on NRC calculations, the 
radome is capable of withstanding wind 
velocities of 200-300 miles per hour. 

NRC-design requirements called for 
the use of a fire-resistant polyurethane 
foam, a requisite which the fabricator 
met by using Hetrofoam 10 resin, a 


product of Hooker Chemical Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Within weeks the radome will be 


dismantled and transferred to another 
site for an extensive program of elec- 
tronic testing utilizing actual field radar 
equipment. From these electrical anal- 
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NRC's polyurethane foam radome 
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yses NRC expects to obtain data in- 
dicating the suitability of such foam 
for radar at the frequencies involved. 


Firestone Producing 
Small Race Car Tires 


Miniature race tires featuring all the 
safety and high-speed characteristics 
of full-size professional race tires now 
are in production for quarter midget 
race cars and go-carts, according to 
H. S. Richard, director of racing, The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. The tremendous growth of these 
two forms of racing in the last three 
years and their increased speeds have 
created a need of improved tires. 

Firestone’s miniature tires are es- 
pecially built tires featuring nylon cord 
and race-tire construction. These five- 
and six-inch tires are patterned afte! 
Firestone’s midget race tires used by 
professional drivers. 

The new quarter midget, go-cart 
tires will be available in five sizes. 
with a racing slick tread design. Three 
sizes, 4.50-6, 4.00-6, and 3.50-6 are 
designed for rear wheels; while the 
3.00-5 and 3.50-5 sizes are for front 
wheels. These tires will also be avail- 
able in a grooved tread design in 
3.50-6 and in a power tread design for 
use On dirt tracks in 3.50-5 and 3.50-6 
sizes. 

Today there are more than 60 
quarter midget race tracks in Cali- 
fornia and some 300 in the United 
States. On week-ends families in cars 
and trucks can be seen hauling the 
little machines and their young drivers 
for a day at the races. 

Go-cart racing or “Karting” is the 
adult version of quarter midget racing. 
These tiny, gasoline-powered buggies 
consist of little more than a skeletal 
frame, 40 to 50 inches long, a 2% 
horsepower, one cylinder motor, a seat, 
and four wheels. The carts weigh up 
to 80 pounds and reach speeds between 
30 and 50 miles per hour. 

Go-cart racing appeals to the adult 
in that its prime goal is speed. Quarter 
midget racing, on the other hand, has 
a limited horsepower and an age limit 
between four and fourteen. 


K. D. Smith Retires 


After 35 years with the rubber in- 
dustry, K. D. Smith has retired from 


active employment with National- 
Standard Co., Niles, Mich. He was 


vice president of rubber and automo- 
tive relations, but will continue to 
serve in an advisory capacity. 

During his career, Mr. Smith was 
employed by the Miller Rubber Co., 
Syracuse Rubber Co., The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., and National-Standard Co. With 
the latter company 15 years, he was 
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K. D. Smith 


headquartered in its Akron, O.. office 
As a pioneer in rubber chemistry, 
he became well known as a tire con- 
struction engineer and wrote a number 
of papers on tire materials. He was 
instrumental in the development of 
low-pressure tires. During World War 
II, he served in the U. S. Army Ord- 
nance Department assigned to the de- 
velopment of synthetic tires. 


Gates' Low-Profile 
Nylon Cord Tire 


Gates Rubber Co., Denver. Colo., 
has announced a new low-profile nylon 
cord tire which is said to wear 25% 
longer than conventional tires. The 
new tire, called the 1960 Air-Float De- 
Luxe, gives such wear for two reasons. 
First. the lower, wider shape of this 
tire reduces sidewall flexing and slip- 
page, resulting in less heat build-up. 
Because of the design, more rubber is 
on the road, which is said to give 
more mileage, enabling the tire to roll 
more freely with road friction. 
Secondly. these new tires are made of 
100% cold rubber tread, which research 
at Gates helped develop into the long- 
est wearing rubber compound. 

The longer mileage possible with the 
new tire is a bonus for motorists since 
the Air-Float DeLuxe carries no added 
premium price compared to other nylon 
tires of comparable construction. The 
guarantee with the tire has no time or 
mileage limit and covers failure from 
any Cause. 

Gates, now completing a $15-million 
plant in Nashville, Tenn., recently 
opened a $500,000 manufacturing plant 
in Toluca, Mexico. The company pio- 
neered in the manufacture of nylon 
tires, in the use of cold rubber, and 
in high-capacity construction methods 
that increase tire resistance to impact 
damage, it is further claimed. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID_ CO., 
organic chemicals division, Bound 
Brook, N. J., has announced that newly 
designed and installed equipment for 
the production of MBTS (benzothiazyl 
disulfide) is living up to expectations 
and producing a product with excellent 
dispersibility as well as high purity and 
light color. The new MBTS is the re- 
sult of almost two years of basic re- 
search programs and is designed to 
provide the user with improved dis- 
persion where it is a critical factor or 
to speed up mixing where dispersion 
is not so critical a factor. It is expected 
to be particularly useful in wire insula- 
tion and in thin-walled extrusions or 
molded products where poor dispersion 
of the accelerator often results in holes 
or other flaws that might cause rejection 
of the product. In the manufacture 
of items from natural, SBR. and NBR 
rubbers the new MBTS is expected to 
provide greater efficiency and economy. 


HOBBS MFG. CO., Worcester, 
Mass., has announced that its 44-inch 
Hobbs Vers-A-Wind machine, designed 
for the take-up of extruded plastic and 
rubber film, is undergoing severe testing 
at Davis-Standard, division of Franklin 
Research Corp., Mystic, Conn. The 
D-S technicians are using the machine 
for reeling up test batches of extruded 
plastic blown-film or sheet produced 
by its new Model 25T Thermatic® 
thermoplastic extruder. The wide lati- 
tude of adjustments and broad range of 
the Vers-A-Wind enable the technicians 
to adjust the take-up quickly and ac- 
curately for each test batch. The Hobbs 
Vers-A-Wind and Davis-Standard ex- 
truder are Offered as a packaged assem- 
bly to customers. 


BATTELLE MEMORIAL _INSTI- 
TUTE, Columbus, O., is now prepared 
to accept a larger number of requests 
from industry for the irradiation of 
specimens that will be used in research 
studies conducted by individual com- 
panies. The power level of the Battelle 
research nuclear reactor. in operation 
mcre than three years, was doubled 
earlier this year, raising its normal op- 
erating level to two million watts. This 
power doubling and Battelle’s exper- 
ience in handling irradiation studies 
are the main factors behind the de- 
cision to broaden the assistance which 
the research center now can offer. 
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PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., will increase production 
of its new “Cis-4” polybutadiene rub- 
ber to a rate of 20.000 long tons a year. 
Necessary enlargement of the Borger, 
Tex., synthetic rubber plant will be 
completed by August, 1960. Butadiene 
to make “Cis-4” is supplied by the 
parent company’s adjacent butadiene 
plant. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMI- 
CAL CORP., Pittsburgh, Pa., has an- 
nounced the organization of a wholly 
owned subsidiary to be known as the 
Columbia Cement Corp. The new cor- 
poration will own and operate the 
cement plant formerly owned and op- 
erated by Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp. at Zanesville, O. It will also mar- 
ket the cement produced at Columbia- 
Southern’s new cement installation at 
Barberton, O. The board of directors 
of the new firm consists of E. T. Asp- 
lundh, chairman, David G. Hill. J. A. 
Neubauer. C. F. Bingham, J. E. Bur- 
rell, and J. T. Owens. The officers are: 
J. A. Neubauer. president, W. K. Farst, 
vice president-operations; W. B. Sippey, 
vice president-sales; L. S. Williams, 
controller; E. H. Eaton, treasurer; and 
J. T. Owens, secretary. 


TUMB-L-MATIC, INC., Stamford, 
Conn., manufacturer of tumbling 
equipment and compounds, has ap- 
pointed two new sales representatives. 
Thomson & Willett Co., Haverford, 
Pa., has been assigned the eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Delaware. and Maryland territory. 
Joseph Upton. Jr.. New York, N. Y., 
will cover metropolitan New York, 
northern New Jersey, and the Hudson 
Valley section as far north as Schenec- 
tady. By September, 1960, Tumb-L- 
Matic’s schedule calls for additional 
representation to provide national 
sales coverage. 


THE PANTASOTE CO., ELEO- 
NORA DIVISION, Passaic, N. J., has 
announced an expansion program which 
will increase its poly(vinyl chloride) 
resin capacity by more than 300%. In- 
stallation of 12 new poly(vinyl chlor- 
ide) resin kettles will give the firm a 
total capacity of 45 million pounds 
annually. The enlargement is slated for 
completion by the first half of 1960. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, O., has announced 
plans for introduction of a Firestone 
premium-quality tire to be made of 
butyl rubber. The new tire, to be priced 
at the premium level, provides excel- 
lent soft ride qualities and extreme 
cornering quietness, Raymond C. Fire- 
stone, president, reported. The new 
tire is said to have premium tread 
depth and a tread design which makes 
maximum use of butyl, a synthetic rub- 
ber, providing added mileage and extra 
traction efficiency on wet road surfaces. 


OHIO RUBBER CO. has completed 
an expansion program that will more 
than double the tire warehouse facilities 
of its Conneautville, Pa., plant. Utiliz- 
ing the most modern concept of ware- 
house design, the new facility will en- 
able the firm to expand vastly its in- 
ventory of finished agricultural, semi- 
pneumatic, and juvenile tires. Along 
with this warehouse expansion, ship- 
ping dock facilities were extended to 
accommodate a greater volume of bus- 
iness efficiently and quickly. 


HARRY A. BAUMSTARK & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed a 
sales representative by the United UI- 
tramarine & Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., according to William 
F. Siemon, Jr., vice president. The 
territory of the new representative in- 
cludes eastern Missouri, northern Ar- 
kansas, southern Illinois including Pe- 
oria, and southeastern Jowa including 
Burlington and Fort Madison. The 
complete line of Ultramarine pigments 
will be represented, including reds, 
violets, greens, and blues. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO., New 
York, N. Y., has acquired General 
Foam Products, Los Angeles, Calif., 
a firm which manufactures a range of 
expanded polystyrene under the brand 
name of Crest-Foam and which will be 
operated as a unit of Stauffer Chemi- 
cal’s molded products division. Officers 
of General Foam are: Charles A. Lind- 
say. president: John Stauffer, vice pres- 
ident; Joseph J. Burris, secretary; and 
Frederick N. Cartan, manager. Crest- 
Foam comes in both self-extinguishing 
and regular grades, in expanded bead, 
billet, board. and special shapes. 


R. B. HUBER ASSOCIATES, a re- 
cently formed company, has its office 
at 216 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
George C. Sheldon has joined the com- 
pany, which functions as manufacturers’ 
representatives serving customers in the 
paint, rubber, and chemical field in 
the sale of industrial raw materials. 
Sheldon was formerly sales manager 
for the coating and adhesives depart- 
ment of The Borden Chemical Co. 
and prior to that had served in the 
same capacity at General Latex & 
Chemical and UBS Chemical. 
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WELBACK MANUFACTURER REPORTS: 


‘Mixing time--down 24% 
Production--------up 307 
New tire performance 








Edward Malone, General Manager of Wash- 
ington Rubber Company, checks the gauge 
uniformity of extruded camelback. 





with Goodrich- Gulf 








SAVES... 


Processing costs go down fast when you use Ameripol Micro-Black 
masterbatch. Listen to Edward L. Malone, General Manager, Washing: 
ton Rubber Company, Washington, Pennsylvania: 

“As a result of switching to Micro-Black,’’ says Mr. Malone, “‘we 
have been able to reduce mixing time 24°. Because there is no excessive 
heat buildup in the masterbatch, the addition of scorch retarders is 
unnecessary. By eliminating one mixing cycle, we can produce as much 
as 30° more camelback stock a day.”’ 

Washington Rubber finds another processing advantage in the greater 
tensile strength of Micro-Black masterbatch. Says Mr. Malone, ‘“Tensile 
strength of milled rubber is 3600 psi compared with 3200 psi for the 
rubber previously used — indicating superior dispersion of carbon black 
—and a constant Mooney viscosity is obtained. We get more uniform 
rubber gauge at the extruder and production volume is greater with far 
less reject material.” 

Customer reaction is excellent. “‘Retread shops tell us that our camel- 
back made with Ameripol Micro-Black is giving wear performance equal 
to that of new tires. This is the result of improved dispersion of carbon 
black in the latex, possible only with Goodrich-Gulf’s jet stream agitation 
process,’’ Mr. Malone states. 
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RECAPPER 
SELLS... 


Retreads with the life of new tires are being produced by Anchor Tire 
Company, Pittsburgh, with Washington Rubber camelback. 

Says John Behan, owner of Anchor Tire, ‘““Our customers are con- 
sistently averaging 40,000 to 50,000 miles with retreaded tires on the 
lrive wheels of truck tractors, and between 70,000 and 100,000 miles 
in trailer tires.”’ 

Anchor credits the unusually high abrasion resistance of tread rubber 
ompounded with Ameripol Micro-Black for this longer service life. 
‘Despite the beating truck tires take today,” says Mr. Behan, “turnpike 
iriving, heavier loading, modern traffic with its sudden stops—tires 
‘etreaded with camelback made from Micro-Black rubber are lasting 
ust as long as new tires and at only one-third the cost.” 

According to one of Anchor Tire’s customers, a truck rental agency, 
this extra mileage pays off. The manager states, ‘“To operate efficiently, 
‘ecaps have to give us a minimum of 30,000 miles service. If they don’t 
—back they go to the supplier for a rebate based on the difference 
detween 30,000 and the actual mileage. Figuring the cost per mile of 
in average truck tire at $.00065 a mile, doubling tread life is like getting 
‘new tire free.”’ 



























Anchor Tire Company produces retreads 
that last as long as new tires, with camel- 
back processed with Ameripol Micro-Black. 
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GOODRICH-GULF CHEMICALS, INC. 
1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


[] Send free Micro-Black Data Book. 


(] Send test samples of Micro-Black. Our use is for 


Name 
Title 
Address 


City Zone State 





agitation of carbon black in the latex slurry 


liquid-shear , 
gives Ameripol Micro-Black controlled uniformity and better 
wearing qualities. 
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Ameripol Viicro-Black 
gives savings like these... 


Goodrich-Gulf’s exclusive process—high liquid-shear 
agitation of latex and carbon black slurry—results 
in thorough dispersion of black throughout. the 
latex. You get controlled uniformity of masterbatch 

You cut your processing costs. There’s no messy, 
expensive carbon black cleanup or storage. The 
carbon black’s already in the masterbatch, so you 
eliminate one complete weighing and milling opera- 
tion. Warehousing and handling are also simplified 


How to put Micro-Black to work 
in your operation 


Call your Goodrich-Gulf Sales Engineer. He’ll come 
to your plant to help determine the right recipe and 
proper grade of Micro-Black for your needs. He’! 
help you test it, with the full cooperation of the 
Goodrich-Gulf Technical Sales Service Laboratory 

When you deal with Goodrich-Gulf, you can draw 
on the production and technical resources of the 
leader in the field. We offer the largest syntheti 
rubber capacity in the world, and the most advance¢ 
laboratory service in the industry. Call on us today 


New illustrated data book 
gives full information on 
Ameripol Micro-Black . . . its 
properties and applications. 
Send coupon for your free 


copy. 





Goodrich- Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc 


1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORP., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is investing about 
$500,000 in a new blending, packag- 
ing, and warehousing plant at Atlanta, 
Ga. Scheduled to go on stream in the 
Spring of 1960, the new plant will be 
the seventh unit devoted to production 
of Pennsalt specialties added in the 
past five years. This plant will be con- 
structed on a 10-acre site served by a 
direct rail spur and express highway, 
permitting fast service to area custom- 
ers. A modern one-story structure, the 
plant will provide production and ware- 
housing facilities for Pennsalt’s brand- 
name chemical products used by dair- 
ies, food processors, commercial laun- 
dries, aviation, metal processors, re- 
frigeration, air conditioning, and aero- 
sol packagers. 


GOODRICH-GULF CHEMICALS, 
INC., has moved its general office 
from 3121 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., 
to 1717 E. Ninth St., East Ohio Build- 
ing, Cleveland 14, O. The new tele- 
phone number is TOwer 1-3500. 


ROGER WILLIAMS TECHNICAL 
& ECONOMIC SERVICES, INC., 
Princeton, N. J., a chemical market 
research organization, has acquired the 
British consulting firm of George Lewi 
& Partners, London, England. Terrence 
O’Keeffe, executive partner of Lewi, 
has been appointed vice president and 
European manager of the Williams cor- 
poration. Since 1951, Williams has con- 
ducted economic surveys, both domesti- 
cally and abroad, for many chemical, 
rubber, and petroleum companies and 
for government agencies. This addition 
to the company enables it to offer its 
clients the same approach to European 
market appraisals that it has provided 
in the United States. 


THE WARE CHEMICAL CORP., 
Westport, Conn., has appointed Chem- 
icals & Pigments Corp., 227 California 
St., Newton 58, Mass., its agent in New 
England for its line of predispersed 
chemicals sold under the trade name 
Prespersions. These items will be hand- 
led by Donald Lukens and William E. 
Walker. 


MOBAY CHEMICAL CO., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., plans a third major expan- 
sion of its isocyanate facilities, sched- 
uled for completion in July, 1960. The 
expansion will raise Mobay’s annual 
capacity to more than 25 million 
pounds for tolylene diisocyanate (TDI), 
one of the principal chemicals used in 
the manufacture of urethane foams, 
solid elastomers, and protective coat- 
ings. Mobay’s second expansion, rais- 
ing its TDI capacity from 12 million 
to 18 million pounds, is now nearing 
completion at its New Martinsville, 
W. Va., plant location and is expected 
to be in operation within 60 days. 
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TYREX, INC., New York, N. Y., 
reveals that more than 120 tire deal- 
ers or their employes have won $11,000 
in merchandise prizes since the start 
of its $45,000 “Tiger Bonanza” con- 
test. Nearly 10,000 contestants so far 
have entered the nation-wide compe- 
tition. Enthusiasm for the promotion 
has spread rapidly among tire dealer- 
ships, resulting in unusual interest and 
a high rate of recall of the weekly 
messages about Tyrex viscose tire cord, 
which is the basis of the contest. Con- 
testants received in advance of each 
week’s competition direct-mail pieces 
containing specific information about 
Tyrex viscose tire cord. To win a 
prize, the contestant, when called on 
the telephone, had to answer a ques- 
tion about the information contained 
in the direct-mail piece. The grand 
prize winners will be announced this 
month, reports Tyrex. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING DIVI- 
SION, Midland-Ross Corp., was host 
to customers and suppliers November 
6 in its new office building at 320 S. 
School St. in Webers Industrial Park 
Area, Mt. Prospect, Ill. The 12,500- 
square-foot building affords three times 
as much space as the former office 
in the Chicago Loop, and the site 
provides space for future building 
expansion. Headed by Vice President 
L. G. Janett, the office serves the 
territory bounded by Canada, the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Rocky Mountains. and 
the Middle Eastern States. Ross Engi- 
neering has been a leader in the devel- 
opment, design, and fabrication of 
equipment for controlled atmospheres 
in processing plants since its founding 
in 1921. 


DAYTON INDUSTRIAL PROD- 
UCTS CO., a division of The Dayton 
Rubber Co., recently opened a modern 
20,000 square-foot warehouse and re- 
gional office building featuring “same- 
day” service in Cincinnati, O. Ground 
was broken at the same time for a 13,- 
000 square-foot warehouse addition 
next to the new modern brick and con- 
crete structure. The company’s line of 
multiple and _ fractional horsepower 
V-belts and sheaves, industrial hoses, 
friction and plastic electric tapes, auto- 
motive V-belts, radiator hoses, and car 
mats will be distributed from the new 
facility. More than 500 jobbers and 
other customers will be served from 
the warehouse, responsible for product 
distribution in Ohio, most of Indiana, 
Michigan, western Kentucky, western 
Virginia, and western Pennsylvania. 


FIFE MFG. CO., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., a leading manufacturer of auto- 
matic web guiding equipment, is erec- 
ing a new 7,500-square-foot addition 
to its present plant. This addition will 
be occupied by Fife’s expanding re- 
search and development department. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL’ CO. 
plans to move its rubber chemicals de- 
velopment section to Akron, O. Trans- 
fer of the development section from 
its present location at Nitro, W. Va., 
will be completed early in 1960 with 
the relocation of Philip E. McIntyre, 
rubber chemicals development section 
manager, to Monsanto’s Akron Offices. 
The move will enable the section to 
monitor new rubber chemical needs 
through close contact with customer 
companies. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO.’s flooring sales department, 
Akron, O., has announced that pro- 
duction of all types of flooring, coun- 
ter toppings, and wall coverings will 
be devoted exclusively to vinyl mate- 
rials. As of December 31, the com- 
pany has discontinued production of 
all of its rubber flooring lines. Vinyl 
products represent the fastest growing 
portion of the flooring industry, it was 
reported. All research and develop- 
ment, production, sales promotion, and 
advertising will be put behind the com- 
pany’s vinyl flooring and counter top 
materials. Coinciding with the an- 
nouncement is the completion of a 
multi-million dollar expansion revealed 
June 1, which doubles production ca- 
pacity of the firm’s vinyl flooring 
products. 


DEARBORN RUBBER CORP., a 
leading distributor of mechanical rub- 
ber goods to midwestern industry, has 
completed its move to new office-ware- 
house quarters at 2545 S. 25th Ave., 
Broadview, near Chicago, Ill. The com- 
pany was formed in August, 1954, as 
successor to the Chicago branch of 
Shields Rubber Co., by F. J. Comfort 
and two partners, now deceased, J. V. 
Lanahan and J. W. Caspar. It is the 
distributor for several national firms, 
including the mechanical goods divi- 
sion of United States Rubber Co. Prod- 
ucts handled include all types of in- 
dustrial hose, conveyor and elevator 
belting, power transmission products, 
packings, expansion joints, and mats 
and matting. 


BORDEN CHEMICAL CO. has 
been cited by the Leominster, Mass., 
Industrial Development Commission for 
“vital social and economic contribu- 
tions to the community in promoting 
its continued growth and prosperity.” 


The citation highlighted the second 
annual “Salute to Industry” ban- 
quet sponsored by the Leominster 


Chamber of Commerce. The award was 
accepted by William Holloway, super- 
intendent of Borden’s polyvinyl chlor- 
ide plant, from Judge Richard Comer- 
ford, chairman of the commission. 
Holloway accepted the plaque not only 
in behalf of the polyvinyl chloride de- 
partment, but also for its Polyco-Mon- 
omer department, which operates a 
polyvinyl alcohol plant in Leominster. 
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Fred Meendsen has been named 
technical sales representative for indus- 
trial chemicals for Velsicol Chemical 
Corp.. Chicago. Ill. With headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., he will cover Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Mississippi. Louisi- 
ana, and Alabama. He has been with 
the company for three years, handling 
special staff assignments. 


Arthur Thomas, Jr., is now com- 
modity sales manager of Kralastic ma- 
terials for the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of United States Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. John M. Bolt suc- 
ceeds Thomas as manager of the di- 
visions Memphis, Tenn., district sales 
office. Thomas will plan all sales ac- 
tivities for Kralastic, a blend of rubber 
and plastic. Bolt will supervise sales 
of the Division’s products in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kansas. Kentucky. Louisi- 
ana. Missouri, Oklahoma. Tennessee, 
and Texas. 


Ewell E. Mitchell has been appoint- 
ed plant manager of the Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Inc., plant at Insti- 
tute. W. Va. He was formerly pro- 
duction manager of the Goodrich-Gulf 
plant at Port Neches, Tex. 


Bruce W. Barnes and L. F. McBride 
have joined Columbian Carbon Co., 
New York, N. Y., as sales representa- 
tives for the carbon black and pigment 
division, Barnes will serve the Mid- 


Atlantic States from the Camden, N. J., 
office. He was formerly branch sales 
manager for Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 
McBride, who will be located in Akron, 
O., will serve sections of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia. He was 
purchasing 


previously general agent 


with Landers Corp, 





B. W. Barnes L. F. McBride 
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M. Richardson 


F. Meendsen 


Maurice W. Richardson, Jr., has been 
appointed sales engineer for Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc. He will head- 
quarter at the company’s Akron, O.. 
office. His previous experience in the 
rubber industry includes four years with 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 


Thomas B. Hill, Jr., is now vice 
president and general sales manager of 
Burlington Industrial Fabrics Co., New 
York, N. Y. He was formerly a sales 
vice president. John A. Cissel, Jr., pre- 
viously a salesman, becomes sales man- 
ager of the newly created mechanical 
and coated products department which 
will handle sales to the rubber indus- 
try and coating trades. 


O. V. Tracy, newly elected president 
of Esso Standard Oil Co., New York, 
N. Y., has been named a member of 
the board of directors of the Newark 
College of Engineering Research Foun- 
dation, according to Robert W. Van 
Houten, president of the Foundation 
and the College. The Foundation, estab- 
lished last March, operates to help the 
professional development of faculty 
members, to draw young engineers into 
teaching profession, and to assist sec- 
ondary school teachers of science and 
mathematics. 


George B. Koch, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of indus- 
trial and commercial products for The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. The 
position was recently created to cen- 
tralize the administration of all na- 
tional advertising for B. F. Goodrich 
and its nine divisions. Koch had been 
advertising manager responsible for di- 
visional public relations, sales promo- 
tion, and technical literature. 


P. M. Bullock 





Page M. Builock has been named 
carbon black technical salesman with 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Bullock will assist D. B. Doherty 
on Midwest sales from the office at 
Akron. O. Since joining Cabot in 1956, 
Bullock has been representing the 
minerals and chemicals division in the 
Akron area, but will now devote all 
of his time to carbon black sales in 
this same area. He was formerly as- 
sociated with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., as a salesman and with 
Merck & Co., Inc., as assistant to the 
general sales manager and later as 
sales representative in northern New 
York State for Merck’s industrial 
chemicals division. 


Ralph W. Shrum has joined Gen- 
ruco Processing Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
as chief chemist. Genruco is an operat- 
ing division of Genesco, a large manu- 
facturer of men’s, women’s and _ chil- 
dren’s shoes. Shrum was formerly tech- 
nical director of Cat’s Paw-Holtite Rub- 
ber Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


R. B. Robitaille moves to Milan, 
Italy, as managing director of Phillips 
Carbon Black Italiano; while C. M. 
Wilson succeeds him as manager of 
Phillips Chemical Co.’s eastern district 
rubber chemicals sales at Providence, 
R. I. Phillips Carbon Black Italiano, 
jointly owned by Phillips Petroleum 
Co. and ANIC, S.p.A., will build a 
plant at Milan having an initial design 
capacity of 25 million pounds per year 
of oil blacks. Robitaille, who started 
with Phillips in 1944, has been eastern 
district representative since 1952. Wil- 
son, since 1956 technical sales rep- 


resentative, rubber chemicals sales divi- 
sion, in Akron, O., joined the company 
in 1948, 
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W. E. Anderson’ B. F. Watkins 


Walter E. Anderson has been named 
sales engineer of Scott Testers, Inc., 
Providence, R. I. He will be responsi- 
ble for sales of Scott testers through- 
out the continental United States. 


Roger S. Firestone, president of 
Firestone Plastics Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
and a director of The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., has been 
elected president of United Cerebral 
Palsy’s Research & Educational Found- 
ation, and vice chairman of the board 
of directors of United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations. Firestone, who has serv- 
ed three terms as president, one as 
executive vice president, and as na- 
tional campaign chairman, received a 
recognition award for his service to 
the organization, 


John W. Brownley has joined In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, O.., 
as staff assistant to Frederick L. Bis- 
singer, vice president and general man- 
ager. Previously Brownley was execu- 
tive vice president of Industrias Con- 
solidadas de Matanzas, a major rayon 
producer in Cuba. 


Clyde E. Schetter has been promoted 
to the post of western public relations 
manager of The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. He will supervise 
the public relations activities from his 
headquarters in Los Angeles, Calif. His 
former position was assistant manager 
of public relations. 


H. S. Pritchard has been named vice 
president, new developments, of Dun- 
lop Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. He brings to this position 32 
years’ experience in the manufacture 
and marketing of Dunlop products. In 
his new capacity he will be responsible 
for the development of new products, 
both for manufacture and resale dis- 
tribution, under the company’s diver- 
sification program. 


Robert J. Barrus has been named 
advertising manager for Jefferson 
Chemical Co., Inc., Houston, Tex. He 
formerly was with the advertising 
department of Union Carbide Plastics 
Corp., division of Union Carbide Corp. 
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J. H. Morrison, H. J. Bennett, and 
B. F. Watkins have joined the field 
sales staff of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s chemical division, Akron, 
O. Morrison succeeds R. B. Williams, 
who recently became district manager, 
as sales representative for the divi- 
sion’s West Coast district. He was 
formerly chief chemist with another 
rubber firm. Bennett has been named 
sales engineer in the rubber and rubber 
chemicals department and will be con- 
cerned primarily with sales service of 
Plioflex, Goodyear’s synthetic rubber. 
Watkins, who is now field sales trainee, 
will work with sales service aspects of 
all the division’s products, preparatory 


to a field assignment. 
- 
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J. H. Morrison H. J. Bennett 


Fredrick J. Bueche has joined the 
University of Akron staff as research 
associate in the Institute for Rubber 
Research and professor of polymer 
physics. Dr. Bueche was formerly pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of 
Wyoming. 


J. L. Whitney has been named sales- 
service engineer for the Marbon Chem- 
ical Division, Borg-Warner Corp., 
Washington, W. Va. He was formerly 
with the technical department of the 
B. F. Goodrich Koroseal division. 


S. C. Trager has been appointed 
manager of the distribution department 
of Pure Carbonic Co., a division of 
Air Reduction Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., according to J. J. Lincoln, Jr., 
president. Recently Trager has served 
as assistant to the vice president, dis- 
tribution, in the New York headquar- 
ters. 





H. B. Puff 


S. C. Trager 








J.C. Cameron G. J. Jones 


J. Craig Cameron has been appointed 
manager of technical services for the 
B. F. Goodrich Footwear & Flooring 
Co., Watertown, Mass.; while George 
J. Jones succeeds him as_ technical 
superintendent of footwear. Jones pre- 
viously held the position of technical 
superintendent of process. 


R. W. Van Tuyle, vice president 
of manufacturing, research, and devel- 
opment, has announced a reorganiza- 
tion of the development and service 
department of Emery Industries. Inc., 
Cincinnati, O. Three major sections 
have been established within the de- 
partment: an applications section, a 
product development section, and a 
technical service section. These groups 
will all report to Walter T. Meinert, 
who resumes the position of director 
of development and service. John D. 
Farr has been appointed manager of 
the product development section. The 
technical service section will be staffed 
at present by Robert H. Dhonau, who 
will coordinate all technical service ac- 
tivities for fatty acids, and Mr. Farr, 
who will coordinate the balance of 
the company’s organic chemicals. Rob- 
ert D. Aylesworth remains manager-of 
the applications research section. 


Paul G. Carpenter has been assigned 
the position of executive vice president 
and general manager of Copolymer 
Rubber & Chemical Corp., Baton 
Rouge, La. Dr. Carpenter has been 
acting general manager for the past 
year. 


Henry B. Puff has been made man- 
ager, field sales, of the Durez Plastics 
Division, Hooker Chemical Corp., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Richard W. 
More succeeds Puff as assistant prod- 
uct manager, resins. Ross S. Tanner 
fills the newly created position of di- 
vision controller. Puff has been with 
Durez since 1946. More was recently 
in sales engineering with the company. 
Tanner was previously chief accountant 
of the division. 


Francis P. Iapalucci has been named 
plant manager of Lake Erie Machinery 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. He has broad 
experience in line and staff work in 
engineering, manufacturing, and sales. 
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O. V. Tracy has been elected to 
succeed William Naden as president of 
Esso Standard Oil Co., New York, 
N. Y. Robert H. Scholl succeeds E. 
Duer Reeves as executive vice presi- 
dent. Tracy has been a director (since 
1954) and a vice president (since 
1956) of Standard Oil. Scholl has been 
a vice president and a director since 
1954. Naden, who was president of 
Esso since August 1958, is now execu- 
tive vice president and a director of 
the new Humble Oil & Refining Co.. 
organized September 4 to consolidate 
the exploration, producing, refining, 
marketing, and marine operations of 
United States affiliates of Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.). Reeves is now vice presi- 
dent and director of the Humble com- 
pany. 


Thomas S. Moroney, Thomas H. 
Reilly, and Ted A. Venia have been 
appointed sales representatives for the 
silicone products department, General 
Electric Co., Waterford, N. Y. Moroney 
will cover the Cleveland, O., district 
(Michigan Territory) and will head- 
quarter in Detroit, Mich. He has sever- 
al years’ experience in industrial sales 
and product development work. Reilly 
will represent the New England dis- 
trict, from the Boston, Mass., office. 
He recently served as a marketing re- 
search and product planning specialist 
for G-E silicone products. Venia, who 
will operate out of Bridgeport, Conn., 
will represent the eastern district. Pre- 
viously he served as representative for 
the department’s western district. 


Douglas G. Rodenburg has been 
named to head technical service on 
rubber chemicals for Naugatuck Chem- 
icals, Division of Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd. Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 
From his headquarters at the company’s 
office in Elmira, Ont., he will assist 
customers in solving rubber compound- 
ing problems. 


Charles W. Carroll has been named 
Akron district sales manager for 
American Synthetic Rubber Corp., 


Louisville, Ky. Carroll, who has been 
with the company since last May, will 
headquarter at the Akron, O., district 
Office. 





C. W. Carroll R. W. Munson 
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F, L. Bryant 


T. F. Willers 


Thomas F. Willers, vice president 
of Hooker Chemical Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., will be responsible for 
the Eastern Chemical, phosphorus, and 
Durez Plastics divisions, as well as 
for corporate engineering. F. Leonard 
Bryant, vice president, has been as- 
signed responsibility for corporate re- 
search, marketing, and general devel- 
opment. John S, Coey, vice president, 
succeeds Willers as general manager 
of the Eastern Chemical Division. Also, 
James W. Ferguson has been named 
sales manager of the Durez Plastics 
Division to fill the vacancy created by 
the recent death of Alfred W. Hanmer. 
Robert E. Noble succeeds Bryant as 
general manager, phosphorus division, 
and Charles Y. Cain succeeds Coey 
as sales manager, Eastern Chemical 
Division. 





J. W. Ferguson 


J. S. Coey 


Frederick N. Cartan has joined 
Stauffer Chemical Co. as department 
manager, general foam products. He 
will headquarter at the Molded Prod- 
ucts Division office in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Robert W. Munson has been ap- 
pointed assistant eastern district sales 
manager for The New Jersey Zinc Co., 
New York, N. Y. He will supervise 
the company’s pigment sales activities 
in the southern area of the eastern dis- 
trict. He has been with the company 
since 1947. 


Daniel D. Downes has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the distilled fatty 
acids division of Capital City Prod- 
ucts Co., Columbus, O. He was pre- 
viously assistant sales manager and 
succeeds the late E, G. Hibarger. 


A. J. Head is now manager of 
Phillips Chemical Co., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla. His former position 
was that of manager of the manufac- 
turing divisions of Phillips Chemical 
Co. 


Joseph A. Milner has been appoint- 
ed purchasing agent and controller of 
traffic of Cary Chemicals, Inc., East 
Brunswick and Flemington, N. J., pro- 
ducer of PVC resins and PVC-VA 
compounds. Previously he had been 
with both Ansonia Wire & Cable Co. 
and Holyoke Wire & Cable Co., in 
charge of purchasing and material 
control. 


Charles W. Haines has been named 
assistant to the chairman of New York 
Rubber Corp., Beacon, N. Y. He re- 
cently was New York and New 
England district manager for National 
Petroleum News, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 


Seymour Milstein and Harry C. 
Hachmeister, president and executive 
vice president, respectively, of The 
Ruberoid Co.’s Mastic Tile Division, 
have been elected to the Ruberoid 
board of directors. Oscar A. Maggia 
has been elected secretary of the com- 
pany and will continue as assistant 
treasurer. Herbert Abraham has been 
named honorary chairman of the board. 
He served previously as chairman of 
the board and as president of Ruberoid, 
New York, N. Y. 


Charles D. York has been made 
staff superintendent of B. F. Goodrich 
Tire Co., a division of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. He was formerly 
manager of accounting at the com- 
pany’s Tuscaloosa, Ala., plant. 


L. G. Turk has been appointed sales 
manager of the rubber machinery di- 
vision of National Rubber Machinery 
Co., Akron, O. He was previously op- 
erating manager of the company’s plas- 
tic machinery division. W. G. Potts 
becomes assistant manager, extruder 
sales division. He has 14 years’ experi- 
ence with the company in plastics 
engineering and sales. 
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G. R. Lawson 


M. M. Bump 


Albert H. Clem will fill the newly 
created office of vice president of mar- 
keting for Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. In his new position 
Clem will coordinate all the marketing 
activities of the company. He recently 
held the post of general sales manager 
of both industrial chemicals division 
and the chemical specialties division. 
George R. Lawson succeeds him as 
general manager of the chemical spe- 
cialties division. Lawson was formerly 
director of marketing for the industrial 
chemicals division. 


David R. Hammel and Frederick T. 
Philips have been appointed to key posi- 
tions in the plastics divison of Enjay 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Hammel be- 
comes technical coordinator, in which 
capacity he will coordinate technical 
service and technical sales for plastics. 
Philips, as manufacturing coordinator, 
will coordinate production and_ ship- 
ments between affiliates’ plants and 
Enjay. 


C. F. Stroud has been named sales 
manager of the tire division of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. Formerly eastern trade sales man- 
ager, he will now be responsible for 
trade sales in the company’s six re- 
gions. R. W. Fitzgerald, former western 
trade sales manager, plans to retire 
on April 1. In the meantime he will 
serve as assistant to Vice President 
O. E. Miles. 


Edward R. Bartley now fills the new 
post of manager of marketing research 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
He will be responsible for the expanded 
research effort on Goodrich’s future 
marketing programs. He has been 
with the company for six years as a 


Statistician in the business research 
department. 
Vincent Schoeck has joined the 


Chicago, Ill., office of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc. He will act in a sales and 
technical service capacity to cover the 
coating, mechanical rubber goods, 
plastics, soft goods fabrication, and 
other industries in Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Colorado. 
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Morrison M. Bump has been elected 
executive vice president of United Car- 
bon Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., ac- 
cording to R. W. French, president 
of United Carbon Co., the parent com- 
pany. In his new position, Bump will 
direct all marketing activities, techni- 
cal service, distribution, public rela- 
tions, and advertising of the subsidiary, 
while he continues to serve as director 
of marketing for the parent firm. 


Rodney M. Vining, Philip A. Lamb, 
and Eugene N, Sidoroff have received 
new appointments in the Polyfibron 
(polymers-fibers) division of Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Division, W. R. Grace 
& Co., Cambridge, Mass. Vining be- 
comes general manager of The Vellu- 
moid Co., Worcester, Mass., a sub- 
sidiary of W. R. Grace and operated 
by Dewey & Almy. He was formerly 
Dewey & Almy treasurer and control- 
ler. Thomas G, O’Neil continues as 
Vellumoid sales manager. Lamb, gen- 
eral manager of Dewey & Almy’s En- 
dura products plant, Quakertown, Pa., 
also assumes new responsibilities for 
sales of “Darex” shoe products. Sidor- 
off, Endura sales manager, becomes 
sales manager for Darex shoe products 
as well. Sales headquarters for the shoe 
products will be moved to Quakertown. 


E. H. Brozey has been appointed 
manager of mileage sales for B. F. 
Goodrich Tire Co., division of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Pre- 
viously he held the position of manager 
of dealer promotion for the tire com- 
pany. 


Mrs. Marie J. McCarthy, for more 
than 32 years circulation manager of 
RUBBER WORLD, retired on December 
31. 


John C, Haughey has been named 
manager, Midwest sales for National 
Polychemicals, Inc., Wilmington, Mass. 
Norman W, Torgersen becomes New 
England area representative. In addi- 
tion, John C. Blackwood, who joined 
the company early this year, has been 
appointed manager, eastern sales, and 
Francis X. O’Keefe, who had been ad- 
ministrative assistant, is now sales co- 
ordinator. 


Martin F. Wilkerson becomes sales 
manager, chlorinated products division, 
for Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
O. Robert L. Walker replaces Wilker- 
son as branch manager of the com- 
pany’s southwest district sales office. 
Wilkerson has 11 years’ sales experi- 
ence with the company. Walker for 
several years has been a salesman for 
the southwest district sales office. 


Joseph E. Thornberg fills the newly 
created position of manager, market 
research, in the sales department of 
the Eastern Chemical Division, Hooker 
Chemical Corp.. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Thornberg has been in Hooker’s sales 
department for the past six years, most 
recently as market analyst. 


Harold W. Ritchey and Joseph C 
Jorezak, vice presidents, have been 
added to the board of directors of 
Thiokol Chemical Corp.. Trenton, N. J. 


OBITUARIES 





George R. Lyon 


George Richard Lyon, manager of 
foreign synthetic rubber projects for 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., died November 30 at an 
Akron hospital, after prolonged illness. 

Mr. Lyon was with Goodyear for 30 
years, beginning with the chemical en- 
gineering staff, as foreman, and later 
in the research department. In 1942 
he became manager of the synthetic 
plant at Port Neches, Tex. From 1944 
to 1950 he worked with the Rubber 
Reserve Corp., government-owned, 
Goodyear-operated Akron — synthetic 
plant as plant manager, assistant pro- 
duction manager, and finally as pro- 
duction manager. From 1950 to 1958 
he was production manager of all 


Goodyear’s synthetic operation. Last 
February he became manager of for- 
eign synthetic rubber projects for the 
company. 

He was a member of the American 
Chemical Society and the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. 

The deceased was born December 
28, 1900, in Ridgeville, O. He received 
his bachelor’s degree in chemical en- 
gineering from Ohio State University 
in 1923. 

He is survived by three sons, a daugh- 
ter, eight grandchildren, a brother, and 
a sister. 

Funeral services were held December 
3 at the First Methodist Church, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O.. and burial took place 
the same day at Rose Hill Burial Park, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 
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William S. Rea 


William S. Rea, sales consultant for 
United Carbon Co.. New York, N. Y.. 
died suddenly November 25, at San 
Bruno, Calif. 

He had been associated with Chicago 
Color Co.. West Coast Calcimine Co., 
and Binney & Smith Co.. before he 
joined United Carbon Co. in 1929. He 
rose to the position of eastern district 
manager with United Carbon. Later, 
he became a sales consultant for the 
company and for health reasons moved 
from New York to California. 

Mr. Rea was born October 3, 1893, 
in San Francisco. He received his de- 
gree in science from the University of 
California in 1916. Then he entered the 
Navy and was commissioned a _ first 
lieutenant. 

He is survived by his wife, 
sons, and eleven grandchildren. 


three 


George F. Weaton 


George F. Weaton. retired manager 
of the Josephtown, Monaca, Pa., plant 
of St. Joseph Lead Co., died December 
4 in his home near Monaca. 

His career began with General Elec- 
tric Co.; he later worked for J. & P. 
Coates Co. in the field of steam gen- 
eration and electric power production. 
Next he was chief engineer with 
Thomas A. Edison Co. 

He joined St. Joseph Lead Co. in 
1921 and was in charge of the power 
generation and distribution facilities in 
southeast Missouri. In 1926 he was 
appointed engineering consultant at the 
Herculaneum, Mo.. smelter to a_ pilot 
Stage project for developing an electro- 
thermic zinc smelting procedure. This 
led to his appointment as manager of 
the project in 1928. Under his leader- 
ship in 1930 the first commercial elec- 
trothermic zinc smelter was built in 
the United States at Josephtown. ini- 
tially producing zinc oxide and sulfuric 
acid. Again. under his leadership the 
first successful vacuum condenser for 
condensing zinc fume to zinc metal 
was developed with the Josephtown 
plant. 

In 1957-1958 he supervised the 
design and installation of a 100.000 
KVA power plant for the Josephtown 
Operations. It is named the George F. 
Weaton Station in his honor. 

He was a member (associate) in 
the Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society and of its 25-Year 
Club, of the Akron Rubber Group, and 
the American Institute of Mining, Met- 
allurgical & Petroleum Engineers. 

Mr. Weaton was born July 12, 1886, 
at Cherry Valley, N. Y. . 

He is survived by his wife. three sons. 
three daughters, twelve grandchildren. 
and two great grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held Decem- 
ber 7 at Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Beaver, Pa. Interment was private. 
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Pach Bros., N.Y. 


Ludwig C. Boos 


Ludwig C. Boos 

Ludwig Charles Boos, vice president 
of United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., and general manager of 
its international division, died Decem- 
ber 7 of a heart attack while visiting 
his daughter in Cos Cob, Conn. 

Mr. Boos began his career in the 
rubber industry in 1923 as an appren- 
tice in one of the tire plants of United 
States Rubber Co. In 1926 he became 
tire sales assistant in the export com- 
pany and two years later was sent as 
special representative to Puerto Rico 
and later to Central America. 

He served subsequently as branch 
manager in Puerto Rico and Cuba and 
in 1939 was appointed managing super- 
visor of all the company’s Caribbean 
activities. Two years later he became 
head of United States Rubber Export 
Co., Ltd., and continued in that posi- 
tion until 1952, when the export com- 
pany was dissolved. The deceased was 
then made vice president and general 
manager of the newly formed inter- 
national division. 

Mr. Boos was president and director 
of United States Rubber International 
Corp., United States Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Cuba; United States Rubber Mexicana 
S.A., Mexico, and United States Rub- 
ber Internacional de Venezuela. He was 
also director of United States Rubber 
International (Great Britain), Ltd.. 
London, England; The North British 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scot- 
land; United States Rubber Interna- 
tional, Brussels, Belgium; The Rubber 


Regenerating Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England; Lastex Yarn & _ Lactron 


Thread (Overseas) Ltd., London; Soci- 
été Europeenne de Fils Elastiques, 
Paris, France; Pirelli 
Italo Americana Filo Elastico S.p.A., 
Milan, Italy; The National Foreign 
Trade Council; Rubber Export Associ- 
ation; Inter-American Safety Council 












Lastex Societa, 


Inc.: and The International Road Fed- 


eration. 
Mr. Boos was also a member of the 
Metropolitan Club, the Greenwich 


Country Club, and the Country Club 
of Havana, Cuba. 

He was born May 11, 1903, in Trini- 
dad, B.W.I. He was educated in the 
United States at Montclair Academy 
and St. Johns Manlius. 

Mr. Boos is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, two grandchildren, a brother 
and a sister. 

A Solemn High Requiem Mass was 
sung December 10 in St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church in Greenwich, 
Conn. 


J. Albert Scellen 


James Albert Scellen died suddenly 
November 22 at his home in Fullerton, 
Calif. 

After having received his education 
at the University of Michigan, he en- 
tered the rubber industry as a chemist 
for Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. He was 
technical representative for Pequanoc 
Rubber Co., Butler, N. J., for 16 years. 
After Pequanoc’s plant was destroyed 
by fire he served as a chemist for Kirk- 
hill Rubber Co., Brea, Calif. 

Mr. Scellen was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, Rubber Di- 
vision, and the New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit Rubber groups. 

The deceased was born in Kitchener, 
Ont., Canada, 55 years ago. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
three grandchildren, a brother, and a 
sister. 

Interment was at Mount Rest Ceme- 
tery, Butler, N. J. 


Richard B. Tucker 


Richard B. Tucker, who retired in 
1955 as executive vice president and 
member of the board of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
November 26 at his home in Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

Mr. Tucker began his business career 
in 1906 as manager of the John D. 
Gordan Co., Camaguey, Cuba. He had 
been an executive of Pittsburgh Plate 
since 1929, when he was appointed 
manager of glass sales. He had also 
served as a director of Columbia-Sou- 
thern Chemical Corp., Duplate Can- 
ada, Ltd., and Canadian Pittsburgh In- 
dustries, Ltd. 

The deceased also had served as sec- 
retary-treasurer and trustee of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Jamestown Glass- 
house Foundation, Inc.; director of 
J. W. Fecker & Co.; trustee of National 
Security Industrial Association; director 
of Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce; and a member of the in- 
(Continued on page 560) 
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Our Technical Service Laboratory Will Help You 
Build Better Products With Neville Resins 


If you are not already using Neville cou- 
marone-indene resins in the manufacture 
of your rubber products, it will pay you 
to request the assistance of our Technical 
Service Laboratory. Our chemists will 
work with yours in choosing the exact 
grade to suit your need. Neville cou- 
marone-indene resins are ideal extender- 
plasticizers. They aid processing and add 
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tensile strength and durability to finished 
compounds. Write for details. 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


Resins—Coumarone-Indene, Heat Reactive, 
Phenol Modified Coumarone-Indene, Petroleum 
Styrenated, Alkylated Phenol * Oils—Shingle 
Stain, Neutral, Plasticizing, Rubber Reclaiming 
* Solvents — 2-50 W Hi-Flash*, Wire Enamel 
Thinners, Nevsolv* * High Purity Indene. 


*Trade Name 


Please send information on Neville Chemicals. 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY NC-11c-RW STATE 
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Malaya Works To Meet 
Growing Rubber Demand 


On November 17, Singapore prices 
at $1.3634 (Straits), for first-grade rub- 
ber, reached their highest level since 
early October, 1955. Thereafter prices 
tended to slip, at one time on Decem- 
ber 1, dipping to a low of $1.1514, 
then recovered so that on December 
4 the closing price was $1.20. 

Naturally, the outlook for natural 
rubber is viewed with optimism, and 
Sir Leonard Paton, chairman of Harri- 
sons & Crosfield, voiced the opinion of 
more than one rubber man when he 
stated in his annual report that all rub- 
ber produced in 1960 was likely to find 
an outlet. 

The record shipment of 109.467 tons 
in October—when Russia and China 
between them took nearly 23% of the 
total—is sufficient explanation of the 
rise. Russia kept out of the market in 
the latter part of November and at last 
reports, dated December 5. had still 
bought no rubber. But China _report- 
edly was at this time taking increased 
quantities. Rightly or wrongly. one gets 
the impression that the two countries 
seem to alternate their purchases: when 
Russia pushes her buying in Malaya. 
China largely holds back. to return 
when Russia is preparing to retire again. 


SP Rubber Demand Grows 


Production of Superior Processing 
Rubbers is just keeping pace with ship- 
ments in each grade. G. W. Drake. 
head of the chemical division of the 
Rubber Research Institute. revealed re- 
cently. Facilities for preparing the 
most popular grade. SP RSS, he said, 
must be expanded, explaining that the 
four estates now making it are near- 
ing the limit of their capacity. These 
producers are considering methods of 
increasing Outputs, and at the same time 
many agency groups have also shown 
interest in entering this field. 

As compared with 1.149 tons in all 
of 1958, more than 1.870 tons were 
shipped in the first ten months of 1959. 
The 1959 exports included 1.334 tons 
of SP RSS. 295 tons of SP crepe. 188 
tons of SP Brown Crepe. and 53 tons 
of SP air dried sheet. In the third 
quarter of 1959. Germany showed par- 
ticular interest in SP RSS. taking 143.9 
tons, more than the combined total 
bought by Britain and the United 
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States, the next largest importers of the 
grade. 

SP brown crepe is not meeting with 
ready sales, and until consumer inter- 
est is stimulated, production will be cur- 
tailed. A new grade—PA 80—was in- 
troduced in the latter part of 1959, and 
three tons were shipped to manufac- 
turers for trial. The Institute can pro- 
duce 15 tons a month of PA 80 and is 
soon to publish a technical bulletin on 
its preparation and properties. 


Production Aids 


Increased use of yield stimulants and 
double tapping are behind Malaya’s 
ability to maintain the level of rubber 
production despite her extensive re- 
planting program, C. W. Brookson, 
head of the botanical division of the 
Rubber Research Institute, suggests. 
The great majority of the larger estates 
and more than 50% of the smaller 
estates are using both methods, he be- 
lieves. Many smallholders too are adopt- 
ing the systems. He urged caution in 
regard to the application of stimulants 
by smallholders. since incorrect pro- 
cedure can cause much damage; he also 
emphasized the risk of “slaughter tap- 
ping.” if smallholders made too many 
cuts. 

The Institute has been experimenting 
with yield stimulants since 1951 and so 
is able to advise on their use in estate 
practice. Mr. Brookson added that it is 
hoped to be able to increase the eco- 
nomic life of a tree to 35 years from 
the start of tapping. 


Replanting Cess Raised 


The Rubber Industry Replanting 
Board has recommended that the re- 
planting cess on smallholder rubber ex- 
ports be restored to its original 4% 
cents (Straits) per pound, to insure 
adequate funds for continuing the small- 
holders’ replanting program. The rate 
had been reduced to 2 cents per pound 
on September 1, 1956, as a means of 
returning to smallholders their share of 
the money collected by the anti-infla- 
tionary cess. 

The anti-inflationary cess is imposed 
when the price of rubber goes above 
One dollar (Straits) per pound. When 
the price drops below one dollar and 
remains below one dollar for eight con- 


secutive weeks, the money collected is 
given back, proportionately, to estates 
and smallholders. This cess, reintro- 
duced in August, 1959, had gone up to 
7% cents per pound for the week start- 
ing November 26, and from August 
to the third week of November yielded 
$4,600,000. 


Production and Imports 


There have been conflicting opinions 
on possible rubber outputs in Novem- 
ber: some look for a substantial de- 
crease, as compared with September 
and October outputs, because of heavy 
rains; others see production maintained 
at normal level. 

In the first 10 months of 1959, Ma- 
laya’s rubber crop totaled 573,204 tons, 
6% above the yield in the same period 
of 1958. Imports at the same time were 
378,181 tons—up 12%. 


Industry Improving 
East German Rubber 


Before the war the only German tire 
company in what is now East Germany, 
was Deka-Pneumatik, East Berlin, 
which at the time provided 4 to 5% 
of total German tire output. A war 
casualty. the firm’s tire factory at 
Fuerstenwalde was partly rehabilitated 
under Russian occupation, and early in 
1947 operations could to some extent 
be resumed. In the next two years, tire 
factories were also started in Berlin, 
Riesa, and Heidenau: all four plants at 
first worked under very unfavorable 
conditions, 


Tire Output Better 


The situation improved, however, so 
that by 1958 total output came to 1,- 
600,000 tires for motor vehicles and 
about 5,000,000 cycle tires. Besides 
tires for bicycles, motor cycles, and 
automobiles. present production in- 
cludes tires for heavy duty, for air- 
planes. and for agricultural equipment, 
but efficient mass production is ham- 
pered not only by the very large num- 
ber of sizes—100 reported—and_ the 
many styles, but by antiquated meth- 
ods, problems which are being care- 
fully studied at present. 

Quality has been raised so that auto- 
motive tire mileages exceeding 100.- 
000 kilometers (62,000 miles) have in 
some cases been recorded: while the 
proportion of tires unfit for retreading 
has been reduced. Under the seven- 
vear plan ending 1965, further progress 
is to be achieved by improvement in 
tire cord and tread design of larger 
sizes, particularly of types to meet the 
growing needs of mechanized farming. 
Modern processing and control tech- 
niques are to be introduced; it is hoped 
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Closed-cell structure opens new opportunities 


e upholstery and other sheeting with 
new body, desirable hand, and 
insulating qualities 


You can literally blow new life into 
your product sales with the Celogens 
—the modern blowing agents that can 
increase your product's salability and 
reduce its cost as well! 

When used to expand rubber and 
plastics, the Celogens liberate odor- 
less, nonstaining gas that produces a 
fine, uniform interior cell structure 
which... 


® cushions against shock 


@ insulates both thermally and elec- 
trically 


@ lightens weight 


CELOGEN 


e adds resilience 

@ increases flexibility in soft sponge 

@ increases structural stiffness in rigid 
plastics 

@ provides lasting, built-in buoyancy 

e reduces volume cost substantially 
The Celogen*® family can, in fact, 

give you new freedom of design... 

open wide a whole new area of control 

over your product's features...reduce 

cost. Consider these possibilities: 

® tool handles that absorb shock 
insulate and are always comfort- 
able in the hand 


CELOGEN-80 





Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals 


110R Elm Street 


Reclaimed Rubber + latices - 


CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Div 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company Naugatuck, Connecticut 


S:0n 


e wire and cable insulation that 
weighs less, resists damage better, 
insulates more 


You'll find that Celogen blowing 
agents—long the choice of the rubber 
industry for closed-cell sponge items— 
are easy to use, work in a practical 
blowing range, and are exceptionally 
efficient. Contact your Naugatuck 
Representative or the address below 
today. 


CELOGEN-AZ 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd.. Eimsa, Ontario - CABLE: Rubexport. N.Y 








THE SURE TEST ...SCOTT! 
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Here’s where the rubber compounder 
avoids the “scrap trap” 


MorE AND MORE rubber compounders rely on Scott 
Mooney Viscometer test data to insure full product 
quality and full productivity from their presses and 
extruders. The “sure test’? shows three ways to 
save money: 

1. The Scott test (minimum viscosity) indicates that 
the finished product will meet physical standards — 
tensile strength, resilience, tear resistance, fatigue life. 
This cuts rejects . . . builds customer confidence, too. 
2. The Scott test (scorch time) assures against scorch- 
ing... yet avoids the equally costly mistake of building 
too much press time into the compound. This cuts 
scrap on the one hand... cuts waste on the other. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


3. The Scott test (cure rate) assures that all products 
obtain optimum cure in the established cure time cycle. 
This prevents scrap... makes for better customer 
relations. 

Throughout industry, qualified lab men and busi- 
ness managers recognize and rely on the “sure test” by 
Scott — for product development, materials evalua- 
tion, process control, quality control, acceptance sam- 
pling, and the countless other physical tests that make 
the difference between profit and loss. 

If your scrap rate is running high, or you’re having 
trouble meeting industry standards, check your tester 
needs with Scott. 
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Tensile and hysteresis testers 


Free technical data sheets... 


High temperature deterioration testers 


Low temperature brittleness testers 


OOOO 


Flexing and compression testers 


THE SURE TEST ...SCORT 


Tear and seam testers 
; cae SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
Adhesion and lamination testers 


Rubber and elastomer viscosity testers 


90 Blackstone Street 


Internal bond testers 
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to be able to use the Soviet rapid or 
hot-mixing method for direct produc- 
tion of semi-manufactures, and also 
Soviet semi-automatic  tire-building 
equipment for heavy-duty tires. 

The quality of airplane tires, it is 
claimed, even now is comparable to 
that of foreign products, but the aim is 
to make all East German tires competi- 
tive in all world markets and to double 
the 1958 output by 1965. 


Other Rubber Goods Advancing 


East Germany’s’ general rubber 
goods industry has also advanced in 
the past ten years, though it admittedly 
still has far to go to reach the stand- 
ards and range of products made in 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, and the 
seven-year plan stresses modernization 
of methods in this section too, with 
efforts to be concentrated chiefly on 
conveyor and V-belts, lined and un- 
lined hose, footwear, foam rubber, and 
thread. Russia and Czechoslovakia 
are giving technical aid in the produc- 
tion of belting made with synthetic 
rubber and polyamide fiber, as well as 
of lined and unlined hose. 

Methods for making continuous ex- 
trusions from chemically blown sponge 
are being developed. A new foam rub- 
ber factory with four times present out- 
put capacity and in which much syn- 
thetic latex will be used is in prospect, 
and a reclaimed rubber factory with 
annual output capacity of 20,000 tons 
is also to be built. 

Synthetic rubber is supplied by VEB 
Chemische Werke Buna, Schkopau. 
This concern provided considerable 
quantities of Buna S and Buna 85 dur- 
ing the war, reaching a record 18.700 
tons in the last quarter of 1943. War 
damage caused output to drop to 7,200 
tons in the same quarter of 1944. In 
1946, 25,000 tons were reportedly pro- 
duced, and 31.000 tons in 1949. Plans 
call for an increase of 285% in 1959, 
as compared with 1949 output. Inciden- 
tally, this company also makes PVC, 
polystyrene, and plasticizers, among 


other materials. Output in 1949 in- 
cluded 9,300 tons. 600 tons, and 2.000 
tons respectively and 1959 is expected 


to show increases to about 45.000 tons, 
3,600 tons, and 5,200 tons, respectively. 


Technical Courses 


To aid the rubber and high polymer 
industries, appropriate courses in phys- 
ics and chemistry as well as in pro- 
cessing technology are to be given at 
the Technical Institute of Dresden, and 
the Technical Institute for Chemistry 
at Halle, Merseburg; special centers for 
research and development for the rub- 
ber and tire industries have recently 
been established. 


German Conference To 
Be Held in October 


Deutsche Kautschuk - Gesellschaft 
will hold an International Rubber Con- 
ference in West Berlin Kongresshalle, 
West Berlin, Germany, October 4 
through 7, 1960. This will be the next 
general meeting and lecture conference 
of the organization. 

Papers will be presented by both Ger- 
man authors and others from foreign 
countries. Special lectures are still in- 
vited, and any persons interested may 
write the DKG Geschaftsstelle, Frank- 
furt/Main, Mainzer Landstrasse 66, 
Germany, prior to January 31. 

The preliminary conference program 
calls for the general meeting for mem- 
bers only to be held at 4:00 p.m., 
Tuesday, October 4. The first of the 
lectures will be held on Wednesday 
morning with plenary lectures. The 
sessions for special lectures with dis- 
cussion will be held Wednesday after- 
noon, all day Thursday, and all day 
Friday. 

The social evening will be held on 
Friday October 7, in the “Palais am 
Funkturm.” Topical films on rubber 
will be held on the afternoons of 
October 5 and 6. 

The conference will also feature an 
exhibit at which German and foreign 
manufacturers will show processing 
and testing machinery for the rubber 
and plastics industries. 





ee 


West Berlin Kongresshalle which will be the site of the October, 1960, 
International Rubber Conference being sponsored by the DKG 
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News from Abroad 








Pelletized News 


~ NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., a leading producer of hy- 
drocarbon resins, plasticizers, and sol- 
vents, and Teerunie N.V., Uithoorn, 
Holland, a large producer of tar, as- 
phalt, and chemical products, have es- 
tablished a jointly owned company to 
manufacture and market hydrocarbon 
resins and solvents for the European 
market. The new company is Neville 
Cindu Chemie N.V. and will provide 
customers with a new and more com- 
plete source of resins and solvents, as 
well as the combined research facili- 
ties of the two parent companies. Con- 
struction of the new plant has been 
underway for several months at Ui- 
thoorn, with completion slated for late 
1960. Until operations begin, Neville 
Cindu Chemie will market Neville 
products in Europe and will also han- 
dle the sale of Teerunie’s current pro- 
duction of coumarone-indene resins. 


NAUGATUCK-RUMIANCA, §.P.- 
A., a recently formed company jointly 
owned by United States Rubber Co. 
and Rumianca Co., one of Italy’s larg- 
est chemical firms, has begun opera- 
tions of a newly built plant in Borgaro 
Torinese, a suburb of Turin, Italy. It 
is currently producing tonnage lots of 
B-L-E, an antioxidant developed by 
U. S. Rubber’s Naugatuck Chemical 
Division. Scheduled for early produc- 
tion is Polygard, a non-staining sta- 
bilizer which is also a product of The 
Naugatuck Division. These two prod- 
ucts will be followed by a complete 
line of antioxidants, accelerators, and 
specialty chemicals for Europe’s rub- 
ber industry which has grown spec- 
tacularly during the past decade. 


DUNLOP’S second Indian tire fac- 
tory was opened last February at 
Ambattur, near the port of Madras. 
The new factory, which cost 
£ 1,800,000, was undertaken in con- 
nection with the road transportation 
aims envisaged in India’s Second Five- 
Year Plan. It will produce 2,000,000 
cycle tires and 134,000 giant tires 
annually, giving employment to 600 
persons. The older Dunlop establish- 
ment at Sahaganj, near Calcutta, pro- 
duces automobile tires and inner tubes, 
in addition to other rubber goods. 


FORTH CHEMICALS, LTD., 
Grangemouth, Stirlingshire, Scotland, 
has approved plans to expand its 
monomeric styrene manufacturing 
plant. The plans cal: for increasing 
plant capacity to about 50,000 tons 
per year over the next 12-month 
period. Output of the plant is used 
in the manufacture of polystyrene, 
synthetic rubber, paints, and resins. 
Forth Chemicals is jointly owned by 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals, Ltd., 
and Monsanto Chemicals. Ltd. 
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No. 4 Stewart Bolling Spiral- 





Flow Intensive Mixer with 
350-h.p. anti-friction helical 





geared compound type drive. 


Thanks to Important Basic Patents, 


Bolling SPIRAL-FLOW Intensive Mixers 
Offer Advantages Obtainable Nowhere Else 


AVAILABLE 
FEATURES: 


Variable friction ratios 
eee 


Choice of 3 types of 
drives 


Choice of 3 types of 
discharge doors 


Chrome-plated interiors 





The latest Stewart Bolling patent 
(tig covers our strip dust seal, cop- 
per with lubricant or Nylon with- 
out lubricant. We believe this 
seal to be the Jeast expensive 
and longest wearing in the world. 
Patented also: the well known Spiral- 
Flow sides, and interchangeable front- 
to-back rotors with full-circle end 
flanges. Likewise exclusive: the 
Bolling Ultra discharge door, which 
we believe to be the Jeast expensive 
in its field, as well as the fastest and 
most positive in opening and closing. 

All this is evidence that Bolling 
Spiral-Flow Intensive Mixers are not 
reworked rubber machines. Instead, 
they were designed for processing 
virgin plastics—for high speeds, high 
pressures and fast cycling. We believe 
that they have neverbeen approached 
in dispersing capacity and long life. 


Stewart Bolling Spiral-Flow Mixers are avail- 
able in Europe, built by an old and honored 
tirm, Fawcett-Preston, Bromborough, England. 


illustrated 12-page 


s 
Bulletin 59. 


& Company, Inc. 


3192 EAST 65th STREET * CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 





Designers and Builders of Machinery for the Rubber and Plastics Industries 
Intensive Mixers * Calenders ¢ Mills ¢ Refiners ¢ Crackers ¢ Dust Grinders * Sheeters 
Hydraulic Presses © Pump Units * Accumulators ¢ Elevators ¢ Bale Splitters ¢ Vulcanizers 


Speed Reducers ¢ Gears ¢ Extruders 
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BEF trom Abroad 





B. F. GOODRICH AUSTRALIA, 
PTY. LTD., The B. F. Goodrich Co.’s 
new Australian subsidiary, began tire 
production in December, three months 
ahead of schedule. Tires manufactured 
in the new plant near Melbourne will 
go on sale in Australian markets in 
March. The company is a partnership 
between BFG and Ampol Petroleum. 
Ltd.. of Australia. First commercial 
production of the new $6.5 million 
plant will be passenger tires, followed 
soon by commercial and truck sizes. 
Output is initially at the rate of 1,100 
to 1.200 tires a day, using synthetic 
rubber extensively. 


C. & J. CLARK, LTD., Somerset, 
England, has developed a process for 
the direct molding of shoes with micro- 
cellular soles and heels. These soles, 
for which natural and synthetic rub- 
bers are used, have a tread surface 
consisting of a tough, hard-wearing, 
smooth skin of high-density rubber, a 
center portion with unconnected cell 
structure, and a final smooth skin 
forming the insole of the shoe. The 
secret of the process is said to lie in 
the design of the mold as well as in 
the compound and in the proper con- 
trol of the blowing process to insure 
the desired structure. 


® Moco CHEMICALS CORP., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has appointed Kingsley & 
Keith, Ltd., exclusive distributor for 
the United Kingdom, Northern Ireland, 
and Eire for Amoco Indopol polybu- 
tenes. The firm will work closely with 
Dr. A. J. Skey, European representa- 
tive for Amoco Chemicals, who is lo- 
cated in London. Kingsley & Keith will 
handle all ten grades of Indopol poly- 
butenes, which are light-colored, vis- 
cous, aliphatic hydrocarbon resins 
widely used in calking and_ sealing 
compounds, adhesive tapes, electrical 
cable oils, rubber goods, and as spe- 
cial lubricants. 


SOUTH VIETNAM'S rubber exports 
for the first eight months of 1959 
reached 42,048 tons, 3,835 tons more 
than for the corresponding period of 
1958, it is learned from press reports. 


R. B. Tucker 


(Continued from page 554) 


ternational relations committee, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Tucker was born in Norfolk, 
Va., 73 years ago. 

He is survived by his wife, two 
daughters, a son, ten grandchildren, 
four brothers and three sisters. 

Funeral services were held November 
29 in the Eastern Shore Chapel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, with burial in the Chapel 
cemetery. 
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Nedved Auli 
HEADQUARTERS 


RESIN 
CHEMICALS 





We can serve you better because we 


have more to serve you with! 


National produces a greater volume of 
a longer line of dibasic acids and an- 
hydrides, cycloaliphatic solvents and 
diisocyanates than any other supplier 
of resin chemicals! Multi-plant pro- 


duction assures continuity of supply. 


Get our specifications, technical data 











MALEIC ANHYDRIDE 
Tablets, Rods or Molten 


Comprehensive 58-page Technical Manual on Maleic Anhydride 
and 12-page booklet on Molten Maleic Anhydride available. 





FUMARIC ACID 


99.6% pure and free-flowing. Absence of color makes it extremely 
desirable for resins and plasticizers. 





PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 

Molten and Flakes 

Mixed car and truckloads offered with Maleic Anhydride, Adipic 
and Fumaric Acid and other National Resin Chemicals. 





NADONE®- Cyclohexanone 


Fully integrated production. Minimum purity 99.7%. Excellent 
solvent and intermediate for high-quality, light-colored resins. 
Technical Bulletin I-19 available on request. 





ADIPIC ACID 


99.8% minimum purity. Light in color, low in iron. Ask for 
Technical Bulletin |-12R. 





NAXOL® — cyclohexanol 


Two types immediately available: NAXOL (100% material) and 
NAXOL D (freezing point depressed). Write for Technical Bulletin !-20. 





and prices on the products listed here. 



























Samples and Data Also Available on: 
Aniline ¢ ¢&-Caprolactam ¢ Hexahydro Phthalic Anhydride 
Tetrahydro Phthalic Anhydride * Meta-Phenylenediamine 
Succinic Acid ¢ Succinic Anhydride * Nadic® Anhydride 
Malic Acid ¢ Dodecenylsuccinic Anhydride 
Nadic® Methyl Anhydride 


plus a comprehensive line of 


NATIONAL PLASTIC AND RESIN COLORANTS 





lied 
hemical 


















NATIONAL ANILINE 


DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Charlotte 
Portland, Ore. 




















Atlanta —_ Boston 
Philadelphia 


Chicago ‘Greensboro 
Providence 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


And for URETHANES... 


NACCONATE?® - Diisocyanates 
NACCONATE 80 NACCONATE 65 


Isomeric mixture of approxi- Isomeric mixture of approxi- 
mately 65% of 2,4-tolylene 
diisocyanate and 35% of 2,6- 
tolylene diisocyanate. 


NACCONATE 300 


Diphenylmethane 4,4’-di- 
isocyanate (MDI) 


mately 80% of 2,4-tolylene 
diisocyanate and 20% of 2,6- 
tolylene diisocyanate. 


NACCONATE 100 
2,4-tolylene diisocyanate. 








In Canoda: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., 100 North Queen S?., Toronto 14 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Plastics Technical Dictionary. Vol. II: German-English.” 
A. M. Wittfoht. Bound in plastic, 5 x 7% inches, 573 pages. 
Carl Hanser Verlag, Munchen, West Germany. 1959. Price 
58 DM. 

This is a second, revised, and enlarged edition of “Vol. I: 
English-German,” which was published in 1956. In spite of con- 
siderable enlargement the original structure has been maintained: 
this edition contains definitions, diagrams, abbreviations, con- 
version tables, and nomenclature used in processing, fabricating, 
and using plastics, in testing and mold construction. This book 
will be a great help to all those in the plastics industry con- 
cerned with international cooperation who are compelled to 
deal in other languages and to think in a foreign terminology. 

The part comprising the dictionary itself offers not only literal 
translation, but attempts to explain linguistic and_ technical 
relations by giving definitions, contexts, cross-references, etc. 
When dealing with terms on test methods and properties, Eng- 
lish and German units of measurements are given as far as 
possible as well as standard references and particulars as to 
whether they are comparable or not. 

Bibliographic references are quoted in the case of recent 
developments or specialized terms. Trade names have been in- 
cluded where it appeared to be necessary, particularly for 
processes and machinery. Explanations were arrived at from 
studying the literature, the Standard Specifications in the respec- 
tive countries including ISO recommendations, and from de- 
tailed discussions with experts. 

The appendix contains illustrated sections of processes and 
machinery which are built up systematically: fabricating; presses 
and molds; molding processes; mixers; plus a list of general 
and technological abbreviations and tables of conversion and 
comparison. This edition, including both volumes, provides a 
comprehensive dictionary in both languages covering the entire 
field of plastics technology. 


“Source Book of the New Plastics.” Volume 1. Herbert R. 
Simonds. Cloth cover, 614 by 914 inches. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp.. New York. Price $10.00. 

This book covers the properties, production, price, use, and 
selection of the latest improvements in established materials and 
new plastic materials. It also includes sections on federal- 
sponsored research and a patent survey. 

Following a brief résumé of the most recent developments in 
each class of plastics, the book contains articles prepared by 
the producing companies about the particular new develop- 
ments or products that they have made. Sixty companies are 
represented in this series of articles. 

New materials covered include seven new primary plastics 
introduced in 1958. The latest improvements in established 
plastics are covered, and the 100 most important patents issued 
in the plastics field during 1958 are described. 

The book is designed to be a continuation of the author’s 
famous “Concise Guide to Plastics” and to give specific, ac- 
curate, and practical answers to whatever your question, need, 
or interest in new plastic materials. 


“Huber Calcined Clays for the Rubber Industry.” J. M. Huber 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 8 pages. This bulletin presents the 
physical and chemical properties of Polyfil 40, 70, and 80 cal- 
cined clays and shows the relative reinforcing effects in SBR, 
neoprene, smoked sheets, and in butyl rubber. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Richardson Formula Capsule.” Products Data Sheet 5904. 
Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. 2 pages. A formula capsule 
which eliminates manual errors in blending, proportioning, and 
batching operations by taking formulation out of the hands of 
the operator and automatically setting correct proportions of 
materials is described in this data sheet. It tells how this new 
pocket-size unit programs the weighing of up to 24 solid and/or 
liquid ingredients. The equipment is illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. 


“The Mixing Magic Born at Baytown.” United Carbon Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 6 pages. This new folder reviews in 
laymen’s terms the first commercial production of carbon black- 
styrene butadiene rubber masterbatches, outlines typical applica- 
tions, and points up the essential results derived by consumer 
and fabricator. It also contains a simple manufacturing process 
flowsheet and a short technical explanation of the masterbatch 
process. 


“A Comparison of the Physical Properties and Processing 
Characteristics of Typical S-Polymers.” Bulletin SC:59-89. Syn- 
thetic rubber division, Shell Chemical Corp., Torrance, Calif. 
12 pages. This bulletin compares the company’s styrene-buta- 
diene copolymers, showing (1) the relative accelerator level each 
needs in a constant optimum cure (2) a comparison of physical 
properties, (3) the relation among scorch times. Use of these 
data can help in choosing the best rubber for a particular pur- 
pose. 


“Ty-Ply Rubber-to-Metal Vulcanizing Adhesives.” Adhesives 
Bulletin No. 1. Marbon Chemical, division of Borg Warner 
Corp., Washington, W. Va. 10 pages. Ty-Ply types, general and 
detailed methods of use, bond characteristics, and tie cements 
have been explained from the standpoint of practical usefullness 
to the user. This technical report represents the first of several. 
now in preparation, designed to give the user the latest practical 
information on Ty-Ply adhesives. 


“A Compendium of Six Papers on Natural Rubber.” The 
Natural Rubber Bureau, Washington, D. C. 68 pages. This 
booklet contains six papers which were presented at the Inter- 
national Rubber Conference, November, 1959, extracted from 
the proceedings of the conference, by members of the research 
staffs of the British Research Institute, Kuala Lumpar, Malaya, 
and the British Rubber Producers’ Research Association, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts, England. The titles of the papers are: “Re- 
cent Developments in the Production and Processing of Natural 
Rubber in Malaya”; “Recent Developments in Superior Proc- 
essing Natural Rubber”; “Cis-trans Isomerization in Natural 
Polyisoprenes”; “Reinforcement of Rubber by Fillers”; “The 
Role of Hysteresis in Tire Wear and Laboratory Abrasion”; and 
“Polymerization of Vinyl Monomers in Rubber Latices.” 


“Tall Oil Bibliography.” Published by The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, under the sponsorship of the Tall Oil Division, Pulp 
Chemicals Association, New York, N. Y. 450 pages. Covering 
subjects from abietic acid to zinc treatment, a new complete 
“Tall Oil Bibliography” discusses the preparation, properties, re- 
actions, and applications of tall oil and its derivatives. More 
than 1,600 articles, reviews, and patents are included covering 
the literature to the end of 1957. The bibliography is indexed by 
subjects, authors, and patents. Almost 1,000 patents are indexed 
from the United States, Europe, and Russia. 


“Physical Properties—Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co., division of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 28 pages. This new booklet describes more than 400 
synthetic organic chemicals, containing information on applica- 
tions, physical properties, and shipping data. Included are al- 
cohols; acids; anhydrides; chlorine compounds; esters; ketones; 
monomers; nitrogen compounds; ethers and oxides; glycol ethers; 
glycols and triols; cyclic compounds; Flexol plasticizers; Ucon 
fluids, lubricants, and fluorocarbons; and many other chemicals. 
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GEORGE A. WILLIAMS & SON 


17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


“OVER ONE CENTURY OF SERVICE” 
Telephone: BEekman 3-0280 








There's not another rotary joint like 
the Johnson Type SN. Used where 
inlet or outlet pipe must rotate with 
the roll—on certain paper machines, 
drilled rolls of rubber or plastic mills 
and calenders, double shell dryers, 
and the like. Needs no external sup- 
ports of any kind. Like all Johnson 
Joints the Type SN seals without 
packing, needs no lubrication or 
adjustment. 


STANDS 



















ALONE! 


Investigate Johnson Joints for 
all steam-heated or water-cooled 
rolls. Handle Dowtherm, Mon- 
santo Aroclors, hot oils too. Sizes 
to 8". For data on Type SN write 
for Bulletin N-2002. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Michigan 
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iwraiitiree Books 


Publications of the elastomer chemicals department, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.: 

“Aqueous Adhesive for Bonding Elastomers to Synthetic Fab- 
rics.” BL-361. By C. H. Gelbert. 4 pages. This bulletin describes 
an adhesive based on Hylene MP and Neoprene Latex Type 673 
which is said to be excellent for bonding neoprene or SBR to ny- 
lon or Dacron fabrics. Compounding, effect of curing condi- 
tions, type of neoprene latex, application of adhesive to fabric, 
and other data are given. 

“Oil Extension of Neoprene Latex.” BL-362. By R. O. Becker. 
4 pages. Low-cost neoprene latex compounds can be prepared 
by the addition of rather large amounts of oil emulsion to the 
latex. Emulsification of the oil, selection of the oil, effect of oil 
extension on film properties. and properties of oil-extended 
neoprene latex films are topics covered in this bulletin. 

“*Viton’ in Mechanical Goods.” BL-360. By T. D. Eubank and 
E. Tufts. 16 pages. In the short time since “Viton” was intro- 
duced commercially. it has been utilized in a wide variety of 
products. Many technological advances have been made since 
publication of the introductory literature. These include the de- 
velopment of a new polymer, “Viton” B, and of new safer 
processing curing agents, Diak No. 2 and LD-214. In addition. 
processing and fabrication techniques have been developed which 
facilitate the use of “Viton” in a broader range of end-products. 
These developments and techniques are described in_ this 
bulletin. 





Direct Molded Footwear 
(Continued from page 525) 


for making certain staple types of footwear such as 
men’s work shoes, women’s lightweight shoes and 
casuals, and certainly these will be followed by large- 
scale production of children’s and boys’ shoes. Once 
exposed long enough to real American ingenuity, 
direct molded footwear may very possibly be made 
acceptable to an increasingly wider range of domestic 
styles and types. 

Direct molded footwear has many advantages over 
conventional footwear. In addition to making a more 
durable and serviceable type of shoe, DMS offers 
considerable savings in labor due to the elimination 
of many operations (more than 20 in men’s work 
shoes); and also the material savings due to the elimina- 
tion of as many as 15 component parts in men’s work 
shoes: also appreciable savings result from a reduction 
of floor-space requirements. 

It is now possible to make a truly waterproof shoe, 
an accomplishment sought after for many years. Direct 
molded footwear makes a completely waterproof seam 
between the leather upper and the vulcanized rubber 
bottom. A special new silicon oil treatment for leather 
uppers causes leather to repel rather than absorb wa- 
ter. This waterproofing treatment not only promotes 
longer leather life, but most significantly does not 
affect the natural porosity of leather; “it still breathes”. 
The large retail merchandising chains are featuring 
hunting boots of this-type construction very success- 
fully, and are selling a considerable volume of them. 

Possibly the largest potential market, children’s and 
boys’ shoes, has not yet been tapped. The extremely 
wide and successful development along those lines in 
England may well be duplicated in the United States. 

Direct molded footwear is definitely here to stay. 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 





New Base F'or New Products 





C * Solvent-Resistant 
aL TL Masterbatch 


For the first time solvent-resistant silicone rubber can be compounded by 
the rubber fabricator to his exact needs, through the use of new Silastic 
LS-422 Base. This masterbatch consists of a fluorocarbon silicone polymer 
and reinforcing silica. 





Fuel. oil, and solvent-resistant stocks with hardnesses up to SO durometer 
may be formulated from Silastic LS-122 Base. Elongation, tensile strength 
and other physical properties can be varied. In effect. this new base allows 
you to tailor-make stocks to meet your customer’s requirements. Yet you 
need inventory only the one masterbatch. 


Solvent resistance of stocks compounded from this base is comparable to 
that of the Dow Corning LS series. The photo at right above shows how 
little swell results when an extrusion of a stock made from LS-422 base 
is immersed for 24 hours in JP-4 jet fuel. Note swelling of regular silicone 
rubber part that was the same size at the start of the test. 

Silastic LS-422 base processes easily during compounding . . . bands 
quickly, doesn’t crumble. accepts fillers readily, can be stripped from mill 
rolls with a knife. Finished stocks can be molded, calendered or extruded. 
Even the most complex extruded shape is sharp and clear as shown in 
photo at above right. Write Dept. 940la for full details. 








Sample Recipes and Typical 
Properties 





..» For 50 Durometer Stock 





Silastic 5-442 Base 2... .2-...<- 100 parts 
Luperco CSF or Cadox TS-40 _...-. 2 parts 
RON AI a's gars aa an sng dao 8 parts 
* Durometer (Shore A) --.-.------- 50 
Tensile Strength, psi -..-..--.---- 1000 
RIOMIIN Oo aise cakes 200 
% Swell after 77 hrs @ 300 F 

in ASTM No. 3 Oil ------------ 5 





...For 75 Durometer Stock 


Silastic LS-422 Base _......_- 100 parts 
Luperco CSF or Cadox TS-40 __.._-- 2 parts 
MEG ME ec crue ucrcmenewaes 5 parts 
Super Neo Navacite _.....-..-.--- 90 parts 
* Durometer (Shore A) .......---- 75 
Tensile Strength, psi -....--.------ 500 
RY a Pe er ere 120 
% Swell after 77 hrs @ 300 F 

a ASIN: Now 3 OF ......2545. 5 


*Vulc. 5 min @ 240F; cured 24 hrs @ 300F. 











Your nearest Dow Corning office is the 
number one source for information 
and technical service on silicones. 


first in 
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ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


January, 1960 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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REVIEWS 











Natural Rubber 


During the November 16-December 
15 period the outstanding feature of 
the natural rubber market was the 
gradual reduction in the absurdly high 
premium demanded for nearby RSS 
#1. This leveling out of prices brought 
values of most grades generally down 
to a somewhat lower level. 

In Singapore outstanding commit- 
ments for November shipment appear 
to have been met either by outright 
covering or by postponement of ship- 
ment by mutual agreement. It is be- 
lieved that Russian shipments have 
been completed and that sales to China 
have been fairly high. There have been 
no confirmed reports of new buying for 
Russian or Chinese accounts. At the 
time of writing, therefore, it seemed 
likely that in December there would 
be no serious shortage of natural rub- 
ber. 

In New York the November Rex 
contract expired without any excite- 
ment; so did November contracts in 
London. The situation in London seems 
to indicate that positions have been 
squared, and new buyers of near rub- 
ber failed to appear. That this condi- 
tion is due to sales from the stockpile 
is doubtful, as only a comparatively 
small quantity of the 12.474 tons an- 
nounced as sales by the B.O.T. up to 
the end of November was sold for 
prompt delivery. 

The sales in the United States by 
the GSA for the same period. given as 
12,650 tons. seem disappointing to 
many interested people. 

In the changed circumstances the 
markets have tried to adjust themselves. 
In Singapore on the lower price level 
interest has shifted back to offgrades, 
resulting in a narrowing of differentials: 
whereas in both London and New York 
dealings in physical rubber have been 
limited. The terminal markets have at- 
tracted almost all interest. 

All markets have worked under dif- 
ficult conditions with wide and erratic 
price fluctuations. At the time of re- 
porting they were still extremely nerv- 
ous and vulnerable to manipulations. 

November sales, on the New York 
Commodity Exchange, totaled 18,940 
tons, compared with 13,780 tons for 
October contract. There were 19 trad- 
ing days in November, and 21 during 
the November 16-December 15 period. 
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REX CONTRACT 


Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. 


20 27 4 11 

Nov . 45.50 

1960 

ce 43.10 41.59 41.30 41.20 
Mar. 39.80 39.35 39.50 39.20 
Alay oa: . 38.70 38.25 38.50 37.85 
july ........ 38:00 37:25 37.50 37:00 
Sept. . 37.40 37.00 37.00 36.60 
Nov. .... 37.00 36.50 36.50 36.20 
1961 

Pes sc 5 Se 36.00 36.00 35.80 


On the physical market, RSS #1, 
according to the Rubber Trade Associa- 
tion of New York, averaged 43.43¢ 
per pound for the November 16-Decem- 
ber 15 period. Average November 
sellers’ prices for representative grades 
were: RSS #3, 44.15¢; #3 Amber 
Blankets, 40.77¢; and Flat Bark, 38.23¢. 


New York OuTSIDE MARKET 


Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. 


20 27 + 11 
RSS = 45.50 43.25 41.75 41.50 
ED hac 45.25 43.00 41.50 41.38 
# 45.00 42.75 41.25 41.25 


“#1 Thick. 49.75 48.00 48.25 48.00 
Thin 49.25 47.50 46.75 46.50 


“Blankets 41.50 40.25 40.50 40.50 


Thin Brown 
Crepe 41.25 40.00 40.25 40.25 


Standard Bark 
Flat 39.00 37.75 37.50 37.00 


Synthetic Rubber 


The rubber industry scored a number 
of new records in 1959, according to 
a recent report of The Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc. This indus- 
try is expected to do even better in 
1960. 

New 1959 peaks, based on prelim- 
inary estimates for 10 months of actual 
record, include (previous records in 
parentheses): consumption of 1,615,000 
long tons of new rubber (1,529,699 
in 1955); consumption of more than 
1,000,000 L. T. of synthetic rubber 
(925,879 in 1957); consumption of 
more than 1,000,000 L. T. of new rub- 
ber in tires and tire products (959,856 
L. T. in 1955); production of more 
than 1,300,000 L. T. of synthetic rub- 
ber (1,118,173 L. T. in 1957); and 
synthetic rubber exports of more than 
280,000 L. T. (203,468 L. T. in 1957). 


Synthetic rubber accounts for 66% 
of the industry’s new raw material re- 
quirements; however, the remaining 
34% of natural rubber used in the 
United States represents a substantial 
tonnage and at current prices a costly 
raw material. 

In forecasting for 1960 one source 
expects synthetic rubber consumption 
to be nearly double that of natural 
rubber; of the estimated 1,665,000 long 
tons of rubber to be consumed in 1960, 
1,097,000 tons would be synthetic rub- 
ber. 

In an interview, C. F. Ruebensaal, 
director, commercial development for 
Texas-U. S. Chemical Co., estimated 
that the synthetic rubber industry is 
running at about 95% of actual capacity 
and about 85% of theoretical capacity. 
He noted that total capacity of all 
types is in the neighborhood of 1,685,- 
000 tons. SBR capacity is about 1,390,- 
000 tons; butyl about 105,000 tons; 
N types, 65,000; and neoprene about 
125,000 tons. 


Latex 


With the recent downward trend in 
the value of dry rubber during the 
November 16-December 15 _ period, 
buyers of latex rubber have been in- 
clined to hold off in the expectation 
of still lower prices. Apart from some 
small consumer covering for nearby 
shipment, the drum latex market has, 
on the whole, been somewhat quiet. 
Sellers of a few lots have appeared 
for reasonably early shipment of what 
is presumed to be excess production. 
This has been sufficient to cause re- 
duction in the ruling price differential. 
The market for bulk latex continues 
steady, with little activity reported. 

Malayan production in October 
reached 11.428 tons, compared with 
11,111 tons in September, bringing the 
total for the first 10 months of 1959 
to 101.754 tons, against 97,201 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1958. 

Prices for ASTM centrifuged con- 
centrated natural latex, in tank-car 
quantities, f.o.b., rail tank car, ran 
about 47.00¢ per pound solids. Syn- 
thetic latices prices were 26.0 to 40.25¢ 
for SBR: 37 to 57¢ for neoprene; and 
45 to 60¢ per pound for the nitrile 
types. 


(All figures in long tons, dry weight) 


Pro- Con- Month- 

Type of duc- Im- sump-_ End 
Latex tion ports tion Stocks 
Natural 

Sept..... 0 6,947 6,342 11,742 

oe 0 * 6,153 12,220 
SBR 

Sept..... 8,201 — 6,919 7,196 

Oct. .. 9,424 — 7,388 7,570 
Neoprene 

Sept..... 956 0 910 1,498 

Oct. ~» 4,020 0 969 1,464 
Nitrile 

Sent....... 1,364 0 1,178 2,810 

Oct. ... 1,187 0 1,158 2,888 


* Not available yet for period covered. 
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Need in a weather-resistant rubber product? 


PARACRIL" OZO will give you all the color you want... any tion of weather resistance, abrasion resistance, oil resist- 
| color...permanent, gleaming color for every kind of rubber ance, flex life and other valuable rubber properties far 
product, from electric wire to oil pump hose to shoe soles. surpassing conventional weather-resistant rubbers. 

Now you can give your product powerful extra selling See if your product doesn’t call for PARACRIL OZO. 
features...color that attracts, that warns, that identifies, To find out more about this proven new rubber and the 
that helps emphasize or hide. properties it offers your product, contact your Naugatuck 

Along with color, PARACRIL OZO gives you a combina- Representative or write us today. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


i aa ‘ 110P Elm Street 
Division of United States Rubber Company — Naugatuck, Connecticut 








Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals - Reclaimed Rubber ~ latices - CANADA Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co, Ltd, Elmira, Ontario - CABLE Rubeaport, WY 








TEN THOUSAND TONS 


OF 


T0P-noreH Te ono 


A YEAR 


A smooth-running production line with the ability to produce more than 
20,000,000 pounds of precisely treated tire cord in ‘round-the-clock operation 


makes sweet music to everyone in the plant — from the production operators to 


the board of directors. 


Such equipment is not developed by following dated rules of thumb in design 


... by incomplete attention to tough engineering problems... by cutting con- 


struction corners...or by lack of focus on tomorrow’s trends in process 


and materials. 


Whether your need is for a large volume unit or small... single, dual or 


triple-zone treatment . . . for medium speed or truly high-speed operation. . . for 
handling conventional or “horizon” fibers . . . avail yourself of the broad exper- 
ience of the forward-thinking engineers of the C. A. Litzler Co.— designer and 


builder of the world’s most productive tire cord installations . .. around the globe. 


C.A.LITZLER CO., Inc. 


SOUND ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTION 


1817 BROOKPARK RD. fe 8A" 30 -\, [oe eae). i fe) CABLE “CALITZ” 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: GILLESPIE & CO. OF N. Y., 96 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Benno Schilde Maschinenbau A.G. Soc. Alsacienne de Constructions Mecaniques Mather & Platt, Ltd. 


LICENSED 
Manchester, England 


FABRICATORS: Bad Hersfeld, Germany Paris, France 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


A reclaimer in the East reported 
that there was a significant effect felt 
in the reclaimed rubber industry during 
the November 16-December 15 period. 
Not this reclaimer’s customers, but its 
customers’ customers, or even farther 
back, felt the lack of steel and started 
to cut back in other requirements. The 
volume of sales in this period declined 
from the high levels of September and 
October. This volume is expected to 
pick up again in the next period. 

Another reclaimer, in the Midwest. 
reported that business slowed up con- 
siderably during the period under re- 
view as a result of the effects of the 
steel strike upon its customers. The re- 
claimed business was still slow at the 
time of reporting, but it was expected 
to pick up again as the automotive 
plants swing into full production. 

Another reclaimer_ reported that 
owing to the announcement of a recent 
price increase of 14¢ per pound on butyl 
reclaim as well as black natural rub- 
ber inner-tube reclaim, substantial ship- 
ments in these types were made in 
November. With some contemplated 
vacations over the holidays, it was not 
expected that there would be an in- 
crease in business until after the first 
of the year. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER PRICES 


Whole tire, first line 

Third line : 
Inner tube, black 

Red 

Butyl 
Light carcass 
Mechanical, light-colored, medium 

gravity Se, 

Black, medium gravity 

The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring character- 
istic properties of quality, workability, and 
specific gravity, at special prices. 


Industrial Fabrics 


Some transitional developments took 
place in the industrial grey cotton goods 
market during the November 16-De- 
cember 15 period. Though only a 
trickle at the start of this period, new 
orders have come to mills, some book- 
ing January-February production, others 
confined to January. Buyers have also 
anticipated deliveries, finding renewed 
ability to obtain steel and consequential 
need of cotton goods. 

More instances arose, it was re- 
ported, though not significant ones, of 
resale yardages coming on the market. 
Since sellers initiated offerings, it fol- 
lowed that some concession prices were 
noted. But the yardages, being small, 
were no indication of an oversupplied 
situation. 

Fabrics that had been scarce before, 
such as 58-inch 1.06-yard broken twills, 


January, 1960 


were a little more procurable. This 
had been so of the 54-inch 1.14-yard 
that sold at a fraction under the firm 
first-hand levels. Osnaburgs showed up 
in odd quantities; qualities have much 
to do with departures from accustomed 
quality quotations. 

Mills have been in better positions 
because customers have been taking 
shipments as initially scheduled. The 
observation is made that buyers have 
use for what is being delivered. 


Industrial Fabrics 


Drills* 
59-inch, 1.85, 68x40 
2.25, 68x40 
Broken Twills* 
54-inch, 1.14, 76x52 
58-inch, 1.06, 76x52 
60-inch, 1.02, 76x52 
Osnaburgs* 
40-inch, 2.11, 35x25 ....... 
3.65, 35x25 
59-inch, 2.35, 32x26 
62-inch, 2.23, 32x26 


Ducks 
Numbered Duck? 


List less 45% 


Enameling Ducks* 


61.5-inch, 1.09 yd. 


Hose and Belting Ducks* 


Army Duck? 

52-inch, 11.70 oz., 54x40 

(8.10 0z./sq.yd.) 

Sheeting* 
40-inch, 3.15, 64x64 
60, 56x56 

52-inch, 3.85, 48x48 
57-inch, 3.47, 48x48 
60-inch, 2.10, 64x64 ... 

2.40, 56x56 .. 


58-inch, 1.02, 96x60 
1.21, 96x64 
Chafer Fabrics* 


14.40-0z./sq.yd. P.Y. .. 
11.65-0z./sq.yd. S.Y. 
10.80-0z./sq.yd. S.Y. 
8.9-0z./sq.vd. S.Y. 
40-inch, 2.56, 35x25 
60-inch, 1.71, 35x25 


Scrap Rubber 


Little or no change was noted in the 
scrap rubber market during the first 
half of the November 16-December 15 
period, with prices holding at previ- 
ously quoted levels. There was a fairly 
regular movement of material to con- 
sumers, but the quantities involved 
were not too large, trade factors noted. 





Reviews 








Trading was quieter during the sec- 
ond half of the period under review. 
Some quarters indicated preholiday in- 
fluences already were at work and that 
activity would lessen further as the 
holiday season came closer. At the 
same time, reclaimers appeared to be 
limiting their buying in preparation 
for the usual inventory-taking at the 
year-end. 


Eastern Akron, 
Points oO. 


Per Net Ton 


Mixed auto tires $7.00 $12.50 


S.A.G. truck tires 
Peeling, No. 1 


3 
Tire buffings 


Auto tubes, mixed 
Black 
Red 
Butyl 


Rayon and Nylon 


Production of tire cord and tire fab- 
ric during the third quarter, 1959, was 
119,748 thousand pounds, according to 
the Bureau of Census. This was 2% 
above the previous-quarter output and 
26% above the third-quarter 1958 level. 

Output totaled 119.7 million pounds, 
including 76.6 million rayon, 30.6 mil- 
lion nylon, and 9.2 million cotton. Al- 
though production of rayon and nylon 
tire cord and tire fabric in the third 
quarter was sharply ahead of that of a 
year earlier, the rayon division showed 
less than 1% gain over the second-quar- 
ter output; while nylon producers scored 
an 8% gain. 

Rayon tire cord — in an improved 
high strength form—is used in tires of 
most new cars. But nylon has made a 
strong bid for this market. according 
to tire makers. through a substantial 
price reduction last summer. Cotton 
cord and fabrics, once dominant in the 
tire market. lost their lead to the syn- 
thetics in the early 1950's. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.. Wilmington, Del.. again cut prices 
on its nylon tire cord, effective Decem- 
ber 23. The reductions range from 
4.5% a pound to 8.5%. Chemstrand 
Corp.. New York, N. Y., quickly fol- 
lowed suit. 

The latest reductions the second 
round in five months — promise a 
fiercer battle between rayon and nylon 
for the original-equipment tire market. 

The new prices of Du Pont and 
Chemstrand on 840 denier and 1680 
denier yarn are 97¢ a pound. The 840 
denier varn. used chiefly in passenger 
tires, was cut 9¢ a pound from $1.06. 
The 1680 denier, that goes into truck 
tires, was cut 6¢ a pound from $1.03. 

Nylon makers say it takes 1.7 pounds 
of rayon to match a pound of nylon 
in tire cord making. As a result, they 
nylon is now competitive with 
(Continued on page 582) 
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Synthetic Rubbers and Latices* 








Monomers 
11-80, 100, 200, 112-3 Triols. o $0. a 
Seer ere 
Le 60s bade Xda kis oarey ib 308 
Acrylonitrile. . ere 2 27 
See mb: +45 
DOW UPTORE . occ ceccccesns Bw: 82 
er ee Ib. .205 
BRU Sasuke asians D,.  58t 
Vinyltoluene............ Ib. m 
SE Peer eT mw. 3,75 / $2.00 
SS | Oren BD: 135 £ 2595 
. ee lb. .86 / 2.36 
sien ese Shee eb ee ssa See Ib. .90 / 2.46 
| ere: ib: 95 ff 2-31 
_ RE SE rere 1b. .80 / 2.36 
NS rer gal. .38 
nn niacin wipe ieee 1b 25 
ES ae ce lb. 1.05 
JS rere cS Ib 54 
ESS er 7 1b. a 
Rohm & Haasethylacrylatelb. .34 / .36 
Glacial methacrylic acid. .1b. 40 / .425 
Methyl acrylate......... 1b. oa: jf «9 
Methacrylate.......... 1b. 2 ff <1 
Shortstops 
OP Dlercartan. .. cs. ss Ib. pee | / 3l 
DDM. ‘ on is .94 .975 
Mercaptan| ER Ib. ae .50 
Sharstop 204...... P 1b. .38 / .42 
268.. Weare yet oe / .53 
Tecquinol. . ha kdaseesewie Ib. 025 / .845 
/ .53 
/ 47 
/ .56 
t -42 
Db. 1.25 
Ib. 1.008 
J ©.38* 
Latices 
Hycar 2600X30, 2600X39, 
DUE voechuewneuexeesewe 1b. 50 .56 
Butadiene Types (BRt) 
RAE nino cin gins beprteames nee 1b 35> / 50> 
Cold BR Latex 
Puoltte Tater 2008. oie cvtecncwdisvan 325 
Fluorocarbon Types 
Kel-F Elastomer........... 1b. 15.00 / 16.00 
5500, 820 (Latex)........ lb. 15.00 me ye b 
Viton A, AHV............ lb. 10.00 
__ Se ee eee lb. 13.00 
Isobutylene Types 
Enjay Buty! 035, 065, 150, 215, 217, 218.. .238 
[Se eee rates .248 
Hycar rer 5° {/ 45° 
— Buty! 100, 200, 300 400.. ieee 
ESnanth ees eae pace Ghee ook anon 27758 
ital 4a ota Biase twin ace nin giw'ele aretha, oc we eS .255¢ 
Ps RG tcc wawceGisinae aa sionals 458 
DR chines Glos a4esessecaadesrscsesuse 358 
Neoprene Types (CR) 
Neoprene Type AC, AD,CG.. .55® 7 .575* 
_ RE Ra ee 658 / .6758 
GMO GNA, WH .o ii cceeccss 41° / .435*8 
BMG ER Sib suceewsenresbelas 42° / .445®8 
| RR A ean to” f ti5® 
Ss Le errs 398 / .4158 
ED ccsccnoexvnvincedaaie ss 458 / .475® 
Latices 
Neoprene Latex 571, 842-A.... Fe / .478 
SBR ere wee 7 498 
Serer re ree 408 / .508 
RES ge nk pen a 418 / 518 
Se ne eee 428 / .528 
Lo errr 388% / 488 
SM scalia skis enawsuiesekwe 398 / 498 
DEP. sbesauboseenasesy ses 478 / .57® 
Nitrile Types 
ERE INE oo 55 645s ou seeseeoees 49> 
BN est ancewrn tees icnlamimecensss's .65> 
es re en ee eee ee .50> 
Sets na ise aca hc tra hi cic Sis en oe NaN ONS .58> 
Chemigur EDL ig caccivas se sob estane .64> 
ad vals bab ee seas oi anew eS .58> 
aot ES a! eee .50> 
.50> 





s Freight extra. 
* Minimum freight allowed. 
* Freight prepaid. 


* Prices are per pound carload of tank-car dry 


weight unless otherwise specified. 
t BR—Butadiene rubber. 
t SBR—Styrene-butadiene rubber. 
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Hycar 1001, 1062 .o.6sckscscs. $0.58° / $0.598 
1002, 1042, 1043, 1052, 
rere soe | .51°¢ 
RAMs tn eevee alee e OST Suis 60° / -61¢ 
MUR a palss 04s. Ca Wiele siearele eka 64° / .65¢ 
ae rere cre .62¢ / .63¢ 
1432, evi Ra eipinnie ew ecass ehres soe ff .60¢ 
PONE s 6 dwick eco penn .485¢ 4959 
B, BJ, BLT. BLT. $0¢ .51¢ 
Cero aes br kaaus .58¢ .59°¢ 
ROA a cats ah Moers be wie Ta ea wares .59¢ .60¢ 
Aare onan oe Ree Co aaes 65° 66° 
1 6 eae ene ee .46¢ T° 
18-80 .60¢ 61° 
se sar Kry nae 800, “802, BOS ane ck .50¢ 
PAAR Gis s ESie SOs Spasms salears .58¢ 
Latices 
ET a 5.6. oo se sien enn a 6 /as eRe .46> 
aR IE So fe5.5-a:4 alloy aes 408 45/07 .54> 
II oo neoo so has Sawer ee Es .49b 
eB ONO pila se vitne Gnas einowanie's 546 
245 B, 245 CHS, 246, 247, 248......... .46> 
Hycar 1512, 1552, 1562, 1577.. “48 / Et Ag 
LOND, SOON) TOPE 5550006 %9: sa? J 60° 
__ et ee 46° / Re 
PUNCHES OI Dies con Wisle xhrwibvonecats yr 45* / .528 
Ds oat sie da a ele le te-nleio-oceo'es sa* f/f 608 
BN ss icsk siede are arn oe arta as sa° | .59® 
2620, 2625 ECT ere ee 458 .528 
RD esi nos cea eee 45° / .o2e 
TRO eae as nccivewed a Oekes .49¢ / 56° 
MR s a iare Sacu shou mataterste + oe 6f 60° 
ee re ee ae. 7 .61° 
Polyethylene Type 
Hypalon 20:30) 66:60:00 000% . .70 / 7275 
Polysulfide Types 
Teen i EES BO) (RS |, 968 
Serie eereee ie Baran reeralare wibiteeia aie series 1.358 
305 OPT ere rrr ere er Te cy Tere 4.008 
MiMi ua io nscale ae slaty tare ci wceresireiven .508 
LES ENTS PRA AT OneR ey ee 698 
Bl eis. cwvaocqe secu iypeea maw eiGuuseales 1.258 
Latices 
Thiokol Latex (dry wt.) 
MEE saa os boce saree eee kanes eee 808 
ee ere errs 1.258 
ibiecsns.t ehaeennene-ewnls 808 / 1.258 
Silicone Tyoes 
GE (compounded)........... 2.29¢ / 4.908 
— Pay (not com- 
| a rr 3.85¢ / 4.55¢ 
Silastic (compounded) Sor ne 2.956 / 3.50> 
(Partly compounded)..... 3.156 / 3.606 
(Uncompounded) paises 4.055 / 4.35> 
RRO eikig se sic one hee 16.00 / 22.00 
Union Carbide (compounds). . 2.355 / 3.20% 
RSMINE 5 5c.o sc enews pre nss 3.85> / 4.25> 
Styrene Types 
Hot SBRt 
ae 1000, 1001, 1006, 

— .24¢ / .247¢ 
2435 ¢/ 2495¢ 
2475¢/ 2535¢ 
2475¢/ 2535¢ 
aoe -265¢ 
2475¢/ 2535¢ 
2425¢/ 2485¢ 
.249¢ / <200° 
.241¢ / .247¢ 
. 2615 °/ 2675¢ 
.241¢ / .2475¢ 
2475¢/ 2535¢ 
ane ff .276¢ 
265¢ / 271¢ 

Cope ee ee eae ciao 241¢ / ,247¢ 
.247¢ 
.247¢ 
.2535¢ 
.266¢ 
2485 ¢ 
.247¢ 
.2675¢ 
.2878 
.286¢ 
.247¢ 
.27> 
.275> 
-305° 
.306 
326 
.275> 
247> 
2535> 
276> 
.271> 
.247¢ 
.2478 
261¢ 

S- 1000, 571006. ape EDA eer oe ear .238 
2aa0* 
.24® 
247bb 
.2495> 
.24856 
.2535 
.247> 
.261¢ 





Hut SBR Black Masterbatch 


Cold SBR 
Ameripol 1500, 1501, 1502, 

UR stv atearckele di tielseneis wile .241¢ / 
ASRE 1500; 8502 ox o.c0 vie csies .241¢ / 
TOGA Sar re eS 2625 ¢/ 
5105, BIGGN ike aie case (241e 
TT Sih CER Re eee ges ate 1966.) 

a 

Copo PIU, MOOR skid oemsans .241¢ / 
ROM Grant wapacneh aaa acca Stes .261¢ / 
~— hygeat 1502, 146, 179..... 241¢ / 
SRT T Ty ee CO ee aoe f[ 
ann reer er ree ere 
— re -2625>/ 

oo SE Pree or .33d 
Le re re «i>, 
Philprene NSOO NSE? cs. 5.0c 0 oa oe i 
TEE EL Pee 2625>/ 
Pliofiex 1500C, eo 1507, 1508X ‘241° / 


Polysar meine 
52 





Cold SBR Oil Masterbatcn 








Ameripol 1705 . 2035 °/ 
1707, 1708. . .191¢ / 
i) ae iG» Se eae eee 1885 °/ 
pon 175¢ / 

.1725¢/ 
.206¢ / 
191¢ / 
1885 ¢/ 
175¢ / 
1824 / 
1845 ¢/ 
S112 | 
.1885 ¢/ 
.206¢ / 
Ite / 
s232¢ / 
206¢ / 
1885 ¢/ 
1885 ¢/ 
196¢ / 
1885 °/ 
206¢ / 
191¢ / 

NS SER ree 

— 1703.. Pewiete .206> / 

SE EEOC oer .191> / 
it See eA nadia teeta en ees .1885>/ 

Plioflex UL Ser es -206¢ / 
PFIOG, BILE. pc crrucbe cas 1885 ¢/ 
i: AES RC corse 175¢ / 
ole cs oso Ginvers ooacete 28s diary .1725°/ 
We ac ck Reece cet ey .206¢ / 
retain cro ora tle sinew sieae Pe) ee 

Pc Kry Sel lek ee ane RIS arene net Se 

BED cine Ried bos Se KH aa new oon We ees 

PN ies acs etapa aie oie 6 ag ke ee ace stale Reiser 
EC Se ae er a rae 
IS AR 3.5: a's 0 io eras he eae a are eee 
RUT ra ae ecels 4ca a woe bie Sore en Meee 

Syl UTS eo. s ins oe ceeds .206> / 
1707, 1708 .191> / 
Rene reece 19> / 
1712... 1885>/ 
i a ea 191> / 
JO): Cr ar ere 175> / 
8202 1725>/ 





(Continued on page 582) 





RUBBER WORLD 














Janu 


for 

low 
temperature 
Elastomers 


ZERS 


For use in GR-S, 
Neoprene, Buna N 
and natural rubber 
compounds to 

_ reduce nerve and 
produce superior 
flex and smooth 
extrusions. Write 
for samples! 





PLASTIC 


* RC Plasticizer TG-8 
(Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate) 


* RC Plasticizer TG-85 
(Triethylene Glycol Caprate- 


Caprylate) 


* RC Plasticizer TG-9 
(Triethylene Glycol Dipelargonate) 


* RC Plasticizer DOA 
(Dioctyl Adipate) 


»* RC Plasticizer DOS 
(Dioctyl Sebacate) 


* RC Plasticizer DBP 
(Dibuty! Phthalate) 


* RC Butyl Oleate 


RUBBER CORPORATION“AMERICA 


New South Road, 
Hicksville 3 N.Y. 


Ready ... Reliable... 
RC serving American 
Industry since 1930. 





Sales Offices: New York ¢ Akron ¢ Chicago * Boston 


RUB BBER 


FORMULATIONS - bs 





Use CLAREMONT Codon FLOCKS 


Claremont has served the rubber in- 
dustry for over thirty years as a 
supplier of quality flocks produced to 
fit specific requirements. Whether used 
inside or outside, as a filler or as a 
finish, the iority of Cl 
Cotton Flocks is recognized by all users. 
Used as a compounding agent in 
the f of hanical rubber 
goods and general sundries, Clare- 
mont Flock Fillers provide reinforce- 
ment, improve tear and abrasion 
resistance. Claremont flock finishes for 








CLAREMONT FLOCK CORPORATION 


CLAREMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


rubber fabrics provide a wide range 
of appealing textures that ore uniform 
and long-wearing. In many applico- 
tions the p * use of a Claremont 
flock will substantially reduce produc- 
tion costs. 

Claremont’s knowledge of the in- 
dustry’s needs and its capacity for 
large production and quick delivery 
have made it the country’s foremost 
producer of cotton flocks. Samples will 
be furnished upon request for laboro- 
tory and test runs. Inquiries invited! 


| The Country's Largest 
| Manufacturer of Flock 
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Specialized Carbon Black Feeder 
Increases Weighing Accuracy 
for Better End Products 


Richardson’s latest contribution to the production 
of improved rubber products, at lower manufactur- 
ing costs, is this new-type Feeder that eliminates 









~ 














pulsations in delivery of carbon black to the scale. 
Located in-line with storage bin and scale, it... 
@ delivers at a rate of up to 20 cu. ft. per minute in smooth stream 

®@ provides vastly improved accuracy over other rotary feeders 

® allows maximum space economy 

Add to this important new development the performance-tested Richardson 
Carbon Black automatic scale—the most accurate made—and Richardson 
automatic controls and recording equipment, and you have a completely 
automatic, efficient, Jow cost carbon black handling system for large or 
small rubber plants. Write today for full information. 


Richardson Scales conform to 





U. S. Weights and Measures H-44 
for your protection. 





Four Carbon Black 
feeders are used in this 
Richardson system. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY ; CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 








Cichardson 


| MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 | HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 


January, 1960 


Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Also manufactured in Europe to U.S. standards 





Compounding Ingredients* 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone —, ey 1b. 
Rottenstone, domestic... .. ./b. 
| See | 
Walnut Shell Grits........ ton 
Accelerators 
A-1 (Thioc pieaegeionpien ..ton 
RN nih Sake Via kc ee os sols 
ND Cee lb. 
Accelerator 49............ 1b. 
Gee ee . Ab, 
57, 62, 67, 77 - 3 
ae eee lb. 
Dinca ws cave +6 bale aie wie aie ib. 
108. lb. 
SO rrr re — 1b. 
PEE ee 1b. 
RS hed edsrace «Soon oye lb 
| Ere Pee er lb 
Amax b 
No. 1 b. 
Arazate..... : 1b. 
Beutene. . 5h elenee'erreeres 
ee reer lb. 
B-J-F... btaite ts suas Sater 
ET oo ection aese eek lb. 
Butazate Reeean |S 
Buty! Eight... ; 1b. 
Oe a re 1b 
Zimate...... lb 
Ziram lb 
eS eee Ib 
ONS eee lb 
C-P-B 
RORROP o. 6 oie. 0.5 5.8-6'0456'0-e lb 
Cydac : 
Cyuram DS, powder. . 1b. 
Pellets...... Prec 
MS, powder... ee > 
. RAS eee 1b. 
ey ee reece lb. 
Delac-S Misiale eee 
Dibs... ; nie tece mareler ene 
Dipac. 1b. 
DOTG (diorthotolylguanidine) 
Cyanamid.... 1b. 
Du Pont 1b. 
DPG (dip henylguanidine) 
Cyanamid... 1b. 
Monsanto........... 1b. 
El-Sixty. . évke dees 
Ethasan. a a. 1b. 
Ethazate bss re 1b. 
50-D ; rer 1b. 
Ethy] Seleram.. ere | 
ji). errr 1b. 
Thiuram..... were 
re ian 
Tuex. Ses <iavee 
I So gd waa Ric alge 1b. 
Ziram. iw cageeee 
Ethylac #650. . ser Ib. 
uantal... whet boon Seta ae lb. 
Hepteen Base........ lb. 
Ledate... 1b. 


MBT 2-mercaptobenzothiazole) 


American Cyanamid. . ./b. 


Du Pont..... Sassi 1b. 
Naugatuck.. os lb. 
wo & & & yanamid. Ib. 
MBTS (mercaptobenzothiazy] 
disulfide) 
Cyanamid......... lb. 
Du Pont..... aes 3 
Naugatuck...........1b. 
-W Cyanamid...... . Ab. 
ES 2 errr 
Mertax. Geeta iow eens 
Methasan............ lb. 
Methazate... ‘ 1b. 
Methy! Thiuram..........1b. 
IN. ius e oe inern sunen lb 
0 eee: 1b 
Monex sae tion tecceey 
Mono-Thiurad....... 1b. 
2-MT (2- mercaptothiazoline) 
Cyanamid. lb 
Le oo a ee 1b 
LS Seer ore l 
NOBS No. 1 
Special . Ib. 
O-X-A-F = hota ns 
Pennac SDB............ 1b. 
Pentex.. Ib. 
Flour... : 1b, 
Permalux.... scars One 
Phenex. : ‘sag ate bee eee 
|, RSE ES 
Polyac Pellets ee 
R-2 Crystals..... rere 
Rotax. . ee Ib 
oS Re lb 
S.A. 52. I 
~) RS Ee Sey Ib 
SR Re re eee lb 
Santocure ee on bes 
NS ; veecet weak ee 
Selenacs oe rt 
SPDX-GH. ee 
_, Sere errr . Lb. 
Gira kek ee Ib 
EEO, Co o5s 5G wae S 1b. 
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uw 
—) 


— ee 
SRNOR UU 


Aue une IAM OUR RONG 


Dros we Hoo 


cithones ee ee 


me ee ee ht 


a 


pe eee Trees 
RIE PR oon 566.80 4-00 ves b 
Thiates..............+2+4+ 


(ee ee 
RIAN 5. :s.o'e'0-bio s ig.0 8 c-a1e OS 


i ON Se ree eee 
Vv mmacure wv cbceekeess 


Special sath eos Darmasie wialos 


Zetax 


7A RR Ra ORES 
BOMB i ciccwecisdcnosbeas 


Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 


Lime, hydrated...... 

Litharge, comml.. as 
Eagle, sublimed. cee oe hoe = 
National Lead, sublimed.. 

= — COMES. cis6 sc nde ib 


N toad Lead.. 


. _..., SARS re l 
WwW _ don carbonate. 


National Lead........ 
Zinc oxide, comml.f....... 


Accelerator-Activators, Organic 
NE. 665 phe e ork eee . 
NS eer ere ane ; 
—* a eae I 


Guantal... ae 
Hyfac 410.... 
SS 


|) . 
Hystrene S-97.. 


T-70 


MODX...... 


Oleic acid, comm. 
Emersol 210 E ig 
Groco 2, 4, 8, 18 
Welcoline. . 

Plastone. 

Polyac..... 

Ridacto.... 

Seedine , 

Stearex Beads.... 

Stearic acid 
— BE e302 


Hy arofoil Si. 


: Ib. 
Hydrogenated, rubber erd. 
lb 


‘Groco 4 pains 
Rata. 75). «:6.3. 


Single pressed, comml.. 
Emerecl 120)... 5.6 sass 


Groco 53..... 
Wilmar 253 


Double pressed, comml.. 


Groco 54..... 
Wilmar 254 


Trivle wt comml.. 


Groco 55... 
Ww liner 255. 


ORR 


oS 


-_ 


mh 
—whry. 
oe ee 


Antioxidants 


Sad 
uN 
- 





I 
Co onan. va 
H.P, / .80 
ink reece reo Ff S07 
| ES See / .59 
TS SER as ens Y 90 
re eee / oe 
SPEC i c-o reson osanis-eerd / .59 
SO SRR eon rn ce / .59 
Dees 5cob Mn Hie tai om Sarees / 59 
SUmerlite, seca csaasesees / 5° 
White.... / 1.60 
REI sawacewsdsot ee / .87 
x wate biaee esi oate / 81 
een, ctor kc se sare os t F / .73 
Alcogard 354 Powder.......1b. 1.50 / 1.52 
Allied AA 1144........ 2 thee 23. f/f .24 
VS: 7 a roe 1b. saad / .165 
PS Poe ere re 1b. at of 59 
Antioxidant 425........... lb. 2.47 / 2.50 
cari < oho SEO ENS 1b. 1.2 / 1.30 
I 4c neo kemnwe canoes 1b. 23 / 556 
Cs er Sr era irer 1b. io <51 
YO ere are: 1b. se ff 61 
PIES sc aiece fe, e 55 a ecco i. $3.25 
Betanox Special. . vr. 94 / .96 
PS) OS a pe rere 1b. a 6f .59 
Burgess ‘Antisun ‘Wax. .....1b. £85 
Ce ee er Sree lb. ao f 60 
1S Ee ee ee eee 1b. wt of 86 
ESL EE RR yer lb. 1.49 / 1.63 
Copper Inhibiter X-872-L...1b. 2.01 
PEE cle 6 wrk pose aceie were 1b. oT / 1.16 
POO oes bones sists cia Os .95 
ol a oO am ff .59 
OT ee ae 1b. i ee 81 
FICHOZONG 66:0. 066% reece wai of .32 
ee Rees 1 / 1.65 
jE eek: 1b. .20 / .24 
a eae a's ST ff .59 
NBC.. pone eyo ice ee Ib. 1.67 
Neozone A.. Sarat . LD. 64 / 66 
EL eee me f .88 
D, Special..........+-- 1b. Bs ae 59 
eee eer ss 1b. aa 6/ 61 
pala lap Wie -¥O% 310.4. OR MSEE 1b. a .70 
3 << err lb. 120 -/ 1.67 
| Err ee Ib. 13 / 1.60 
NN ts crust asin: ote ORO HOS 1b. 1.47 6/ 1.60 
Octamine:...... 2.05. ; 1D. St ff .59 
Pees 6 cassie miaees : Ib. 46 / .48 
PRHNOER, GoD iisccccs e182 1b. oar ff .59 
See eyo beware Lb. se: / 69 
[crea a aes ae Morea 1b. 61 / .68 
i ee re om Bee 
ig: Sa eee ee B, we ff .59 
| GRAS care 1b. ae 7 .60 
PESIOCNE scenes oe waees 1b. 2p ff A 
ET IN acess 0-4. 000 were 0 Ib. 70 / Pi 
Santoflex 35....... Ib. om a .79 
a ESR SAS ES Ae te Ib. 1.0% / 1.03 
PO ectcue shies tes ne 1b. an Ff Re 
| ANIA Pe ee ae Ib. $2 / 59 
|_| Sha rere coca ice Ib. os / .70 
| 0) Rear Sen Ib. ae d .59 
Santovar A...... be. 1:55 { 1.51 
Santowhite Cry stals, Powder lb. 1.55 / 1.62 
RASS ener 1b. or / .59 
1 | GRIPES terri i. “8525 / aae 
SPADES oh cca estes 318 Ib. oF .59 
aa ST Ree a b:. <2 7 ws 
| STEED ee a tare ; 1b. 60 / 64 
White....... eee » «i oe f .60 
OEE sak ss ss lb. Af 47 
StyphenI....... : 1b. on of Be 
Sunolite #100..... ; lb. var. ff 23 
MD an ca gas ois. t! 9 <i» le Ww 7 19 
ee ae Ae. baw 27 
HODTOVCUS oc csiis es ooh 5 te ae. of .26 
MR pte Gcaietarseors re Ib. 22 fF 23 
Tenamene 3...... Ib. 2 f/f 18 
Thermoflex A............ b. 05 f/f 1:07 
Seer ese lb. 54 / .59 
Velvapex 51-250.. ; 1b. 40 
oS iri rae Ib as 6f .80 
BIRO: 6 caiee so 0 Ib =1.10 
MND akcucciexawes 1b. we Ff 54 
Antiozonants 
Eastozone 30, 31...........lb. 1.05 / 1.09 
Ee ae ye Ib. io 6 1.20 
Flexone 3-C..... ; » 1B. 2.00 
6-H OP er Sry 1b. 1.25 / 1.27 
MOMOE TA. .osc cease lb. 1.99 / .00 
Tenamene 30, 31... Ib. 1.24 / 1.28 
Tvsonite.... a4 lb. 30 3075 
UOP sé, 288 ....:... te lb 1.05 / 1.07 
Wing-Stay S, T...... Ib. a: Of .67 
100. lp sou pare kato See 1.00 / 1.08 
Antiseptics 
Copper naphthenate, 6-8%. ./b. 245 
Pentachlorophenol........ .1b. a .30 
Resorcinol, technical. ..... .1b. Re , 785 
Zinc naphthenate, 8-10%.. ./b. .245 / .30 
iy aaa 
Ammonium bicarbonate... .1b. 07 / 09 
CAPDONAte sc oes ee caine lb. 16 


* Prices, in general, are f.o.b. works. Range indi- 
cates grade or quantity variations. No guarantee of 
— prices is made. Spot prices should be 

ned from individual suppliers. 

*t For trade names, see Color—White, Zine Oxides. 
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You make them 
We road test them 


On the most natural 
Proving Grounds in 
America—South Texas 






This independent test fleet is located in Devine, Texas, 
some thirty-two miles southwest of San Antonio on 
U S Hiway 81. Sponsors have a choice of three routes 
from which to choose. Test procedures are flexible. Tire 
rotation, cycle miles, number and frequency of reports 
or routing, can be a basis for discussion if the sponsor so 
desires. We endeavor to operate to the best advantage 
of the sponsor. Because we are wholly independent of 
any organization, all information collected is responsible 
to the sponsor only. 


Tires of all specifications tested—both passenger car and truck. Your 


inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


SOUTH TEXAS TIRE TEST FLEET, Inc. 


Phone Morris 3-4428 DEVIN E, TEXAS P. O. Box 353 


A. J. (AL) Morrow, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead & Zinc Compounds 
meet the specific demands 
of the rubber industry... 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a compre- 
hensive line of both lead and zine com- 
pounds for the rubber industry. Rigid 
product control is maintained from the 
ore to the finished product. More than a 
century of experience assures you of 
customer service unequalled in the field. 


Zine Oxides Litharge 

Basic White Lead Silicate Sablimed Litharge 

Basie Carbonate of White Lead Red Lead (95° 97° 98°) 
Sablimed White Lead Sublimed Biue Lead 





THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
4 Since 1843 
Dept. RW-1, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
PICHER 
West Coast Sales Agent 


THE BUNKER HILL COMPANY, Chemical Products Division 
Seattle © Portland * Oakland * San Francisco * Kellogg, Idaho 





FOR YOUR FINER, LIGHT-COLORED GOODS 








e; y 
_S 
Le 
SAC a | 
B= “ili 
GA ~ “mn - 1 
ZA ” 


Feel free to submit your problems to us. Just 
explain your difficulty, or describe the effect 
you wish to achieve. Without obligation, our 
laboratory will gladly make helpful recom- 


mendations. Data on request any time. 


January. 1960 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


Has a rapid incorporation rate. facilitates pigment 
dispersion. Does not retard the cure in the 
presence of organic accelerators. Prevents the 
sagging of extruded goods and stock contraction 
previous to the cure. 


Dries out sticky compounds and prevents their 
adhering to mill and calender rolls. 


Saves considerably on white pigments and color. 


Many more advantages on request. 
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Blowing oom SPINS. 5.303 ib. $0.32 
Celogen.. - a meee ae 
ah xs. Gie arava xian 0 sais cbOs 1.60 
-AZ. Warr? ame 4 
Kempore R-125 ; 1b ‘.o2 
Opex 40........ lb 72 
PL-80....... oe ..4b, 1.44 
Sodium bicarbonate...100 /bs. 2.55 
Carbonate, tech.....100 /bs. 1.35 
Sponge Paste...... oon .20 
Unicel ND...... oe * By fr 
NDX.... ee Same 
Vuleacel DIN. d.co-seaiuaie ib 1.36 
eae l 68 


OEE TC Eee gal. 6.00 
Cover cement 5 ei pier er) 2.50 
Chemlok 201, 203. ... gal. 5.00 / 

220.. . gal. 9.25 / 
401.. gal. 11.70 / 
602.. gal. 25.00 , 
or ; gal. 18.00 
614. lb. 4.35 
Flocking. Adhesive RF ‘A17, 
RFA22, RFA25 l 50 
G-E Silicone Paste SS-15...1b. 4.52 / 
ReMfen n hola... be ees 
See. ee Te of 
Gen-Tac Latex. . ee ty | ee 
Hylene M...... wwii ae Z 
M-SO..... gal. 1.90 / 
Kalabond Adhesive.......gal. 6.50 / 
Tie Cement....... gal. 2.00 / 
Thixons. gal. 1.48 / 
Ty Ply, BN, O.S, UP 3640 gal. 6.75 
BC 1b. 4.50 
_:, Oe Peer er gal. 3595 f 
Brake Lining Saturants 
LS Ree Pee .018 / 
SES TBs oc ob are veg hoe .0225/ 


Carbon Blackst 
Conductive Channel—CC 


Continental R-40......... lb. .26 
kKosmos/Dixie BB........./b. ys ae 
Texas MC-74-BD.. oak .26 
WIE 5 betes aeaw ees 1b. 16 f 
Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Coliscath HPC... ..2.6:005 1b. .059 / 
Continental AA. 1b. .0775/ 
Kosmobile 77/Dixiedensed 
Ratt eats era ey er Gre wala OO l .074 / 
Micronex W-6............. i 0725/ 
ey . SR er 1b. 0775/ 
OS et a tb. 08 / 
a | eee Ib. .0775/ 
Wee BG oo bs cass 5 ce De .0725/ 
Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
2.8. . eee aR .074 / 
Kosmobile S/Dixiedensed 
Dien eae ee ae bee l 074 / 
Micronex Mk. II.......... i .0775/ 
SP Si xs cabvecnanasnee lb. 074 / 
Medium Processing Channel—MPC 
Doky, i Ee Oe 1b. .0725/ 
Continental A. 1b. .0775/ 
Kosmobile S- 66/Dixiedensed 
SN pry scis'o.0's ee Ib 0775/ 
Micronex Standard....... Ib 0725/ 
reer I 0775/ 
S| Beret i os / 
PUM 45-663 cat weancee 1b. 0775/ 
Conductive Furnace—CF 
io © ae a a lb. 0875/ 
SS © ee eer reee 1b. | ae 
oo Se 1b. -110 / 
Pas neinkath ese Suess 1b. 18 / 
Ss Sinha eoakic vas cere 1b. a5: 
Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
PO EI on as vs 00:0:02 5107 1b, -0625/ 
OS SSS tb. .0675/ 
Kosmos 50/Dixie 50 1b. 06 / 
cS eee lb. = - .0675/ 
cS GER eee 1b. 0625/ 
UIE BO. 6 os cbc ceswaees lb 0675/ 
Fine Furnace—FF 
NE TS 2 sah vides ene ewases i 0675/ 
EME Pes cessccvscwen's Ib 0725/ 
High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
8 re 1b. 0725/ 
Continex HAF............ 1b. .O77S5!1 
Kosmos 60/Dixie 60....... 1b. .079 / 
3 Oe eae 1b. .0775/ 
. 4 Se 1b. .0725/ 
jo | een 1b. 0775/ 
Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace—ISAF 
PPO TINS 5 .6cccieiee ns ve lb 0875/ 
Continex ISAF............ 5 0925/ 
Kosmos 70/Dixie 70....... 1b Se 
at ee eee 1b. .0925/ 
a: See 1b. 0875 
Ph cc6icbianncansee 1b. 0925/ 


ome 


= 
Naw 


— = 
OADNUANwW 


General-Purpose Furnace—GPF 





Dr Ne Ce og ee Sra lb. $0.055 / $0.1275 
Comtinee %GP ss c08 cuss 1b. 06 / .1275 
A Aree ib. .055 / 
ee ee 1b. .06 / 
Non-Gtaining... 00 ci sess lb. .06 / 
High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
Collocarb HMF........;. Lb. .045 
Continex HMF............10. .0625/ 
Kosmos 40/Dixie 40 ae 055 / 
Modulex HMF....... GOs .0575/ 
Statex 93. Pads = 280s 0575 
Sterling L, L BO yA ORE .0625/ 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 
Collocarh SRF... ons cccews 1b. .042 / 
Contines SIP ec ico 6 svn cake .0575, 
<r eae lb. .0525/ 
Furnex. te rote teen oe nee .0525/ 
Gastex... 5 Se es .0625/ 
Kosmos 20/ Dixie 20 a 0575 
Pelletex, ee pods Te, .0575/ 
Sterling NS, S......  % .0575/ 
_ LEAN SER Sen spent . AD. "0625 / 
Super Abrasion Furnace—SAF 
PR aC Fs oi sisrse wae car Ib. a> / 
Se | rrr eS | er, 
WMI Do in are vides eked 1b. 15: f 
Fine Thermal—FT 
PD eng ie nee eee ee 1b. .0575/ 
Sterling FT. Pie Meee 1b. .0575 
Medium Thermal—MT 
Sterling MT ........... eo .04 
Non-staining. ster e de .05 
Therthax. ..... pas eee .04 
Stainless....... rede 05. / 
Colors 
Black 
Iron oxides, comml lb. .1235/ 
—=—ELMNGOO. 5000550008 lb. .1275; 
i) a a nee 1b. .145 
Laneco synthetic........ lb. .10 
Mapico pure synthetic... ./d. .1475/ 
Lampblack, comml........ val: ae / 
ae 1b. .O85 
Permanent Blue........... lb. .80 
og Serre ree 1b. 45 
Vansul masterbatch........1b. .60 
PD. cota bahulese eee 1b. 14 
Blue 
Alkol Bias 15, R... 06 snesis 1b. 2.38 
CP. Fran BCS: « «0:65:05 00 08Os 2 Of 
EY oS Sree OB, “2.55 / 
en ere 1b. .28 
Heveatex pastes........... lb. mo. ff 
Lansco ultramarines....... 1b. se 
Monsanto Blue 7.......... lb. 155 
NS Oe Or eae lb. =3.45 
ty lb, 1.93 
S-11. ee mee 
Permanent Blue........--- 1b. .80 / 
rere ee 1b. 1.60 
Stan-Tone Violet Blue 
RID sc a5c vie ibis 9' 6a nro 1b 3.45 
SPOR Or Den. lb 3.00 
RSS cree 1b .90 
SEO eee b. 5.9% 7 
Vansul masterbatch pekceeus Ib .90 / 
Brown 
PGs eas te Gina lb. AS 
Iron oxides, comml........- 1b. .1425/ 
Lansco synthetic........ 1b. 125 
Mapico Brown........../0. .1575/ 
Sienna, burnt, comml.... .1b. .0425/ 
i | a lb. ae 
Raw, comml...........lb. 045 / 
Williams. . ren |S .08 / 
Umber, burnt, comml..... 1b. 06 | 
Williams. . ary .0725/ 
Raw, comml...........1b. .0625/ 
Williams.. . S .07 / 
Williams, pure brown. 1D. <aa0 
Co eee lb. A2 
ee ee lb. .2325/ 
Metallic brown pure syn- 
2 Ory er lb. 05 / 
Vansul masterbatch........46. 2.10 / 
Green 
Chrome.... << Sie orale 42 7 
NS osc 4 asic woiwrene ore 1b. oo: 
| pe 1b .3925/ 
ee Yer i lb. a2. 7 
CESS CR eee b. 3.00 
Lincoln Green....... DD. 3.3 
G-4099-6099.......... 1b, .4525 
Oe Serre cry. lb. 1.40 7 
eer lb. 4:20: / 
TOU OU oc o's:6000'0 016 0's 5m jb. 862.05 / 
| ee ee Ib. .40 
Heveatex pastes........... lb. 35 J 
EMBIOD LOBES. 6 éc0cn since BD 1.35 
Monsanto Green 3......... ib. 2.75 
Fig Snare te uice's droisiow ae oaie lb. §=1.45 
Peer ree mm. S95 
Sey ys Ib 1.35 
re rr ec: - lb. =2.03 
ees cis ee sawb ens sence ew: Brae 





t At the request of the suppliers, the lowest prices 
shown for carbon blacks are for carloads in bags. 


Prices for hopper carloads are lower. 


POEMMINRG 6: 5:55 55.006 8 ss wares 
OFCOM... «6.3: a:b ei cake EH 
re ror ee. 
Stan-Tone 
a eer 
BOs igs-h cca sneer ewes 
NO oecin vitor parle se aes oe l 
Vansul masterbatch........ 
Orange 
Benzidine 121933... 6.685 eae 
Cyanamid Permatons...... 
Dianisidine 10406.......... 
POT AMIG Sons sip esa ea aalnere 
Molybdate....... Al 


Monsanto Orange 68187. 
Stan-Tone 
Light orange 70 PCO3.. 
03 . 


1D: |. I Ar rc 


Orange 70 PCO4........ 
D-7004 lb 


7104 sae a0 


Antimony trisulfide........ 3 
R é 4 


DOB 5:03 23054 

RSL Og ot <r 
Arcturus CP-1270.. 

Brilliant Toning Red. ; 

Cadmium red lithopones. Aree 

a) 


CABUBTIIG «c6 4's. 625.0 oe uo des 
Naphthol Red, Scarlet... . 
PEPE 50.651 na eitisie nausea 


| PP er rt re 


Indian Red. oe l 


Iron oxide, comml.. ; 
Lansco synthetic. Sad nies 


Mapico pure synthetic... . 


[Ce CRIES RRR oS 


Williams Red........... 


Lake Red C, CP-1104..... 
Monsanto Maroon 113.... 
148 


7 0 en eee 
MIME... c.ccececs 


Plasticone... Rr e 
ee eee 
Solfast ........ Sree. 
Stan-Tone 


TO PCOS 0, essere cc cevee 


D-2000. 


2110, 2120, 2121...... 1d. 


Vansul masterbatch rr ee Ib. 


err 


Antimony oxide........... : 
Burgess Iceberg..........- ton 
SY PIOUR I on oe ieee award 1b. 


Permolith lithopone. .. 
Titanium pigments 


Horse Head Anatase..... 
Rutile Rerisiere pie Ree 


Ti- —:, tae ap Sted Oe era 


ee oe 
i PP er 
Zopaque Anatase...... 
Zinc oxide, comml.......... 


Azo ZZZ-11, -44, -55. 


l 

Sy Ai err 
S07 TEAMED 66.605 nese 
Eagle AAA, lead free..... 
5% leaded............ l 


Lehigh, 35% leaded...... 
50% leaded oeesanecee I 
or Sees 


3.35 
.60 


.56 


~~ NRKwW 


Re PNW 
NN RW 


ag i 
ROR Rw 


+S a, 


eet ey eet 
_ 2 e 


.60 
.80 


ono = 


NPR Re Ree pee 


~~ NS 
ONaWh 


315 








BL 








"11675 613 
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HOGGSON 





Test Strip Die D412(51T) 





“DUMBBELL” 
MALLET HANDLE 
BENCH DUMBBELL 





MARKER 






2” Centers samples. 


Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Downey, Calif. 


TOOLS, MOLDS, DIES, 


For Rubber Testing 
and Production ! 


For making tensile test samples, we make 
many types of slab moids. One is detailed | 
at the right. These are plain or chrome <f 
finished. We usually stock molds for mak- |; fi 
ing adhesion, abrasion, flexing, compression ; |||+-----.6"-----» 
and rebound test samples, but supply spe- | j 
cial molds promptly. 
furnish hand-forged tensile dies 

for cutting regular or tear test 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO., 141S Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 


pel 











, t 
‘Mill 0020"deep 
below depth of 


_ a 7 | 
' 

' 

© covily 


' Cover Plate to' 
1 ||| be QS5O"Thick | 























5 











We also a7 


Cavities to be 
0075 deep 





























SLAB> | 
MOLD ~ f 
D15-55 ' sancaceee sein soto | cmeweeamiety 























TOs Cover plate to be O50" thich 
Mill four corners & deep For pryi ng me 1d aport 











ANTIMONY | 


RED RUBBER 








© ATTRACTIVE 
° NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS Co. * 


ATGLEN, PA. 








With one single setup 
you can cut infinitely 
variable band widths 

—from i,” to 1”— 

Adjustments can be made 
while your machine is in 
operation—600 to 800 

cuts per minute. 


COMPLETE LINE 
OF MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 


WRITE TODAY 


2) Ne @ ole @ Lice eer 


179 Osborne Street * Bridgeport 5, Connecticut 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY 


BLACK ROCK 


Rubber 
Band 
Cutter 


FINE 








BR 


TOOgLS 














CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 











HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 
A Complete Engineering Service 
including: Economic Surveys; Process Design; 
Installation; Contracting and Operation. 
613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio Franklin 6-7161 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
SPECIALISTS IN: SOLVING RUBBER PROBLEMS 
RUBBER ANALYSIS, COMPOUNDING, 
PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 








For further information call WA 4-8800 or write to above address. 








January, 1960 















y MICK 
WATERGROUN D cid — 


DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


LOWEST PRICED... FROM OUR OWN LARGEST SOURCE 


A More Uniform First Choice of the Rubber Industry 
- For Many Years. 


MICAS 


Che English Mica Co. 





RIDGEWAY CENTER BUILDING, STAMFORD, CONN 





DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBER 


NATURAL GRUDE RUBBER 
IN LIQUID FORM 
(00% SOLIDS 


AVAILABLE IN 
HIGH and LOW VISCOSITIES 


DPR gy \NCORPORATED 


A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 
571 CORTLANDT STREET 
BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 
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Benzidine 12199 mee $0.58 $2.55 ue alesis me - 73 
an ee lithopones bb. 1 12 1 15 N } Also see Flocks, under Fillers, te 
Chrome. : 1b. 135 as — “a waiocgnd we tS: 
secant gO ihe a ‘ , netic Wax............5. 5 is 
ell cagane Yellow - 393 1.22 Suppliers are requested to submit a. kee clear..... oe. ee 
“4 1b, 2.2% ae .—, fe shedacs, AMBEIO. ......0ee ° . i 
Filo osiie cgaigg ib 10 : product additions or deletions and VaCsDEyiccs occas lb =. 485 / 
phage arti ioe 4 pods 8075 price changes promptly as they oa” Talc, under Dusting Agents) Leek: 
Mapico pure synthetic i 12 4, 1278 occur in order that we may make Wer, Bees... i. ese ‘67 ; 
Lightfast Be ~nzidine 1 2220 1b. 3 io : ar the listing of maximum service to — SRS ads x 3 ‘ 
Monsanto Ye Yellow 14. lb. 1.91 our readers. Comments on the pres- Neutral..............1g0h 176 
} C eae . . J 5 ak, ‘ j / 
BYP.383 penoerneae eh ent listing and classifications are . — pe - “a 4 
GA... setae on - tb. 2.45 invited with a view toward facili- Re at tek aes = ne 
. ame’ 88> OSIM re tating location of specific items. , Latex Compounding Ingredients 
D. R a i cintol D, DER... ......6.. 1b. -0625/ 
“1100. teteeeeeeees i. 2.88 Correspondence should be direct- ACEN ES oo re eaten lb. 0678) 
—s 70 Pcol.... 1b. ae 2.19 ed to Market Editor, RUBBER Ac msde tor 552 Bie eter ee. > — 
)-7001 . 1b, 2'8 ° C ato WIA RET Ca E Ry 
— yellow 70 PCO2 Be 1 :~ : on a ow Tee Avones, ‘Wow ere 117, eee 3 1.00 / 
)-7002 lb. 2.98 3/18 York 17, New York. -144.. vee bb, AS 
an masterbatch. 1b. .95 1.95 ? ee ie, ae a Do. = oe 
me Se BAN c crckie late cu. aaiews : 60 
iams Ocher...... 12ers .0575 .06 Aerosol, dry types........ 1b. 65 / 
PRs eee 1b. 40 / 
Dustin ce oh Se re rare 1b. 1.40 / 
ati 9 — re ais Clays Alcogum AK-12...........<. lb, ey, 
Diatomac eous silica . ton 32 ‘00 / 48 00 . emcee a of ee ~~ Se ne eR a = 
Extrud-o-Lube, conc....... gal. 33 / 1:69 eae : ae “25 D 
Glycerized Liquid Lubri- i ; x bacar. . Be aes i i ef ae PA-15 ae ae $f 
iadit. eoamneusianedl ik 1.25 / 1.63 oe pads anions .ton 14.50 Al ay sg sea : ee 16 
Cintas 33. ib. 14 Os ( TOWN. .....+.5502+..- bom 14.00 / 33.00 ‘A i SO an means 1b. al. 
[peed oes): RI = = [See ane jem 4050 mberex solutions........ 1b. 1675/ 
Remind... Ib 1825 tee tow 13:50 / 35:25 Antifoam J-114........... bh, 3.25 / 
— - > GK Soft Clay...... - )ston 11.00 Po242 eae be 24a 
Pooh: aa ib “tee Harwick. accretion 21es0° 7 po Antionidant J-137, -140.... 1b. 33 / 
or — ‘oe Hi-White R.. . .....ton 10.00 / 14.50 Pee eee 4b, 1.45 / 
Liquizinc No. 305. : Ib. "30. 35 Hydratex R.. -+++-ton 28.00 is Rees so eee P. i> | 
ye em 4 — cee ~~ : fon 10.50 Py Ore eee cece eee eee - ‘2. / 
} : a ae AGB... ...6.. as on Sei‘ RN tae ce oan ee ea . “s / 
ye eee = pte WGP cc caees ton 20.00 Pe: Ww ebbing Agent J-183. .1b, ts of 
325 Mesh... 1b 0825 one McNamee.. 3 : ton 14.50 A -29 bi ee sale » 1d. 27 / 
elo oe 4 = eo _RX-43. Rk tiie Be ae. ton 33.00 — ak 'B. PAE, ae Re 1b. 0975, 
Mineralite....... ton 45.00 daca a a Sa a irae » in 
Pigmented Separex, LG 1b. 105 re: Sete tenes ro Py 14.50 Mencn:. ee ite: rs “10s , 
ear d Slab-Dip, $2 : -  £e@Fagon..... oc a+ 50M : 0 peibp hagereis eS “ , 
Pigmented Slab-Dip, S-30..8. M1 748 alyiwsccsscccscsccctom 28-00 48,00 Aquarek DL. 00 oo) 8 
a eta jon 17.00 7 17.50 Recco. . siete Hie Maaen ee joc) ae | 2? | (A hp bea SC tb. 21 
Risa 1b. 13 s Sno-Brite. hati sires sniees ton 12.50 L. puigbogeseol ako ib. 94 
Talc, comml........ ton 18.40 / 38.50 oe Et aE ton 28.00 MIRA Se eh he ee = = 
EM ‘ton 11.00 / 63.00 = Rens: ton 50 00 a % Read ete ei 1b. 82 
ae . oe | Suprex.... 0... .s-e 40s ton 10.00 / 14.50 quarex bette eee 1b, 60 
Nytals ton 28.00 / 38.00 ee a | ee a. = 
Sierra Sagger 7..........ton 34.00 ; ~~ sgl : eg o.oo Aresk — Eee ea tee ib ‘ 
WIE TR... 5 <006 ton 19.75 DC 'Silica...... a ib. 1.15 1.40 eee eae tore isle tones ele Ib. 30 / 
lL... peng Diatomaceous silica.......fon 32.00 / 48.00 100, dry......... vo LB, 60 / 
Vanfre......... gal “y 05 3.00 — dork b AsO dre ies - ib 60 f 
eo, si » BM : : . otton, dark...... 1b. 95 135 ech i ( 
Wet-Zinc, CW, I 1b. 20 .2205 Dyed. ih Ae ; 1d. : = Aresklene 375........ ovo 0 he 42 / 
1b. 4B "33 SE oo eae 1b. aa 
Fabri GC... lb. 135 Bentone 18, 18C...........10. 245 
Extenders SepECW os. Ib. 235 B4 eee cere eens Ib, — .60 
BRS 700...... lb 02 / 036 Filfloc 6000. sais 1b. 33 Casein.............. » 1b, 22 
Te eee eer eee 035 / 036 F-40-900. Ib. 135 Cellosize WP-09, -3, -40, 
Cumar Resins.............2. 065 17 HSC #35 Silicone Emulsion. /b. 1.22 2.46 i ib, 1.00 / 
Dielex B...... 1b. Sl Hydrite....... ror ton 25.00 50.00 —S teal nace Sie by tb 85 
Factice, Amberex Ae eee 29 / .36 Kalite. ve+ee bon 52.50 / 67.500 DA ye A Gone ; a 
Brown........ 1b. 1425 263 Lithopone, comml.. = ees 075 085 De Aiifoam A Compound lb 5.45 / 6. 
Naphex..... lb 1487 268 Bago cc cknanccsweentes SOMQS/ UOFS | eee len peierese - 7.63 / 1. 
c White eT 144 285 Permolith..... 5 oie omar 08 / .0875 Emulsion. ..........1b, 2.05 i es 
B. Asphaltenes Ib. 097 177 Sunolith 2 sce mee .075 / 0825 AF Emulsion. ...... tb 2.05 / 2, 
or ren f Ib. 07 Mica, 160 Biotite......... 1b. 065 / 0725 Compound 7............db. 5.13 / 6. 
insen Muthocs Mash... ; 1b. 08 0875 Defoama W-1701. Be 125 
Black Diamond ....ton 38.00 40.00 325 Mesh...............1b.  .0825/ .09 ee See: —— 9 
Hard Hydrocarbon . ton 46.50 / 48.50 Concord..........+++.. lb. 08 / .09 N DW...... ai vee Db, 215 
Hydrocarbon MR.......fon 45.00 / 55.00 Millical..................ton 38.00 / 53.00 Dioernns — 
eas eee. O1a00' )) ODED Mineralite...... ..ton 40.00 / 60.00 Blancol. woven eee ld, 1525/  .26 
T-MR Granulated. .....ton 47.50 50.00 Non-Fer-Al... ---ton 35.00 / 50.00 Bs Rey a eames > Ft -26 
eg No. 1, es ; 1b. 0575 0625 Ohio Superspray lime. ton 16.50 — Darvan Nos. 1, 2, 3 1d. 22 235 
: et 0775 0825 Pulverized limestone, Stone- No. 6 ib, 1525 2 ASTS 
OpD. 101. lb. 126 HES exncces nia 12, itm $8235 ) 148800 ib, 1875 2375 
aa 5 substitute, brown. . .1b. 16 .2572 Purecal...... veveess bom 56.75 / 71.75 Daxad Ny, OT cal 4 - 
ar-Bel-Ex A.... . 1d. 14 a. eee erie ton 13.50 Dispersaid H7A.........10. 58 
eo Ib. 135 ee a id a oe 
Extender 600.... ib. 1765 Sawdust. ae ton 14.00 / 35.00 E mulphot ON-870...... Ib. 50 / 70 
White al lb. 192 2103 Silvers sheen Mica... . 1b. 08 = / .09 Igepal CO-630.......... .1b. .2875/ 47 
Stan-Shells ...ton 35.00 73.00 Stan White. ton 10.50 13.10 Igepon T-73...... vee dD, 285 / 495 
Sublac Resin PX-5... Ib. 215 235  Super-White Silica........fon 25.00 46.50 “TT. ooo oe veenees 1b. 1 / .69 
cies ae ani. 2 Gite "ton 37.50 52 50 Indulins..... =4'd Were 06 = / 08 
85 eal. 1725 _* (nese ton 42.00 / 57.00 Kreelons.. . ee 132 / 155 
Synthetic 100 lb 41 Suspenso....... ton 38.00 / 53.00 Laurelton Oil. 1b. 18 . 
Vistanex Ib. 35 475 ‘Ti-Cal... 1b. 0675 ps, a a fe Glic 
: Valron Estersil. lb. 2.00 2.25 Lomar PW....... - 1b. 18 
. Walnut shell flours. ton 50.00 84.00 =e CB.... . 1b, 1225/ 1425 
Fillers, Inert Whiting, limestone eee . 1d. 095 / . 105 
Ranache . ton 50.00 74.00 Atomite...... : ton 32.50 / 35.00 Modivois ; ; lb. 7 6 58 YOL 
AYbac ton 55.00 5 00 Ce aes ton 23.00 Nekal BA-75. - 1d. 395 / 54 
o— es, er Soca Pe a io es Calwhite. .... ..ton 20.00 27.00 _BX-76.... db. 63_ / 73 C | 
No. 1. ton 55.00 77.50 - pices ton 23.00 Nopco 1287. . ++ AD. 155 / 19 Oi 
son ROCGO 7950 Duramite..... : ton 20.00 Orzan A... Lb. 0325 
ton 25.00 Ge INIBCO W016: ..ton 32.50 / 40.00 S... sees lb. 9425 
ton 95.00 117.00 Keystone..... ..ton 20.00 22.00 Pluronics. aS Ib. 335 / 40 pro 
ton 100.00 165.00 Laminar . ton 30.00 Polyfons.... - 1d, 08 / 09 
ton 12.00 30.00 No. 10 White ton 11.00 / 16.50 Sorapon SF-78.... nee 28 / 0 | 
ee ae as ae Omya....... ton 30.00 Tergitol 7...... + 1b, 4125/ 440 h igt 
ton 50.00 80.00 BSH....... ton 45.00 a a a 
ton 35.00 60.00 Paxinosa.... ton 14.50 / 22.50 TMN. siete 1b. 2875 32 ( 
oe ae Snowflake... . ton 17.00 18.00 Trenmine W-30........ Ib. 15 wa ten 
on 11.00 16.00 Witco....... fon 13.00 dig” ee i = 3 | 
ton 14.00 Mork. ices. ton 9.50 Triton R-100. . ves AD, 12. / 25 | 
— ao Die X-100, -102, aida: ‘ ib. 255. / 36 
Wi ton 35.00 Finishes spersions ’ 
Cary #200... ton 30.00 / 55.00 Apex Bright Finish #5200-E ./b 25 AeeRite — tee ib, ad i 
Citrus seed meal lb. 04 ‘Rubber Bich... ae 5 Re nuLe ey ee “on 
on a : 5 Pe nish... gal. 2.50 © Powder, Resin D. 1b. 80 
10. AS ack-out.... ‘ gal. 4.50 8.00 White... ox lb. 1.80 
| 
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Glidden pigments, possessing highest color stability, protect the sales appeal of 
your products. Glidden Zopaque® Titanium Dioxide has outstanding whiteness, 
color retention, gloss and hiding power, low reactivity and superior dispersion 
properties. Non-bleeding, non-fading Glidden Cadmolith’ reds and yellows exhibit 
high opacity and resistance to acids, alkalies and heat. They are available in 
ten shades —soft, easy to grind and insoluble in all vehicles. 


QVvALITy 
VY FINEST PIGMENTS FOR INEUSTNHY 
M4 The Glidden Company 
N y Chemicals Pigments Metals Division 


Ne weg 
R T 
2uys Baltimore 26, Maryland 





(This advertisement is printed on paper stock containing Glidden ZOPAQ 





Independent Zero clearance Uniform Drilled rolls for use Independent unit 
motorised hydraulically thickness by with H.P.W. drives or clutch 


two-speed nip maintained to roll bending. system for accurate change type roll 
adjustment— eliminate roll float. temperature control. and pinions. 
manual or 


> automatic. 





Single motor 


drives or multi 


? motor drives for 
outstanding features infinitely variable 


friction ratio. 







Self-contained flood 
lubrication as 
standard. 
FULLY DETAILED 
LITERATURE OF ALL 
FRANCIS SHAW 
EQUIPMENT IS AVAILABLE 











A Beta-ray gauge for recording 
and control of thickness 
can be provided, 





/@ Francis Shaw 
ww) FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Calender’? Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 


London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SW1 Telephone: Abbey 3245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 
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ae (Cont'd) 


SS Aiea errs Ib. $0.75 
Shield INGE colin &< a0 lo. .08 
5 Re Per 1b. .095 
1:35 SOC Ce PRC lb. .09 
prea berelWiare wiavere eae 1b. .093 
(Ne SE OPT Ib. .165 
SMR iteade eae woe 1b. .18 
sro Oxide, __ > See lb. .40 
iat areesataieiaa) clavetaeraraee 1b. 1.50 
No. eo Liquizinc. bb. By 
Bees iecdcia ee aiedissars'ews 1b, 35 
PROB oe o:a Calniorere a ab or cels 1b, Py 3. 
CL ee a packccoce ae 13 
Telloy. ‘ ..1b. = 3.62 
Tuads, Methyl. a oe 1.60 
Vuleacure NB... 06. cscs Ib. 45 
Peete a aeticwe wares see ff 
Tis: oii ece ts be mews ib, «61.14 
0 ae 1b. ae f/f 
Vulcanizing, C group..... lb Ae of 
RHO. Cosco bcnkeeon 4 
DROUIN esos s0.00.5:070 1b 40 / 
SRA ee ee 1b. ane 
Zimates, Butyl...... Ib. 1.30 
Ethyl, Methyl... lb. 1.35 
MMO IE caine che e's canes 1b. .40 
Emulsions 
AgeRite Spar.... Ib. 1.00 
eee ib. 75 
Superlite.. lb, 1.00 
Borden Arcco A- a5. A-26, 
We siete vgcorces 1b. 18 / 
555- on Ee er eat 1b. 485 / 
oo | rrr lb ao of 
(CS) Ren eer lb ee. f 
1041-21. 165 / 
Habuco Resin ‘Nos. 502, 
Oe re Ib, 195 / 
OL NRE mnOGr cr Taree 1b. <n f 
WES CRE doy occ titers Oreecece lb. 19 = / 
BE De etre tip cas Ib, 175 / 
| reer a 1b. 455 / 
Resin A-2 SP eneenceanee AG 
yee Rote pimtariater eles 1b. Las 
PM UNI col las tile Veo ah kote pas 1b. ae ff 
Freeze- ‘Stabilizer ik )  are bb. .40 
7 rie Cone r eer 1b. -92 
Hyonic Bose 2 Ib. ane / 
RORDON FOS. cb eae sicoae tes 1b. 145 / 
y 2 PSA rrr te 1b. «823 / 
ears ceocusn Caen lb. .285 / 
an 3 SE Ca Se eee rey coat 1b. .1675/ 
EUNNER «5 hvasscebre cea ew eed 1b. “i f/f 
NE iad Sasa: ores 1b. as 
Micronex, “colloidal... 1b. 06 / 
MEMMEOP OS: psec cv caecw sass 1b. .3084/ 
1 RR ERs Ib. .1384/ 
Monsanto Blue 4685 WD...1/b. 1.60 
Green 4884 WD......... m 1.90 
| Peer ara 1b. 4.25 
EF 8 cocci cecme 1b. 16 / 
Picco Latex Plasticizer A-12./b. .069 / 
Pliolite Latex 150, 190..... tb. ae f 
PE at on be aE 
Polyvinyl methyl ether... . .1d. 25 f 
ORIG 5 ois sce ince e ares, nce be 1b. Ad 
Roelge? 100€ . 0.665002 oe 46 
Santomerse Di. .....0ccecs: 1b. 44 =/ 
Datanicetiidecaceecne tem lb. Sey 
GOIIOON IER. ..6. ces dees se 1b. .1275 
Sequestrene AA........... 1b. .905 / 
BN arse irate en bie a eRe 1b. sa5 f 
ES ee reer 1b. .245 / 
SOUMTELMOs cncaldaitines toe o es 1b. sae of 
| rrr tee 85 / 
UOMO PRG sa 'otace-c ce nsin a cles Ib. 80 / 
OR caw celles veer acwinnd 1b. 50 / 
DO PRUE RE EE ee 1b. a Of 
ee poe en cinlae dec meone Ib. ao of 
He Cole oar ta granary lector orate Ib. 14. / 
Ne rea 1b. .345 / 
ey, os hee 1b. 85 / 
UNIS cc ec-dleit ne causa lb. 1.50 / 
Mold Lubricants 
A-C Polyethylene.......... 30 = / 
BONIOD cvs ccmecss veep i .0625/ 
— Wa on. ode: ore aierels 1b. se 6 
CORAIG co iccisseweess 1b. «ae | 
Aquarex Compounds...... .1b. 7 a 
Carbowax 200, 300, 400. . Lb. a2. ff 
BS cred ua sagiaeereee lb saan ff 
MME cst ce erate ec aces lb on ff 
REN OURS tetas yh 1b. oo f 
WRNOEUAR Gace ce eae ences lb. ates 
Colite Concentrate. . oo oak 90 / 
D-Tak Dip #10.. ..gal, 1.50 
DC Mold Release Fluid... 1b. 3.14 / 
: er lb. e148 f 
Compound 4, 7.. ccm oe 2 
eee 1b. 1.20 / 
8, 35, 35A, 35B, 36. 1b. 1.20 / 
dialeaepiew ea oe sued tb. .82 
F T Ward00s. .:ccsccncces lb. 265 / 
300 Lb. 295 / 
Glycerized Liquid Lubricant, 
concentrated. gal. 2 ff 
BBW TWAINE ce 'cen.a yar crare,s, Sur aie os lb. 2875/ 
Mgtpon APH78 6 65.5.0 6 sce lb. 44. f 
T- 43 Sisi'eiece area wake 4 1b. 145 f 
paras i euine aera 1b. 125 / 
SE byirws ae irate 285 / 
L-41 Diethyl Silicone Oil....1b. 3.50 
BMDIOR So icac civics elkaies Ib. an} 
EMOTE IOS. wc o-s nv io 0e-cos eal 10.00 / 
Lustermold 1b. 41 
Mold be ubricant No. 426. lb. .18 
ee oe ee . lb. 25 
Mon pale: Oil. peer! 16 
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Monten Wass. 6s oiccccee 1b. $0.57 
<A re ga 9.95 / $14.95 
LS ree: 1 046 / -048 
Paraflint RG and RGU Syn- 
OS ae 1b. 5 / 22 
Plaskon 8406, 8407........ 1b. 30 / A 
S416, S447... cece oo she 35 / .42 
eee ce 40 / 47 
IRM: og. Wie ovo kag do lb. 335 / 44 
Poly-Brite PE-20......... 1b. a 2 -42 
|.) SERRE tee lb. “ae ff .58 
Poly- Cones... 1.20 / 1.40 
1000. PETE Se 1b. 93 / 1.06 
Polygly col E ‘series........ .1d. .29 | -42 
tS a a So -gal. = 2.25 / 3.00 
Rubber Glo.............. gal. 94 / .97 
Silrex S-1 fore | 65 
SM-33, -55, -61, eae ee 22 1.76 
Soap, Hawkeye iste Get ietes Ib. S25 1.45 
IN So aie 66.00% 5 coed ts 1b. -155 / .165 
Sodium stearate........... 1b. .40 
Stoner’s 700 series... . gal. i wy 1.25 
800 series 4 1.2m f 1.70 
900 series. 1358 {/ 2.35 
i era 1.80 / 4.50 
Ucon 50-HB Series........ 25 f .375 
We caicateacerendaccws a2 if oan 
Weeetraicras foo ence ces 1.95 / 3.00 
Odorants 
PAMNOIRR So ono: aan 75 / 6.50 
COOMEID ccesciceceerccete 29h £ 3:55 
CIE BW sb nc rerenskcasacs lb. 864.75 / 5.05 
Be en hiceceniekevwaaes lb. 5.75 
BE woicicacncneuniuded i §.75 
a arper ae rene mm 6.75 § 4.3 
Latex Perfume #7.......... lb. 4.00 
Neutroleum Gamma....... Ib. 3.60 
) ee RE ery lb. 4.00 / 5.50 
Rubber Perfume #10....... lb. 2.60 
Vanillin, Monsanto........ B® $00 / 3.45 
Plasticizers and Softeners 
Apintol BW vcoccc ene cs vas lb. .0625/ 085 
—— ZEN, 104, XX..... 1b. 40 / 435 
ado muares eS 45 / 475 
bY... ae ib. ef 465 
a 710.. 1b. .3325/ .3625 

MMs a iaelee wars ae eke xe 1b. .3325/ .3825 

vA We genweve ns 1b. .3925/ .3825 
Aro Lene ¥1980.. lb. 10 / .12 
eer AA OME. onc ckas ns Ib. .195 / .24 

Crystal O Oil...... ee ae 255 

Processed Oils. .......... 1b. .215 / 235 
Bardol, 639. .......:. ae .0275/ 0375 

Vandeetenaees 1b. .055 / .065 
Benzoflex 2-45.. 1D. 26 / .29 
Matcs cease kee saes Pel an of .30 
Bondogen.. Savane naa $35 / .605 
BRC- 1) RS emRK A 5s Os 022 / 0245 

OE Ra Oe Secenetcan .026 / .0285 
30 REE OR Ee ee 1b. .0165/ 025 
UMD a6: hea. tial oor ib bee 1b. .023 

BREE nc ccccneverctanens lb. .0341/ .0351 
BRS 700 1b. .036 

| 1 SSA oe 1b. 035 / .036 

Pre en 1b. .0625/ .065 

Bunarex L iquid eee oes ee .0425/ .0555 

Resins.... aeacc/ab bao SO .065 / «haa 
Bunnatol GIS oo 1b. 40 / .505 
UAB cc awn ok vivacie eee os 1b. .1485 1585 
Butyl stearate, comm... .. .Jb. .255 

| 5) Brera 1b. ae f 33 

Binney & Sa 1b. : ae .26 

Seer eee 1b. .2525/ .3425 

ree 1b, .245 / .275 

Ohio-Apex...... pee | ae. J .29 
— A | ee Ib. .0125/ .02 

aera nae eens wb eee lb. 045 / .0525 
egorae eares 1b. 017 / .02 
Califiux 510, 550.. 1b. .0275/ .0375 

MSs ala Gte uc ene . 1b, 015 / 0225 
Seer Ib. .0475/ .0575 
‘Fe¥.« en .019 / 0295 

Capryl alcohol, comm... . . .b. .195 / 30 

Columbian Carbon.........1b. .195 / .30 
RINNE sc. deccmenidans 1b. 195 / .30 

en [See lb. .1625/ 1825 

Rea ake hawt) aaa ale: dca oer Ib. 185 / 245 

8 PET EOE Cr Cr Te « <i an 7 27 
CHORE 8. J ccsao ve nea gal. 87 
Circosol-2XH..... gal. 185 
COMI, 3s cckercaes 1b. .0875/ -1i1 
Cumar Resins. re .065 / 17 
es er m-cresol) 

nee aed <li 32 / 3475 
DBP (dibutyl phthalate) 

GME ss each oak eeces 1b. 26 / .40 
OS arr meee 30 / .33 
Eastman... ..... voor 26 / .30 
Harflex 140. . 1b. 26 / .40 
Harwick Std. Chem. Co. ./b. 425 / 385 
Fiates. ..... 1b. 3 / .33 
Monsanto..............1. 26 / .30 
Naugatuck..... xp lb. 30 / ia 
Co ee eee Ib. 26 = / .30 
PX-104... 1b. 26 / 30 
Rubber Corp. of America a lb. 26 / .44 
Sherwin-Williams. .......! lb 30 / sae 

DBS (dibutylsebacate) 

NES Px an-i'c wetos eae ale 66 / 69 
Fastman cehee eee 655 685 
ok rey Ib. 655 / 745 
Hatco Dae uenweie at 1b. 66 / 685 
Monoplex. errr: 66 / 675 
Naugatuc a ere 665 / 69 
Dee cso vetecdoun= asl lb, 665 / 685 


DCP (dicaprylphthalate), 


WE Ccaccdcuntcas ib. 
Co eee 
I  Cuscdatuiaeeee as 1b. 
Monoplex..... 1b. 

DDA ( (didecyladipate) 
Good-rite GP-236.. 1b. 
Kessoflex . : m 

DDP (didecylphthalate) 
Good-rite GP-266.. Pe 
RP a in waccnces 1b. 

Defoamer X-3.......-----. 1b. 

DIBA (diisobutyladipate) 
RES Re kavcccus .. Ab. 
Eastman........ 1b. 
CONNIE. 6 6 occ cassccs 1b. 

DIDA (diisodecyladipate) 
Monsanto.. ; . 1D. 

c Ib. 

DIDP (diisodecylphthalate) Q 
Harflex 110. nen 1b. 
Monsanto. ; 1b. 
Ohio-Apex Ib. 
28) ee . Ad. 
RC. l 

Dielex B. . Ld. 

Diethylene glycol, comm... ./d. 
Wyandotte.. , ere | 

Di-2 ethylhe xyl azelate lb 

Dinopol IDO.. me 

DIOA (diisooc tyladipate) 
Harflex 220...... ee 
ES one dcvnevewns 1b. 
a 1b. 

PMc csccecreseoues 1b. 
Rubber Corp. of America .1b. 

DIOP (diisooctylphthalate), 

| ERR Fe 1b. 
BO cticveavene 1b. 
Eastman........-- . bd. 
Harflex 120...... . 1b, 
Hatco.. 1b. 
Monsanto........... . 1d. 
Wameieek, 2. 5 5 cece 1b. 
Ohio-Apex. . rere) 
PX-108... 1b. 


Rubber Corp. of “America 
Sherwin-Williams. . . 


DIOS (diisooctylsebacate), , - 


comml.. 


Rubber Corp. of America. /b. 
DIOZ (diisooctylazelate) 
Ci ccisvcenetenas 1b. 
Dipolymer Oil... . . ...gal. 
Dispersing Oil No. 10. . 1b. 
DNODA (di-n-octyl-n-decyl 
adipate), Monsanto..... i 
DOA Le eaten 
comml.. 1b. 
Eastman 1b. 
Good-rite GP-233. Ib. 
Harflex 250.... Ib. 
Hatco Ib. 
Monsanto. . 1b. 
Naugatuc eas 1b. 
PX-238. 1b. 
Rubber C orp. of America. Ib. 
DOP (dioc mend 
comml.. 1b. 
Darex Ib. 
Eastman reer: Ib. 
Good-rite GP-261... 1b. 
Harflex 150. . Ib 
Hatco ; 1b. 
Monsanto..... Ib. 
Naugatuck.... 1b. 
Ohio-Apex ? ' Ib. 
Polycizer 162...... Ib. 
X-138... lb. 
Rubber Corp. of America. lb. 
Sherwin-Williams dove 
DOS (dioctylsebacate) 
comml., a 1b. 
Eastman Ib 
Harflex 50. . 1b. 
Hatco Ib. 
Monoplex... lb 
Naugatuck Ib 
PX-438. lb 
Rubber C orp. of America a.lb. 
Drapex 3.2 1b. 
Dutch Boy NL-A10 (DBP). 
-A20 (DOP), A30 (DIOP).l> 
-AS4. wate Ib 
-C20 (DOS)... Ib 
-F21 lb 
-F31. lb 
-F41 lb 
Dutrex 6. 1b 
Dymerex Resin.. lb 
Elastex 36-R lb 
37-R Ib 
Emulphor EL-719 lb 
Endor. lb 
Ethox lb 
Ethylene glycol, comml.. .. . 
Wyandotte lb 
Flexol 3 GH lh 
3GO lh 
4GO lh 
10-A Ib 
426 Ib 
810, ye 10-10, 10-10X ./> 
TPF, lb 
Flexricin a Ib. 
P-6.. 1b. 
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Flexricin P-8 bce Spe NaI Oa CMR 
J & 3 | See eee ees 
wise 5 uae lb. 
ura-Tone NC 1008....... lb. 
1012 sane 
G. R Asphaltic Flux. gal 
Naphthenic Neutrals... . gal 
Prov ess oil, light. me 
TS ee 
Galex W-100..... ae 
W-100 D... : eae 
Gilsowax B....... yéiens 
Harchemex..... “9 Sines 
Harflex 300.... : 1b. 
3 ee lb. 
375 ; i cee 
500.... ee 
HB-20 : wee 
-40.. a! 
Heavy Sag in Oil.. sires 
HSC- (cosas 
39. Sida ee Sat-a noe vEDs 
Hycar 1312 aarneis oleh 
Kapsol + apres 
kKenflex A, L...... i 3 
B ea 1b. 
? ; ib. 
Kessoflex 103..... lb. 
., LEE ee «<0bRs 
106. . ue me 
107. ve . AD. 
a . Lb. 
111 rath 
KP-23, Ab, 
-90 . lb. 
140. oS 
201. ib. 
-220.. Ib. 
S55: Sis mae 
Kronisol. . : wee 
Kronitex AA, I, K-3, Mx. . ./b. 
LX-685, -125, -135. Ib. 
Marvinol plasticizers. 1b. 
Methox..... lb. 
Millrex lb. 
Monoplex S-38. . 1b. 
S-71 lb 
Morfliex lb 
Natac.. lb. 
Neoprer 1e Peptizer P-12  % 
Nevillac ' oy 1b. 
Neville R Resins... . lb 
Nevinol.... lb 
No. 1-D heavy 7 oil. eer 5 
NP-10 ee 


ODA (octyk jecyladipate) 
Good-rite GP-235.. 


See ib. 
RC 1b. 
ODP (octyk Jecyly hthalate) 
Good-rite GP-265... lb. 
Hatco Ib. 


Rubber C« orp. of America ./b. 
Ohopex Q-10. 1b. 


R-9 «aes 
Orthonitro benzophe enol, 
comml.. Ecorse nie eianie 
Palmalene......... cones 
Panaflex BN-1...... wee 7 
Panarez Resins.... eee 
Para Flux, regular.... gal 
NO. 2016 .<...s. gal 
PRE. $6 de hae . gal 
4205... ature 1b. 
Para Lube . 1b 
Resins panwiete-aey 6S i 
Paradene Resins.... lb 
Paraple x 5- eo 
Al-111. rr eer 
ES OE eS 
-40 »sbDs 
-50.. sds 
-53.. sabes 
-60.. 1b. 
-62... 1b. 
RG-7.. lb. 
sk ston ainda areswee Sate lb. 
-10 1b. 
epton 22 Ib 
65. Lease <a 
BEE i eas aaates gales 
Philrich 5 ; bie eas 
Picco Resins. . eee 
480 Oilproof Series. sien Ib. 
\romatic Plasticizers.... = 
Liquid Resin D-165 (Y). 
(Z-3) eel tawreuctne 1b 
Wao lc ndcsacdes waite 
a 2 ee gal. 
Piccocizers. . _ eS 
Piccolastic Resins......... .1b. 
Piccolyte Resins. ee 
Piccopale Resins...........1d. 
ere 
PROCOVOL. 66005502 rN 
er gal. 
Pigmentar...... er 
Hs 1b. 
Pitch, Burgundy, Sunny 
BURR. rp psssnwessca nee 1b. 
= ane | “4 
seas 
_| Serr ee 1b. 
. errr ere lb. 
PS ee 1b. 
J SR 1b. 
SORES Te Lb. 
MT. | RRR Rr eee lb. 
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RE cc van 6b ae aoe lb. $0.35 , 
sc lb. 68 6 / 
; soe. 
3 .36 
% .50 
e ae 64 
; 43 
BE SB) 
Plastogen Sen at a ae lb. .0875 
SRA rer 1b. a | 
Polycin 470. Sistas ui xreaee a ates lb. “Gee J 
a lo. ay +) 
Me one oss artentmnien 1b. oy 
PRES cos vector aes 1b. esos 
a oe Sages ee gern lb. .1375/ 
AD. onee 
D: mT AC. Nata a pater lb. .1975 
Poly-Spe rse AP-2 lb. 23 
RESO S oases oceans Do" 96" | 
REDS Cy 2o65n Gioia soe we 1b. .26 
SS ee ere lb. 17 
PT Pine Tars. . 1b. .038 
101 Pine Tar Oil.. lb. .038 
on 42 ee ee b0dse alee . 1425, 
Resin C pitch Beniciere sO woes lb. .0225 
Resin R6-3 ........ lb, ae of 
Resinex 10, 25, 50, 110. 1 i1b. .04 
Pe Re ete eink Cae Ib. .0325, 
BaD se sic basa Ss Scnatewan 1b. .035 / 
Ca se ibiaie Sele aulece 1b. .0375/ 
Ss ap Ore, 1 Oe Oe. ee | .0225 
Rosin Oil, Sunny South....gal. -58 
ge ae ie lb. .85 
frevilave wisters cas erm aise asia 1b. Rs | 
Conc lb. .85 
We re ee oo lb. 1.66 
RSN MRI ce cease sacotie gal. .10 
Rubber Oil B-5 cal. .0225 
Rubberol. emsclpe lb. 18 
Santicizer SEE Nor 1b. .50 
eee Cicunlnd ote wees 1b. .44 
DLE 55 Seca ees ais lb. 42 
140 1b. .325 
RN al 5. 5.46: ae Sunnis 1b. .34 
| See eer ee 1b. Be 3.) 
UN Ao as a od ge is 1b. .39 
Se eee lb. .285 
CS Ser eee 1b. .4475 
BID A waddciosanace’ as 1b. an 
Rastariver. .. 6. ..ccncee 1b. .4275 
Sebacic acid, purified, 
oc ee ee 1b. 2 | 
Binney & Smith. ..... .10. .64 
. P.-Binney & Smith... ./b. ae 
‘Harchem . se 5g .655 
Sherolatum Petroleum..... 1b. aS / 
Softener #20... 7 .10 
Special Rubber Resin 100. ..1b. .1675 
gS eS ee 1b. 43 
iL) i) 5S 61 / 
_ eee gal. 33 | 
UME 52 oa Aisa ens lb. a 
Tetraflex R-122........ 1b. -245 / 
Thiokol TP-90B........ 1b. .59 
-95. ue Haale arate -65 
Triacetin. ... esate ene a | 
Tributyl phosphate paneaars lb. .50 
Tributyrin ; 1b. .69 
Tricresy] phosphate, comml.1b. > a! 
BEGHEAIEG. ,:600.00:0:5.2% 5b. 225 / 
Naugatuck.. lb. 33 | 
EN ey 1b. ao f 
Triphenyl phosphate, 
DOMIIN < 3 cious cave vee Ib. sae of 
BEG ROANEG eo) 6'5006 cone 1b. 415 | 
Turgum S...... : 1b. 131 
SB. ; eee .095 
Turpol NC 1200. ......:66<% 1b. 61 / 
RMON 5 Soe o1k bea vis ewinre 1b. .3025/ 
7 1”: ARR ane eA Renergmerys.= gal. 69 
X-1 Resinous Oil......... 1b. .0225/ 
Reclaiming Oils 
Bariiol G30 .s6 sss oncsaae 1b. -0275/ 
Ber pte cratd ana ol are sa areaea 1b. 055.7 
SE 2 oo orseivans astees 1b. -0213/ 
BE SO. Acctssew ese eeeee lb. .02 
"|e ae TO Ne 1b. on. J 
RR OL POT 1b. .035 / 
SE ee en 1b. .0625 / 
BMPOD-IRA 6 56a siete acne csoe sy lb. -053 / 
iL: & eee ae 1b. 36° / 
Dipolymer Oil... eer ao f 
Dispersing Oil No. 10......ib. — f 
RS ee re gal. ats: 7 
Heav y “Resin OE SG 1b. .0225/ 
= ere aan ff 
Brie cloth: Jat gal. .1375 
a7 SBO9<B50. os scc53 gal. 28 
~ ere gal. 33 / 
ER ae Stine nce nvha,d Sia S uke gal. 34 / 
WSMSERG ce os oso gal. aa 6 
Picco 6535 soe loreal omelet gal. . me 
Serer gal. aan 7 
= | RR ee Ser gal. .23 / 
i BERRA ices gal. a 
SRA per gal. ae 
Rees gal. 286 / 
Pitt-Consol 500........... 1b. 2a / 
_ Se rere lb. 42 
PT 101 Pine Tar Oil.......1b. .038 / 
Reclaiming Oil #3186...... gal. .28 / 
< REO Sees gal. as. 
S| re gal. .3275/ 
Seka ai oper a baka el gal, ao sf 
Mg ie an rea ane iacias alco 1b. oF 
hE etre 1b. 015 / 
X-1 Resinous Oil. Ab. .0225/ 


~ 





Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 














Angelo Shellacs...........; ib. $0.485 / $0.7325 Ed 
Borden, Chem. Div. 
Arcco 978-42B.......... lb. 18 / .19 
reer re 1b. kas | 145 
TORII «sree lee owrcwaraare 1b. 115 / 125 
2. Sees lb ae 16 
Es sc nnccurccetaseees lb .0235/ 0245 
Deak W 0S koa Re era Th R NS lb .026 / -0285 
| re ee ren lb .0165, .025 
Ee Sep rr aoe ek. 1b. .023 
Bunarex Resins............1. 065 / -1225 
RON sa ay cece see Ne lb, 66 { 1.05 
Calcene CO ton 105.00 / 125.00 | 
MAES ere a Re ton 80.00 / 100.00 
Srey rae ton 82.50 / 102.50 
Care ee’ Cis sey coke ces 1b. ~126. / .1451 
Clays 
| Sere re ae ton 14.00 
Buca.. ere \ 
Burgess Iceberg eer etatialers ton 50.00 / 80.00 3 
Gener rer ton 65.00 / 90.00 
Burgess Pigment #20....ton 35.00 / 60.00 
* Ee re ER ree ton 37.00 / 60.00 
SOE re rr ton 35.00 
CLOW 0:5; sca0 e104 4i0i> wie ton 14.00 / 33.00 Gr 
SN cs cto s besa eine oleae ton 14.50 ae 
e567 Nose e ease aed ton 13.50 / 35.25 ‘ : 
ey eer ton 17.50 ne 
McNamee Sree ton 14.50 e 
Ae Pe ery arene eee ton 15.00 E 
Paragon.. wenseee dom 10,00 / 14.50 i 
Pigment No. Ct eee ton 37.00 
POI SS 5.59.0 5565.08 58% ton 25.00 _ 
RECEOsecoecccccacecs ss toe 2EO0 $ 
SUDICK csscccetcrc<cesckoe LOD 14.50 : 
RNs uy op eerie edee ee ton 12.50 La 
rs ts ton 50.00 } Ro 
Windsor.. cesses tom 14,00 / 30.00 con 
WHECOING, 5... sesccss ton 14.00 / 30.00 foe 
POS isis Doce sa care ton 13.50 / 30.00 240 
CIN. ccc sce asta lb. Des -1255 7, 
Cumar Resins... 56665 «dO .065 / oi? 
Darex Resing......665.5 00 33.280. 42 / -49 
PG HICH: «acne haan ses Ib. 1.15 / (1.40 } Ext 
Diatomaceous silica...... ton 32.00 / 48.00 § rua! 
FOOTE AGO! . yo.0 4:6 si60ns 1b. we 7 -38 § oil 
MN Ie kiuipieciees . sf Ber 
TESTE eee Ib. 0825/0975 dd 
X303.. RCTS er Gate Ib. 40 / 45 —s 
Hycar Cc gee ieee Sate lb. .55 | 
| ES Rote een aaron aa 1b. Be Shot 
DPOB 6 5 6 3-3-0 8 rs waeates 06 / -08 ne 
Kralac A-EP..... 2.20.0. . AD. 43 54 ehh 
FT ere ....-ton 30.00 fact 
Magnesium carbonate with 
Brarincd CLs. ..5 seoe%¢ lb. ai Os 14 back 
Marbon Resins........... 1b. eo. / 43 No 
Multifex MM.............tom 117.50 / 137.50 
nee ton 167.50 / 187.50 
Neville Resins e 
ee aera i Ib .075 / .08 
| Oe) | en ae lb. 33 / .35 
SR Cen tee 1b. 045 / .05 
Se eee lb. .07 08 
De aiden rials hee Ib, = 145 7 ~~ 1205 
Para Resins 2457.......... 1b. 04 / 045 
Parapol S-Polymers....... 1b. .44 
Picco Resins. ............ 1b. <toes/ «a2 
Piccolyte Resins.......... 1b. .205 / c 3 
Piccoumaron Resins........1b. o7- / .195 
PROM Bosc ore sis been eree vo 1b. .145 / .20 
Pliolite NR types.......... 1b. - / +t. 
RS ee eho en Ib = .42 749 
ERM ne Ane es lb, =.36 fs 43 
edcscbSiuwasannces 1b. anf .43 
See meceme te lb. =.36 143 
PHOTUEGESC.. baéccss dues 1b. soe ff .59 
Purecal M... stom 56:75 / FFs i 
Se Serenata ary rr ton 110.00 / 125.00 
Le acne atone ane yre ton 120.00 / 135.00 
R-B-H 510.. ara aortrarkie Fas af oa2 
Resinex.. seas eS .0375/ .0525 
Rubber Resin LM-4...... ib. 128 7 35 
0 2 ae eerie lb. : i; .07 
Seika tied de herweie 1b. .0575/ .0675 
IE, os x sa ce cdue news ton 55.00 85.00 
MPABOUEI <i oso: vo cbse esas lb. .0375/ .0575 
MUMCOID TE oss sien cence oe ton 117.50 / 153.50 | 
ee ence ee ce ton 127.50 / 163.50 
MP OIIAR 5. 6:5:5.6 a:5 cs sig 8-< 9 ton 60.00 / 96.00 } 
i es re 1b. .06 / .07 | 
Zinc oxide, commercialf. . Ib: 145 / .155 t 
Retarders 
Benzoic acid TBAO-2...... lb. 44 , 
Good-rite Vultrol.......... 1b. .62 66 I 
R-17 Resin i .1075/ 36 ! 
Retarder ASA ae 
E-S-E-} 39 / Al I 
Vise we on fF .70 
BE sis bee ey Sch Wao atary 39 = / 41 ‘ 
EA etre Sarre 46 / q 
Retardex ar of .50 
Thionex 1.14 
Wiltrol P — F 39 
« 
¥ 
Solvents 
BORQGRON 6 553555650500 soa 1b. 855 / .605 
BUtyIGIACtONG... se ceccaes 1b. 60 / .65 
— Dee cgiidr nse rebentas gal. ior 6 43 
CT ere nn gal. 42 / 48 
Dichicro PERtAnes.. .....:00¢ 1b. 04 / .07 
Dipentene DD, Sunny y 
DAREN baie’ ts eiaiciase/<isbi6-5.4 42 / .63 
Ethylene dichloride, comml. o 09 / 422 e 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


All Classified Advertising 
Must Be Paid in Advance 


(No agency commission allowed 
except on display units) 





GENERAL RATES 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


CONSULTANTS DIRECTORY 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, but no packages or samples 
L ADDRESS ALL REPLIES TO NEW YORK OFFICE AT 630 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. YJ 


Light face type 20 cents per word. 
Bold face type 25 cents per word—mini 
mum $6.00. 


20 words or less $1.00. Extra words 10 


cents each 
4 lines $10.00 per insertion. 


Allow eight words for keyed address. 








SITUATIONS OPEN 
PROCESS -EN( iINEER 


Growing Midwest manufacturer needs man with 8-10 years’ experience in 
rubber molding. Must know rubber specifications. tolerances, molding equip- 
ment, and modern processing. Send résumé of qualifications and salary 
equirements, 
FAULTLESS CASTER CORPORATION 
1421 N. Garvin Street 
Evansville 11, Indiana 


RUBBER ROLL COMPOUNDER 


Large Eastern Rubber Company has an opening for an experienced Rubber 
Roll Compounder. Graduate engineer with at least five years’ experience 
compounding for papermill and textile rolls wanted. Excellent opportunity 
for the right man. All replies held strictly confidential. Address Box No. 
2400, care of RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS CHEMIST 

Experienced rubber and plastics chemist for development, processing, and 
juality control of compounds for wire and cable. Medium sized wire and 
ible company. Six to eight years’ experience in the industry required. 


Address Box No. 2399, care of RuBBER Wor Lp. 





DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 

Should have group management ability and knowledge of the ru 
try. Excellent opportunity with well-established and growing eastern manu- 
tacturer of power transmission and conveyor belting. Salary commensurate 
with qualifications. Write in full giving industry experience and personal 
background. Your reply will be held in strict confidence. Addr 
No. 2404, care of Rupper Wor vp. 


bber indus 








ess Box 


PRODUCTION 
ENGINEER 


The tremendous growth of the silicone elastomer 
production operation has created a need for an 
engineer to provide technical guidance and con- 
trol of production by streamlining processes. . . 
setting up standards for production scheduling 
and materials handling . . . establishing use of 
work simplification procedures . . . instituting 
time standards . .. and investigating new pack- 
aging techniques. 

Imagination and ability to work with people are 
the keys to personal growth in this rapidly ex- 
panding industry. 

3S in Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering or Chemical Engineering with 5 years’ 
minimum experience. Industrial experience in 
production operations preferred 


Send resumé in confidence to: 


Mr. R. W. Clark 
Manager, Employce Relations 


SILICONE PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL €@) ELECTRIC 


WATERFORD, NEW YORE 


January, 1960 


} 


SITUATIONS OPEN (Cont'd) 


CHIEF CHEMIST—COMPOUNDER 
Rapidly expanding precision molded goods mfr. wants Chief Chemist with 
ml 


experience in high-temperature fuel & oil resistant stocks. Address Box 


No. 2402, care of Rupper Wortp. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE AND SALES 
Man to work with Sales Representatives in Eastern United States and 
Canada. Calling on Paint, Plastic, Rubber, Paper, and allied companies for 
Calcium Carbonate Sales and Technical Service. Must be free to travel. 
Sales experience to the above type of industry helpful, but 
Write giving detailed résumé to 








not essential. 


J. J. Harrison 
HARRY T. CAMPBELL SONS’ CORPORATION 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 


TECHNICAL SALES, YOUNG MAN CHEMICAL DEGREE WITH 


3-5 years’ experience rubber compounding. Articulate, with keen desire to 


sell. Address Box No. 2403, care of RubpeR Wor-p. 


RUBBER CHEMISTS 


ber company has excellent opportunity for men 


LEADING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RUB.- 

<perienced in rubber, 
silicone, plastics compounding 
desirable. Progressive, expanding cé 


Send résumé, age. salary, to KIRKHILL RUBBER ( O., Brea, Calif 


The Classified Ad Columns of RUBBER WORLD 
bring prompt results at low cost. 


ELASTOMER 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


Our expanding program requires a man to head 
research and development activities on elastomers. 
This person will help to formulate and guide re- 
search and will develop applications for new pro- 
ducts. 

Position requires initiative and creative ability 
with a reasonably broad background in and knowl- 
edge of rubbers and their applications. 


This is a major opportunity in a rapidly expanding 
chemical organization near Parkersburg, a city of 
60,000 in the industrial Ohio River Valley. All re- 
plies held strictly confidential. Write, giving de- 
tails of experience to: 


E. M. Mills, Personnel Director 


| 
MARBON CHEMICAL “oo 


P.0. Box 68, Washington, West Virginia Borg-Warner 
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Hi-Flash 2-50-W.... gal. $0.41 


Pale yellow...... . gal, .39 
S| Sa eaeeerteerne A aa 6 432 
-748 gal. << / .23 
Methyl- 2. py ‘rrolidone. . . 1b. wo J .80 
Neville Nos. 100, 104.. gal. me 7 .60 
106 gal .38 .46 
Nevsoly i, 200.. gal. | ae 29 
i re see at 6/ .34 
Penetrell 5 gal. 42 / .63 
Picco Hi-Solv Solvents. .gal. 16 / 48 
Pine Oil DD, Sunny South. 1b. «a5 
Skellysolve-B Was aaron << es m 
< aopoaee itatmbcas atte gal. .162 
Pre re be gai. .148 
-R, -V.. os .139 
Stauffer Carbon Disulfide.. 4d. 0525/ O85 
Tetrachloride.......... lb. 0825/ 475 
Tackifiers 
vor Sr 1b. .0625/ -085 
BRPAG OO8 ss 6K.in-s aos ave .0275/ 0375 
Borden, Arcco 
A25, A26, 716-30... 2... iw. a2 £ 19 
LS eae ; ib. 185 / 205 
620-32B........ 1b. 20 ; 21 
716-35.... } 17 / 18 
1041-21.. 1b 165 / 175 
 § aa ee 0213 0351 
Bunarex Resins............1b. .065 / s4225 
Chlorowax 70...... . Ld a8. / 24 
Contogums....... : ee .0875 11 
Cumar Resins.............db. 065 / 7 
Galex W-100......... me 8 155 J Bt f 
W-100D....... wees i .1525/ .1625 
Indopol H-35...... gal. .65 84 
ee Memes wean gal. 10 =/ 89 
ee . gal. .85 1.08 
ere gal. .00 1.24 
ee gal. 1.48 
CC eee gal. 40 / 59 
-50.. . gal. .45 64 
ids: ose nou waa eae gal, soe J .74 
Kenflex resins............. 1b. .18 .27 
Koresin...... Tastee See ib. .90 / 1.10 
NE i Sodee aces once 2 7 me 
Nevindene......... widie ace anf .18 
sp ib. -1275/ ce 
Piccolastic Resins..........1b. .1855/ .34 
Piccolyte Resins...... ~~ .185 / My 2 
Piccopale Resins.......... 1b. .089 / 13 
rg Resins.. er may hf 185 
R-B-H 5 eee: = 15 22 
Roelfiex 118A. ages 2 .39 
Synthetic 100........ ree 41 
Synthol...... Soa een sae ti ae 2625 
ST ae rr eee .. gal. 69 / 1.20 
P sanemnns Agents 
Dibenzo G-M-F............ 1b. 862.60 
CME Ais | bb. -90 
LE See lb. =1.10 
i tec et et ee drideld. ae 7 .76 
HMDA-Carbamate........ lb. 4.50 / 4,90 
Ko-Blend I, S...... 1b. .39 
Litharge (See Accelerator- Activators, ‘Tnorganic) 
Magnesium oxide.......... 1b. .2525/ .38 
—— el ae. 1b. .2525/ -305 
Mita Goraden Geese uae 1b. 2975/ 3225 
Mi CRE eres ee 1b. 27 h6/ 32 
SP oe 1b. .2475/ .295 
Michigan No. 1782. 5on0s .2525/ .30 
lh eee ae 1b. x ae 3 50 
Red Lead (See Accelerator-Activators, as eee ) 
OS eee Ae lal Ve .57 
Sulfur flour, comml....100 /bs 2 re , 3°30 
pid te iin lataseen oxen j 1b a 67 1575 
Res 100 lbs 2.40 / 75 
Pee % 295 / Br 
Insoluble 60. . ssa. Score a2 J 43 
Rubbermakers.. 200: 10s; 2.65 / 4,55 
ree 1b. 0265/ 054 
Telloy..... 1b. §=3.50 
LS ee eee Aes 50 
| Pere 1b. 7.00 
Vultac No, 2 1b = / 74 


1b. / 
White lead silicate (See Accelerator- athe utors, In- 


organic) 


Rayon and Nylon 
(Continued from page 569) 


rayon in price. The most popular type 
of Tyrex, 1100 denier, has been selling 
for 62¢ a pound; while 1650 denier 
Tyrex cost 5S¢ a pound. 

Just about presstire Beaunit Mills, 
Inc.. New York, and its subsidiaries 
followed the nylon price reductions 
with an announcement of a price re- 
duction of S¢ a pound on its Tyrex 
viscose tire yarn so that the 1100 
denier is reduced to 57¢ a pound. and 
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HELP WANTED! 


We are now collecting and 
compiling the information for 
a new edition of "Compound- 
ing Ingredients for Rubber’ 
and need your help in insuring 
complete listings. 

Will you, therefore, please 
answer and return to RUBBER 
WORLD as soon as possible 
any questionnaires, correc- 
tions, additions, and/or dele- 
tions, we may send you rela- 
tive to this matter. __ 

If you do not hear from us 
shortly, will you please notify 
us so that your name may be 
added to our lists. 

Your cooperation is greatly 


appreciated. 
THE EDITORS. 











the 1650 denier to 50¢ a pound. 

I. Rogosin, president of Beaunit, ex- 
plained that his company intends its 
Tyrex tire yarn to continue to be the 
best value in the market, giving the 
public the maximum in safety and com- 
fort at the lowest price. 

Du Pont also cut the price of its 
720 denier nylon yarn for passenger 
tire cord by five cents, or 4.5%. to 
$1.05 a pound. Chemstrand, jointly 
owned by American Viscose Corp. and 
Monsanto Chemical Co., matched this 
reduction, too. 

Also received were price reduction 
announcements on Tyrex viscose tire 
yarn from American Enka Corp., New 
York. and American Viscose Corp., 
New York. Both companies reduced 
the price Sc per pound on the 1100 
and 1650 denier yarns, matching the 
prices given by Beaunit Mills. 

Totaled packaged production of rayon 
and acetate filament yarn during No- 
vember was 58,000,000 pounds, con- 
sisting of 25,100,000 pounds of high- 
tenacity rayon yarn and 32,900,000 
pounds of regular-tenacity filament 
yarn. Production for October had been: 
total, 59.800,000 pounds; high-tenacity, 
26.500.000 pounds, and regular-tenac- 
ity, 33,300,000 pounds. 

Filament yarn shipments for Novem- 
ber to domestic consumers totaled 
54,600,000 pounds, of which 23,500,000 
pounds were high-tenacity rayon yarn, 
and 31,100,000 pounds were regular- 
tenacity rayon yarn. Shipments for 
October had been: total. 57,700,000 


pounds; high-tenacity. 25,300.000 
pounds: regular-tenacity, 32,400,000 
pounds. 


RAYON PRICES 


Tire Fabrics 


1100/490/2 $0.625/$0.78 
1650/908/2 685 
2200/980/2 655 


Tire Yarns 

High-Tenacity 

1100, 490, 980 $0.57, $0.66 
1100/ 490 ; 57/66 
1150/ 490, 980 59/63 
1165/ 480 59/66 
1230/ 490 59/63 
1650/ 720 50/60 
1650/ 980 50 58 
1875/ 980 Pre 58 
2200/ 960 .49/ 57 
2200/ 980 49/ .57 
2200/1466 49/ .64 
4400/2934 60 
Super-High Tenacity 

1650/ 720 50/60 
1900/ 720 38 

NYLON PRICES 
Tire Yarns 

840/140 97 
1680/280 9 


Synthetic Rubbers 


(Continued from page 570) 
Cold SBR Oil-Black Masterbatch 


Asnetipol 1805 6.62.65 505: « $0.155° / $0.101°¢ 
ES Mercer a 45° .1005¢ 
(EEE ee ee "1408 / 146¢ 
ee eee .160¢ / 166¢ 
MBean sh caenes e's 148° / 1548 

Baytown 1801........... rare .176> 

Carbomix 3751, 3758..... 1545 4/ .1605¢ 

3759 : 4 





COBO N00 o6cccsctiew svn i om 237¢ 
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_ SITUATIONS OPEN (Cont'd) 





— RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST 


WANTED: Rubber Technologist with imagination, ingenuity 
drive, for product development. Three to five years ex- 
ence in compounding and processing of molded rubber 
i tred. Opportunities for growth; good benefits; modern 
iboratory and latest facilities. North Central ne v —— 
Salary open. Send resume to: Personnel Mana Johns- 


















iville Research Center, Manville, New Jersey. 


"SITUATIONS WANTED 


( HE “MIST AND ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIST—-B.S., Ph.D. 
level. Long experience in rubber, latex, resins, plastics, and related materials 
Pressure-sensitive development and manufacture. Chemical development, en- 
gineering, and mechanical experience. Administrative and consulting ex 
perience. Patents registered. Mature age. Full time connection or consulting 
basis considered. Eastern location preferred. Address Box No. 2398, care 
tf Rupger Worvp. 





The Classified Ad Columns of RUBBER WORLD 
bring prompt results at low cost. 





SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 


for Rubber from the Pine Tree 


GALEX‘a non- oxidizing rosin 
now in pelletized form 


Send for our GALEX Brochure and 


PINE TREE PRODUCTS Brochure _ Dept. 50 








NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Americas Bidg., Rockefeller Center, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20 
Ref E Branches in Princ pat Cit 





i| PIONEERS OF THE INDUSTRY 











MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


me OR Ss ALE— 
-Blaw Knox 6’ x 40’ Horizontal Vulcanizers with quick-opening doors, 
250% working pressure, ASME. 
Royle #'4 Extruders, complete. 
1—Peerless Guillotine Cutter, 30” blade, with motor. 
Allen 4” Extruder with 25 HP motor. 
Address Box No. 2401, care of Ruprer Wortp 
6—NEW FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 14” X 30” TWO-ROLL MILLS. 
Other sizes up to 60”. Hydraulic Presses, 300-ton upstroke 40” x 30”. 
10-ton upstroke 22” x 35”. 240-ton upstroke with ten 24” x 56” platens 
200 -ton Farrel 30” x 30”. 150-ton Farrel 24” x 24”, Adamson 6” Rubber 
Extruder. New and used Laboratory 6” x 13”, 6” x 16”, and 8” x 16” Mills 
and Calenders. Baker-Perkins and Day Heavy-Duty Jacketed Mixers, up 
to 200 gallons. Hydraulic pumps and accumulators. Cumberland #% Rotary 
Cutter 5 HP and other sizes. Banbury Mixers, Crushers, Churns, Tubers, 
Vulc anizers. Bale Cutters, Gas Boilers, etc. SEND FOR SPECIAL BUL- 
LETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY. STEIN EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY, 107—8th STREET, BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK. 
STERLING 8-1944. 


MACHINERY — ALBERT 
REBUILT 
ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING 


P. E. ALBERT & SON 
21 NOTTINGHAM WAY _ TEL. EX. 4-7181 
TRENTON, N. J. 











RUBBER HARDNESS 


ORIGINAL SHORE 


DUROMETER 
ASTM D676 AND ASTM D1484 


Various models for testing the 
entire range of hardness from 
elastomeric to rigid. Available 
m quadrant or round dial case. 
May be used free hand or on 
table top OPERATING STAND 
WITH DEAD WEIGHT (left). 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK EXP., JAMAICA 35, N.Y. 

















CAP WELD WOODEN SHELLS 





@ DESIGNED FOR HEAVY DUTY ROLLING 
@ OFFER MAXIMUM LONG-LIFE SERVICE 
@ SQUARE METAL TUBE EXTENDS 
THROUGH ENTIRE LENGTH OF SHELL 


(supplied in Standard Diameters — others on special order) 


CYLINDER MFG. CO. - HAWTHORNE, N. J. 








The Classified Columns of RUBBER WORLD bring prompt results at low cost. 








MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 








GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
iP HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 


D. 


CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
183-189 ORATON ST. CABLE “URME” NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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B USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Pn 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER 


All the know-how of the former 
Pequanoc Rubber Company 
plus one hundred and eight years 
of rubber processing experience 
behind American Hard Rubber 
Company. 


¢ Expert compounding and 
milling of all grades of 
soft and hard rubber. 


* Top technical assistance. 


* High quality, uniform, 
controlled mixing. 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


Sales Division. Ace Road, Butler, N.J 
Phone: Butler 9- 1000 
Plants: Tallapoosa, Ga.; Butler, N.J 








MIXING 
Mill & Banbury 


CALENDERING 


ARCHER RUBBER CO., MILFORD, MASS. 
Telephone: GReenleaf 3-1870 








CUSTOM RUBBER MIXING WANTED 


Have Banbury capacity for either sponge or dense. 
Our years of experience are your assurance of 
quality. 
Brown Rubber Co. Inc. 
P.O. Box 1000 ° Lafayette, Indiana 
Phone: Gibson 7-2121 








To Your Specification 
K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 

















MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Cont'd) 


: FOR SALE: BAKER PERKINS DBL.-ARM MIXERS, JACKETED 
200, 150, 100, 50-gal. capacity. Ross 3-roll hi-speed mill, 6” x 14”. Stainless 
resin ers condensers, etc. PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1424 N, 
6th St., Phila, 22, Pa, 


“NEW YEAR'S SPECIALS” 


84”, 2-roll top cap Rubber Mill, A-1 condition. Late! 

250-Ton Southwark, 3-opening hydraulic press. 4 steam platens 60” x 48” 
each, with lift tables 

Black Rock Guillotine Cutter. Model 4-KAT with 14” knife. 

Adamson 6” Rubber Tuber with strainer head. 


Banbury #’s 3A and 11 available, complete with motor drives. Inspect 
under power. 
\ full line of equipment for the Rubber Industry: Banbury Mixers, Tubers 
Rubber Mills, Molding Presses, Die Cutting Presses, Accumulators, Vul 
canizers, etec., etc. 
Write for Brochure on our new 6” x 13” Rubber Lab Mill. 

WE WILL FINANCE 

JOHNSON MACHINERY COMPANY 
683 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 12, New Jersey 
Bigelow &-2500 

What do you need? What do you have to sell’ 








1950 ALBERT, 16 X 40 MIXING MILL, CHILLED IRON ROLLS 
fitted for water & steam. Connecting gears 1.5 to 1 ratio. Bull gear, shaft 
pinion, bed plate slush pans, reduction drive gear, flexible coupling, safety 
brake, and 50HP 220/440V motor included. Address Box No. 2397, care 
of _RUI BBER ; WOES D. 


FOR SALE—1—10’ X 17”—4-ROLL FARREL CALENDER, M. D.; 
1—16” x 40°—2-roll Thropp mill, M. D.; 1—16” x 48” Farrel 3-roll cal 
ender, M. D.; 1—31!4” National Erie extruder, M. D. 

CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP. 
52 Ninth Street 
brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
HYacinth 9-7200 


LIQUIDATION—COM PLETE FOAM LATEX PLANT 
Equipment Still in Place Where Operated 

On Location—Upper New York State 

*All Motors 3/60/220-440 

*All Steam Coils 90% PSI 

*All Air Ccntrols 100% line 
Mechanical Pouring, Curing, Handling Line 240’ Long, 12’ Wide, 25’ High. 
Leon Automatic Washer for Latex Pads, with Washer and Squeeze Rolls, 
Conveyor Rolls, Air Cylinders, Tanks and Controls. Laboratory Atmospheric 
Cure Chamber, 36” x 36” x 24”, complete. Mechanical Handling Systems 
Dryer, 17 sections, 85” x 160’ long. Lydon Truck Dryer, 12’ Wide, 7’ High, 
100’ Long; 21 Car Capacity with Turn Table, Electric Eye, with all con- 
trols, valves, etc. Hohl Belt and Roller Conveyors, 36” wide, 18’ High, 
45° Angle. Scrap Dryer, 30’ Long, 15’ Wide, 11’ High; 12 Car Capacity. 
2 Adamson Vulcanizers, 72” x 16’, 23 Cars, 125% ASME, complete. — 
Abbe Buhr Stone-Lined Pebble Mills, 60” x 72%, 45”"-= 487, 44 
x 48”, 33 Compounding and Storage Tanks including (2) Plastic- Lined, 
3000 Gal. and Steel Tanks up to 12,000 Gal.; some Jacketed and Agitated. 
Permutit Water Treating System; Hot Water Control System. Marley 
Cooling Tower; 150-Ton Graham Refrigerating System. MISCELLANE- 
OUS: Ventilating and Exhaust Systems; Glass-Lined Diaphragm Valves; 
Piping: Pumps; Taylor Instruments; Mold Racks; Automatic Moisture 
Tester; Stabilizing Tester; Truck Scale; Wringer Rolls; Squeeze Rolls; 
Randell Dusting Machines; Air Cylinders and General Factory Handling 
Equipment. 


RELATED RUBBER EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


Baker-Perkins Heavy-Duty Jacketed Double-Arm Mixers to 300 Gal. 
Farrel-Birmingham and Other Two-Roll Rubber Mills, 14” x 30”, 16” x 42”, 
18” x 42”, 22” x 60”; Late-Type Top Cap. 2-Roll Horizontal Calender 
12” x 24”, with 15 HP Motor and Drive. Birmingham 3-Roll Calender 22” 
x 58”, with 125 HP Motor and Drive. Banbury “‘Type B’’ Mixer; Utility 
Rubber Cutter; Flow Meter Combinators; Chemicolloid Mill, Model A 15, 
SS Rotor-Stator, 15 HP 3525 RPM Motor; Stokes Vacuum Impregnator 
Model 5648; 100 PSI Internal and Jacketed. EXTRUDERS: Royle 1%’ 
2%”; Allen 2” Extruder; NRM 114”. HYDRAULIC PRESSES: South- 
wark 36” x 36”; Stewart-Bolling 36” x 36”; French Oil Mill and Dunning 
& Boschert Presses 10” and 12” Rams. 
FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
209-289 Tenth St., Bklyn. 15, New York 
STerling 8-4672 





avy GUSTOM MIXING 


Natural Rubber - Neoprene Expert laboratory control + Technical assistance 
Hycar - Butyl CUPPLES COMPANY, HMAMUFACTURERS + 600 SPRUCE ST. » ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 











WHITE or GOLORS 


No black contamination 
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,.-Salitdal dependence 


TEXAS 





CHANNEL BLACKS 





® 
W@ 


Relationship between man and horse is a mutual 
association. So is the relationship between users of 
channel blacks and Sid Richardson Carbon Co. 
We know we are dependent upon our customers 
for our success. To maintain that position we strive 
to always give our customers the finest of product 
with the best of service. 


Sid Richa cdson 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


EVANS BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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MR. CLIMCO SAYS: 


with 


LINERETTE PAPER 


Saaz" 
PLY UP Frictioned Stocks 
















You will save time and money by using Linerette 
separating paper to ply up frictioned stock before 
cutting in the clicking operation. Frictioned stock 
can be fed from the calender right into Linerette. 
This specially processed paper contains no oil or 
wax, prevents adhesion and insures fast, clean 
separation ... leaves no cloth marks. 


OTHER LINERETTE ADVANTAGES: 


Preserves tack. 
Protects lightweight stocks in shipment— 
no fabric needed. 
Clippings may be mixed with scrap and worked 
away when used in die-cutting operations. 
Where cleanliness is essential, use 
Linerette as a low cost lining for trays 
and containers. 


Used in rolls or sheets with most types of 
lightweight stocks. 


MEP) =Z_ 


Linerette is available in any width up to and in- 
cluding 54”, in rolls of 9”, 1142”, 13” and 15” 
diameters, on cores of 3” i.d. The yield is approx- 
imately six square yards to the pound. A 9” roll 
contains approximately 375 linear yards and a 
15” diameter approximately 1150 linear yards. 
Ask fora sample today, just specify desired width. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable address: ''BLUELINER”’ 





GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells about Climco 
Liners and Linerette separating paper. 
Tells how to get better service from 
liners. Write for your copy now. 








CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 
Serving the Industry Since 192] 














Start » 
the 60’s ao 
real ae 


Cabot’s “Mixed-Shipment” plan is the most convenient, 
most economical way to order carbon black ever devised 
‘*mixed-shipment’’ plan: 


isn’t. Here’s how you save with Cabot’s cost-cutting 
, you pay only economical carload prices 2 You pay lowest 
purchases can be planned more economi- 


ventory control — 
And there’s still another important benefit: optimum flexibility 


than anyone in the world. For this reason, Cabot ean offer 
Your Cabot representative can 


a? Iti 
carloads or truckloads 
3 You maintain better 
inventories required. 4 


;more different grades of carbon b] 
g combinations from which to choose 


t variety of money-s 


out a plan customized to your requirements 
lV] y not call hi in today? 4 lies, 
| CABOT GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 

















